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Ww. have been much gratified by the perusal of this 

unpretending, but most interesting, volume. It con- 
tains fifty hymns from the most popular sacred poets of 
Germany,—Gerhard, Angelus, Siegmund, Schmolk, Ter- 
steegen, &c.; and on the alternate pages is printed a poetical 


English version, which, in most cases, appears to us almost to 
realize the very ideal of translation. The author is not a 
Catholic, but she has avoided all ostentation of un-Catholic 
opinions; and ——— her hymns are chosen from the col- 


lection of one whose Protestantism is but too notorious, yet 
they are of a character which need scarcely ruffle the most 
sensitive orthodoxy; and, if we except one or two lines in 
the “ Reformationslied,” and a certain conventional phrase- 
ology which usage has made a sort of shibboleth, it would 
slnee be difficult to discover that she is not of ourselves. 
Those who are acquainted with the class of religious poetry 
most popular in Germany (from which the greater number of 
the specimens are taken), will best understand the difficulty 
of translation. Its prevailing characteristic is an almost scrip- 
tural simplicity ; a freedom from all pretension, and contempt 
of what is ordinarily called effect. tt is of that quiet tone 
which, while it hardly admits of imitation, is yet as essential 
to the style as the very words of which it is composed. 
There is little sublimity to elevate, no passion to inspire, the 
translator; no startling imagery, no studied brilliancy of 
thought, no marked peculiarities of manner, to force them- 
selves upon his mind, and as if impress it with the spirit of 
the original. All is simplicity, calm and child-like,—the in- 
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artificial outpouring of unstudied feeling. If there be sub- 
limity, it is the unsought majesty of which it is impossible to 
divest religion ; if there be strong feeling, it is of that every- 
day character of which the rudest are capable, and which has 
nothing but nature to recommend it. It is very difficult to 
embody this in another language; to be unstudied without 
being slovenly; natural, yet unfamiliar; to sustain the sim- 
plicity without lowering the tone; to hold fast the fervour 
without falling into effort or affectation. And yet we think 
Miss Cox has succeeded in this very remarkably, and in cir- 
cumstances of no ordinary difficulty; for she has imposed on 
herself not only the task of adhering literally to the wording 
and construction of the original, but the still greater me- 
chanical effort of following all the varieties of its complicated 
versification. 

Judging by the effect upon our own feelings, we can hardly 
be surprised at the strength and boldness of the following 
contrast, which we extract from the last number of the 
British Critic :— 


“ But much also must be ascribed to the fact of the Lutheran 
body having retained so much, both of the spirit and the very 
words, of the ancient Latin hymns; for which, in our Church, the 
exclusively authorized use of the Psalter proved a substitute. The 
immediate adoption of hymns in the vernacular tongue at the 
Reformation, whatever might be its ill consequences, would at 
least have the benefit of retaining, in permanent popular forms, 
the ancient feelings of religion, before they could be chilled 
and dissipated by the farther progress of disunion, heresy, and 
worldliness. A change there would be, doubtless, in the very 
first step. Luther's Hymn, tune as well as words, is something 
very different from the Dies Ire; not so awestruck, not so sub- 
dued and reverential, not so breathless and trembling and prostrate, 
yet believing and hopeful. Any one, whose sad, but not unusual, 
lot it had been, Sunday after Sunday, to hear heresy, impiety, and 
nonsense, not only said, but sung, in an English church, for a 
quarter of a century or more, would find himself, on reading the 
hymns before us, as it were removed to a graver and more sacred 
company. For, we say it with all the feeling that the most painful 
experience can impart, there cannot be a more miserable bondage 
than to be compelled to join, as well as one can, in the so-called 
hymns which now infest our churches. Every stanza, every other 
verse, the mind is obliged to suggest some pious interpretation, and 
to take part in an act of social worship, as far as it lawfully may. 
It is driven to the distracting necessity of continual salvos and 
reserves. The reason is kept at work when the feeling should have 
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its way. The unhappy worshipper is, from sheer necessity, and 
the instinct of self-defence against error, criticizing and condemn- 
ing, when he should be humbling himself and glorifying Him 
before whom he stands. The hymns are perhaps nothing more 
than exhortations, or sermons, or pieces of argumentation, disguised 
in rhyme; or they are formal statements of modern doctrines, 
wholly at variance with the liturgy and prayers in which they are 
an interpolation ; or they are passionate and exaggerated descrip- 
tions of moods of mind, and unqualified professions of spiritual ex- 
perience, to which the worshipper may be an entire stranger, and 
which he feels to be morbid and unsound.” * 


It would be idle to conceal the sincere gratification with 
which we read this striking passage. Heaven forbid that we 
should look with indifference, much less with exultation, upon 
the mournful struggle which it portrays! Our warmest sym- 
pathies and sincerest prayers are with these ardent and en- 
thusiastic spirits, pining and chafing in their bitter captivity. 
“ How can they sing the songs of the Lord in a strange 
land ?” 

The Sacred Hymns are from the collection published in 
1833, by Dr. (now Chevalier) Bunsen. It is a work of ex- 
traordinary research, and the fruit of fifteen years prepara- 
tion ;—a circumstance which to many will perhaps appear 
incredible, but which the immense number and variety of 
hymns in the German language may easily explain. We 
have seen them estimated at nearly a hundred thousand! 
The sacred poems of Paul Gerhard form by themselves a 
large collection; those of Schmolk number above a thousand ; 
and Bunsen’s volume, besides some from the Roman breviary, 
and others whose authorship is unknown or uncertain, con- 
tains selections from three hundred and eighty-seven different 
writers. They are of all times, from the infancy of the 
language to its Augustan age; of every rank in life, from the 
king to the parish schoolmaster; of every shade of religious 
feeling to which the fertile speculations of Germany have 
given birth—from the Roman breviary down to the reveries of 
Count Zinzendorf. We need hardly add, however, that the 
collection was intended for the use of Protestants. But, 
being compiled on the principle of consolidation and concili- 
ation, which has formed the basis of the author’s subsequent 
ecclesiastical policy in his official capacity, it has eschewed, 
as far as possible, all points of controversy on which the 
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leading sects of Protestantism are divided, so that the Lu- 
theran and Reformed Churches might use it in common; a 
principle, however, which is not extended to the Catholic 
body. Nevertheless, abstracting from its sectarian relation, 
it is a collection of great intrinsic interest. 

And how gladly would we see some kindred spirit under- 
take for the sacred poetry of Catholic Germany, the interesting 
labour of which Miss Cox has given the example! The field 
is neither so varied nor so extensive. For while, in the Pro- 
testant communities, psalmody forms a substantial part of 
public service, with us it is but a secondary, and, from the 
nature of our worship, never can become a principal. The 
awful realities of the ever adorable sacrifice, and the solemn 
liturgy, to which age has given a majesty which no other 
service can possess, hold, with us, the place for which, in 
theReformed Churches, the external ministration, the more 
modern forms of prayer, and hymns of recent origin, form 
but a cold and unimpressive substitute. However, in the 
Catholic countries of the Continent, the use of hymns in the 
vernacular language still occupies a prominent and important 
place—from which, by the unhappy condition of religion in 
our country, it has been driven, in common with many another 
Catholic practice—a place too, to which those who have had 
the happiness of seeing an entire congregation, as in France, 
Italy, or Southern Germany, join with one voice in the praise 
of God, or of His Virgin Mother, and who have witnessed 
its blessed effects, especially upon the young, will earnestly 
pray and labour to see it restored. ‘The canticles of St. Sul- 
pice, chaunted by the trembling voices of the young aspirants 
to the sacred table; the simple hymns of the Italian pea- 
santry, in the solemn twilight, when the lamp has just been 
lighted before some humble image of the Madonna; the 
thrilling “‘ Zoviva Maria, e chi la cred! ”—the full chorus— 
sweet and stirring, despite its fancied roughness—of an Aus- 
trian, or Bavarian, or Tyrolese congregation, are sounds 
which, once heard, are never forgotten, and whose very me- 
mory is not without its chastening influence upon the soul. 

But while the use of hymns, in their respective languages, 
is common to all the Catholic nations of the Continent, there 
can be no doubt that those of Germany hold by far the first 
rank, both in number and in intrinsic merit, and afford to the 
translator the most ample range for selection. The Trutz- 
Nachtigall, or Goldnes Tugend-Buch, of the Jesuit Frederick 
Spee; the Cherubinischer Wandersmann, or Gejstliche Hirten- 
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Lieder, of Angelus Silesius, are in themselves an exhaustless 
mine; and there is many a precious gem in the pages of 
Stolberg and Frederick Schlegel But besides the works of 
individuals, the translator will find collections ready to his 
hand. Not to speak of a general collection, the precise title 
of which we cannot at this moment recall, there is hardly a 
diocese which has not one approved for its own use. Of 
these we could enumerate above twenty,* published in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany; many, of course, differing but 
slightly from the others, and few without some defects, but 
yet presenting a most valuable body of sacred hymnody : and 
indeed we know few books in any language more interesting 
to a Catholic than Aurbacher’s Anthologie der Katholischen 
Gesdnge dilterer Zeit,—selections from the simple old Catholic 
hymns of Germany. 

We have already said that the work before us is a selection 
of hymns for the use of Protestants; but the authoress has 
not scrupled to introduce some from the pen of Catholics : 
even those who, like Angelus or Antony Ulric, Duke of 
Brunswick, came over to our Church from the Protestant 
communion. A less tolerant mind would have excluded these 
altogether ; and a less ingenuous one might have suppressed 
the circumstance. The former of the two to whom we have 
alluded, John Scheffler (better known by his assumed name, 
Angelus), was born at Breslau, in 1624. The great emi- 
nence to which he at once attained in the medical profession, 
for which he was educated, procured for him, while yet very 
young, the office of state physician to Ferdinand III. But 
in his twenty-ninth year he resigned his preferment, embraced 
the Catholic religion, and eventually entered a religious order, 
taking the name of Angelus, by which alone his writings are 
known. They are very numerous, and full of enthusiasm and 
tenderness. He is one of the most distinguished sacred poets, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, of the school to which he 
belongs; and, although occasionally erring against the sim- 
plicity which should always characterise sacred poetry, at 
least when intended for the people, is remarkable for that 
spirit and unction which true piety alone can impart, and 
which prevents mysticism from exhibiting anything of the 
cold and impractical character by which it is occasionally 
accompanied. f 





* The greater number of these are enumerated in Schmalhofer’s “ Biicher- 
kunde der Katholischen Literatur,” pp. 101-3. 
t We allude to a certain strain of too tender spirituality, apprcaching to 
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Miss Cox’s volume contains three of his hymns, “'To the 
Trinity,” “To the Good Shepherd,” and a “Summer Hymn.” 
The hymn “To the Good Shepherd,” is perhaps as good a spe- 
cimen of his manner as could be selected. It combines all his 
leading peculiarities; and, we must add, is translated with 





exquisite judgment, taste, and fidelity. 


“LIED AN DEN TREUEN HIRTEN. 


“Ich bin ein verirrt und verloren Schaf ; 
Suche, Herr, deinen Knecht! 


Guter Hirte, willst du nicht 
Deines Schifleins dich erbarmen, 
Und mich, nach der Hirtenpflicht, 
Tragen heim auf deinen Armen? 
Willst du nicht mich aus der Qual 
Holen in den Freudensaal ? 


Schau’ wie ich verirret bin 

Auf der Wiiste dieser Erden : 
Komm und bringe mich doch hin 
Zu den Schafen deiner Heerden : 
Fiihr’ mich zu den Lammern ein, 
Welche labt dein Gottesschein. 


Mich verlangt, dich mit der Schaar 
Die dich loben, anzuschauen, 

Die da weiden ohn’ Gefahr 

Auf den sel’gen Himmelsauen ; 

Die nicht in der Furcht mehr steh’n 
Und nicht kénnen irre gea’n. 


Denn ich bin hier sehr bedrangt, 
Muss in steten Sorgen leben, 

Weil die Feinde mich umschrinkt, 
Und mit List und Macht umgeben, 
Dass ich armes Schafelein 

Keinen Blick kann sicher sein. 


O Herr Jesu, lass mich nicht 

In der Wolfe Rachen kommen, 
Hilf mir, nach der Hirtenpflicht, 
Dass ich ihnen werd’ entnommen! 
Hole mich, dein Schafelein, 

Zu den ew’gen Hiitten ein. 


HYMN TO THE TRUE SHEPHERD. 


“TI have gone astray like a sheep that is 
lost ; Lord seek thy servant.” — Ps, cxix. 176. 


Wilt thou not, my shepherd true, 
Spare thy sheep? in mercy spare me ! 
Wilt thou not, as pete aan 0, 

In thine arms rejoicing bear me; 

Bear me where all troubles cease, 
Home to folds of joy and peace ? 


See how I have gone astray, 

How earth’s labyrinths oft mislead me ; 
Bring me back into the way, 

In thine own green pastures feed me: 
Gather me within thy fold 

Where thy lambs thy light behold. 


With thy flock I long to be, 

With the flock to whom ’tis given 
Safe to feed, and praising thee, 
Roam the happy fields of Heaven : 
Free from fear of sinful stain, 
They can never stray again. 


Lord, I here am sore beset, 

Fears at every step confound me; 

Lo ! my foes have spread their net, 
And with craft and might surround me: 
Such their snares on every side, 

Safe thy sheep can ne’er abide. 


Jesus Lord! my shepherd true, 

Oh! from wolves thy sheep deliver, 
Help, as shepherds wont to do, 

From their jaws preserve me ever: 
Bid thy trembling wanderer come 

To his everlasting home.”—pp. 100-2. 


There is so much simple beauty in the “ Sommer-Lied ” 


that we cannot forbear transcribing it also. 


The total ab- 





sence of all exaggeration; the artless enumeration of those 
objects or scenes—the glories of sun-rise; the soft radiance 
of the mellow moon; the tints of the spring flowers; the 
silvery stream; the notes of the nightingale; the sound of 
the lute,—in each of which he reads the reflected beauty of 





what in a Protestant we should call methodistical, pervading a few of his com- 
positions. There is some indication of this in the quaint titles of his works,— 


“The sorrowing Psyche,” “ The Cherubine Wanderer,” “ Spiritual Pastorals.” 
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their Author; the perfect freedom with which each thought 
flows naturally from the external object to which it is re- 
ferred; these have for our mind a peculiar, and indeed in- 
expressible, charm. It is followed by a second “Summer 
a, from the celebrated Paul Gerhard, a longer and more 
elaborate production, but tame and artificial beside the sweet 





simplicity of the Cherubinischer Wandersmann. 


“ SOMMERLIED. 

Herr, du bist wiirdig zu nehmen Preis 
und Ehre und Kraft; denn du hast alle 
Dinge geschaffen, und durch deinen Willen 
haben sie das Wesen, und sind geschaffen. 


Keine Schénheit hat die Welt, 
Die mir nicht vor Augen stellt 
Meinen schénsten Jesum Christ, 
Der der Schénheit Ursprung ist. 


Wenn die Morgenroth’ entsteht, 
Und die goldne Sonn’ aufgeht, 
So erinn’re ich mich bald 
Seiner himmlischen Gestalt. 


Ja oft denk’ ich an sein Licht, 
Wenn der frithe Tag anbricht ; 
Ach, was ist fiir Herrlichkeit 
In dem Licht der Ewigkeit ! 


Seh’ ich dann den Mondenschein 
Und des Himmels Aeugelein, 

So gedenk’ ich: Der diess macht 
Hat viel tausend gréss’re Pracht. 


Schav’ ich in dem Friihling an 
Unsern bunten Wiesenplan, 

So bewegt es mich zu schrei’n: 
Ach, wie muss der Schopfer sein ! 


Wenn ich zu dem Quellbrunn geh’, 
Oder bei dem Bichlein steh’, 

So versenkt sich stracks in ihn, 
Als den reinsten Quell, mein Sinn. 
Lieblich singt die Nachtigall, 
Siisse klingt der Flétenschall ; 
Aber iiber allen Ton 

Ist das Wort : Marien’s Sohn! 


Anmuth gibt es in der Luft, 
Wenn die Echo wieder ruft ; 
Aber nichts ist iiberall, 

Wie des Liebsten Wiederhall. 


Ei nun, Schénster, komm’ herfiir, 
Komm und zeige selbst dich mir, 
Lass mich seh’n dein eigen Licht 
Und dein blosses Angesicht. 


O, dass deiner Gottheit Glanz 
Meinen Geist umgiibe ganz, 
Und der Strahl der Herrlichkeit 
Mich entriickt aus Ort und Zeit! 


HYMN FOR SUMMER, 

“Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honour, and power; for thou 
hast created all things, for thy pleasure they 
are, and were created.”—Rey. iv. 11. 


Earth has nothing sweet or fair, 
Lovely forms or beauties rare, 

But before my eyes they bring 
Christ, of beauty source and spring. 


When the morning paints the skies, 
When the golden sunbeams rise, 
Then my Saviour’s form I find 
Brightly imaged on my mind. 

When the day-beams pierce the night, 
Oft I think on Jesu’s Ei ht, 

Think how bright that light will be, 
Shining through eternity. 

When, as moonlight softly steals, 
Heaven its thousand eyes reveals, 
Then I think: Who made their light, 
Is a thousand times more bright. 
When I see, in spring-time gay, 
Fields their be tints pv 
Wakes the awful thought in me : 
What must their Creator be! 


If I trace the fountain’s source, 

Or the brooklet’s devious source, 
Straight my thoughts to Jesus mount, 
As the best and purest fount. 

Sweet the song the night-bird sings, 
Sweet the lute, with quivering strings; 
Far more sweet than every tone 

Are the words: Maria’s Son. 


Sweetness fills the air around, 
At the echo’s answering sound ; 
But more sweet than echo’s fall 
Is to me the Bridegroom’s call. 


Lord of all that’s fair to see! 

Come, reveal thyself to me ; 

Let me ’mid thy radiant light, 

See thine unveil’d glories bright. 

Let thy Deity profound 

Me in heart and soul surround ; 
From my soul its idols chase, 
Wean’d from joys of time and place. 
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Ach, mein Jesu, nimm doch hin, Come, Lord Jesus ! and dispel 

Was mir decket Geist und Sinn, This dark cloud in which I dwell ; 
Dass ich dich zu jeder Frist Thus to me the power impart, 

Sehe, wie du selber bist. To behold thee as thou art.”—pp. 164-6. 


Some of our German friends may be surprised to meet an 
old favourite, Baron De la Motte Fouqué, in the character of 
a hymn writer. A dramatist and novelist so prolific, will 
hardly be supposed likely to have found time for an occupa- 
tion so little kindred as that of religious poetry. But we 
have always traced in many of his works, especially in his 
eared beautiful Undine, a depth of religious feeling 
which bespeaks a heart warmly alive, not only to the poetry, 
but also to the realities, of religion. But indeed there are 
few of his compositions to which this veteran of literature can 
look back, even in a literary point of view, with more satis- 
faction than the following simple ode on “The blind man 
restored to sight.” The exulting crowd hurrying on in tri- 
umphant procession; the blind man, dark and comfortless, 
sitting by the way side, as they hasten unheeding by; the 
sickness of heart with which he hears their triumphant shouts, 
feels upon his cheek the waving of their palm-branches, but 
sees not Him; the bitter anguish with which he cries and 
cries again— 


“immer heisser weinend, 
Mit immer lauterm Wort ”— 


his cries waxing louder with his despair; the natural feeling 
of terror and self-distrust with which he hears that his too 
bold wish is granted; and the faltering step with which he 
obeys the summons, “ Arise, He calleth thee!” form a picture 
of simple and natural beauty not unworthy the master pencil 
which has sketched even the magic scenes of Undine. Would 
that our humble words could induce our own loved poet, 
Thomas Moore, to follow the example of De la Motte Fouqué! 


“CHRISTUS UNSER LICHT. CHRIST OUR LIGHT. 


“Alsdann werden der Blinden Augen “Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
aufgethan werden. opened.” —Isa. xxxv. 5. 


Was du, vor tausend Jahren, A thousand years have fleeted, 
Mein Heiland, hast gethan, And, Saviour, still we see 
Lasst du noch jetzt erfahren Thy deed of love repeated 
Die, so dir glaubig nah’n. On all who come to thee. 

So wie den armen Blinden, As he who sat benighted, 
Nach deines Wort’s Bericht, Afflicted, poor, and blind, 
Liesst du mich Gnade finden So now, thy word is plighted, 
Und gabst mir Freud’ und Licht. Joy, light, and peace I find. 
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Betriibt sass ich am Wege, 
Tief blind in meinem Geist, 
Sehnsucht im Herzen rege, 
Doch Wehmuth allermeist : 
Die Psalmen hort’ ich singen, 
Die Palmen fiihlt’ ich weh’n, 
Die dir die Glaub’gen bringen, 
Und konnte dich nicht seh’n. 
Zu gross ward mit dem Schmerze, 
Zu driickend ward die Pein, 
Da fasst’ ich mir ein Herze, 
Hub an nach dir zu schrei’n: 
Sohn Davids, rette, heile, 

Wie du’s verheissen hast ; 

O liebster Jesu, eile, 

Nimm von mir Nacht und Last. 


Und immer heisser weinend, 

Mit immer lauterm Wort, 

Stets mehr mein Herz entsteinend, 
Fuhr ich zu rufen fort. 

Da ward mein Aengsten minder, 
Da sagte man zu mir: 

Getrost, du armer Blinder, 
Getrost, er rufet dir! 


Du standst, ich fiihlt’ es, stille, 

Ich wankte zu dir hin, 

Abfiel mein eig’ner Wille, 
Veriindert war der Sinn. 

Du sprachst : Was willst du haben ? 
O Herr, ich méchte seh’n, 

An deinem Blick mich laben. 

Du sprachst : Es soll gescheh’n. 


Und was du hast gesprochen, 
Das fehlt ja nimmer nicht ; 
Mein Zagen ward gebrochen, 
Und meiner Seele Licht. 

Du gibst mir deinen Segen, 
Frei von der alten Schmach, 
Folg’ ich auf deinen Wegen 
Dir, Herr, in Freuden, nach. 
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Dark gloom my spirit filling, 
Beside the a4 I oo sy 
Desire my heart was thrilling, 
But anguish more than that ; 
To me no ray was granted, 
Although I heard the psalms 
The faithful sweetly chanted, 
And felt the waving palms. 


With grief my heart was aching, 
O’erwhelming were my woes, 
Till Heaven-born courage taking, 
To thee my cry arose: 

“@O David's son, relieve me, 

My bitter anguish quell, 

Thy promised succour give me, 
And this dark night dispel !” 
With tears that fast were flowing, 
I sought thee through the crowd, 
My heart more tender growing, 
Until I wept aloud: 

Oh! then my grief diminish’d, 
For then they cried to me: 
“Blind man, thy woe is finish’d, 
Arise, He calleth thee ! 

I came with steps that faltered, 
Thy course I felt thee check, 
Then straight my mind was alter'’d, 
And bow’d my stubborn neck ; 
Thou saidst: “ What art thou seeking?” 
“O Lord that I might see ;” 

O then I heard thee speaking : 

“ Believe, and it shall be.” 


Our hope, Lord, faileth never, 
When thou thy word dost plight, 
My fears then ceased for ever, 

And all my soul was light. 

Thou gavest me thy blessing, 

From former guilt set free, 

Now heavenly joy possessing, 

O Lord! I follow thee.”—pp. 104-6. 


The hymn “ Devotedness to God,” has little beyond its 


simple piety to recommend it. 


But it is the composition of 


one whose name we should be sorry to overlook—the illustrious 
Antony Ulric, of the house of Brunswick. On the death of 
his brother, Theodore Augustus, he succeeded to the duke- 
dom, and took an active part in the negociations for the union 
of the Churches, which were carried on in the close of the 
seventeenth century. He was the intimate friend of Leibnitz, 
with whom he often conferred on the subject of religious union; 
and onthe failure of the measures of conciliation, to which he had 
always looked forward, he consulted his own individual security 
by embracing the Catholic faithin 1710. His hymn bears the 
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impress of his humble mind, and expresses that entire forget- 
fulness of self, and of the world, of which he gave so noble an 
example. The prayer of the fifth stanza was in his own case 
happily prophetic. 
“ GOTTESERGEBENHEIT. 
“ Zeuch mich dir nach, so laufen wir.” 


Nach dir, o Gott, verlanget mich ; 

Mein Gott, ich denke stets an dich ! 

Zieh’ mich nach dir, nach dir mich wend’, 
Aus Zion deine Hilf’ mir send’. 


Ach, wer wird mich befreien doch 

Von diesem schweren Siindenjoch ? 
O Herr, ich sehne mich nach dir ; 

Befreie mich, und hilf doch mir. 


Es ist mein Will’ nach dir gericht ; 
Doch das Vollbringen mir gebricht : 
Und wenn ich hab’ was Gut’s gethan, 
So klebt doch was Unreines d’ran. 


Gedenke, dass ich bin dein Kind, 
Vergib und tilge meine Siind’; 
Dass ich zu dir, mit freiem Lauf, 
Mich kénne schwingen himmelauf. 


Den Sinn der Welt rott’ in mir aus, 
Sei du nur Herr in meinem Haus’; 
Den Schild des Glaubens mir verleih’, 
Und brich des Feindes Pfeil entzwei. 


Nach dir, mein Gott, lass stets forthin 
Gerichtet sein den ganzen Sinn : 

Ich eigne mich dir ganzlich zu, 

Und such’ in dir nur meine Ruh’. 


Hinweg, hinweg, du schnéde Lust, 
Bleib’ mir auf Erden unbewusst ! 
Was mein Herz fort vergniigen soll, 
Dess ist allein der Himmel voll. 
Ach, alles was mich reisst von dir, 
O hochstes Gut, das treib’ von mir : 
In dir, mein Gott, in dir allein 
Lass meine Freude hinfort sein. 








“ DEVOTEDNESS TO GOD. 
“ Draw me, we will run after thee.”—Cant. i. 4. 


O Lord, I long thy face to see, 
My thoughts for ever dwell with thee ; 
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Come, draw my heart, constrain my will, 
And send me help from Sion’s hill. 


Oh, who shall now my freedom win, 
And save me from this yoke of sin ? 
My God, for thee my soul doth thirst, 
For thou alone my bonds canst burst. 
To keep thy laws my will is bent, 
Yet fails in the accomplishment : 
F’en when I follow good, I find 
Some stain of evil lurks behind. 
Lord, on thy child compassion take, 
My sins blot out for Jesu’s sake, 
That thus my spirit more and more 
With free ascent to Heaven may soar. 


The foolish worldly mind expel, 

Sole Lord within my mansion dwell ; 
The shield of faith, my God, bestow, 
And break sin’s poisoned shaft in two. 
Let every thought and feeling be 
Thenceforth directed, Lord, to thee : 
Let heart and mind, by thee possest, 
Now seek in thee alone their rest. 


Unknown to me, while here I stay, 

Earth’s vain delights, away ! away ! 

For now the joys of Heaven above 

Alone have power my soul to move. 

Then bid, O good supreme, depart, 

Whate’er from thee withdraws my heart ; 

In thee, my Lord, and only thee, 

Henceforth my every joy shall be.”—pp. 96-9. 


There is one more which has similar claims upon us, for it, 
too, is of Catholic origin—the hymn to “Eternity.” In its 
present form it is from the pen of Daniel Wiilffler. But the 
author tells us that “the first seven [five] verses, as far as 
the words, ‘O lange Freud! O langes Leid!’ Wiilffler found 
in an old hymn-book, probably the Catholic hymn-book of 
Cologne.” The conjecture is highly probable : for the imagery 
of the early verses; the illustrations by which the endlessness 
of eternity are shadowed out ;—the circumference of a circle ; 
the endlessness of God’s existence; the bird returning, each 
thousandth year, till, grain by grain, it had carried away the 
mountains of sand, at the end of whose toil eternity would 
but be commencing ;—are the ordinary illustrations of our 
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spiritual writers, perfectly familiar to any one who has ever 


read one of our meditations on eternity. 


We have omitted 


a few of Wiilffler’s verses, which seem but to repeat and 
unduly amplify what had been already expressed. 
The hymn was, we are told, a favourite of Niebiihr’s. 


“ EWIGKEIT. 


“ Ein Tag vor dem Herrn ist wie tausend 
Jahre, und tausend Jahre wie ein Tag.” 
O Ewigkeit! o Ewigkeit! 
Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! 
Doch eilt zu dir der Menschen Zeit 
Gleichwie das kiihne Pferd zum Streit, 
Nach Haus’ der Bot’, das Schiff zum 

Port, 

Der schnelle Pfeil vom Bogen fort : 
Betracht’, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit ! 
O Ewigkeit ! o Ewigkeit! 
Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! 
Gleichwie an einer Kugel Rund’ 
Kein Anfang und kein End’ ist kund, 
So auch, o Ewigkeit, an dir 
Bleibt weder Ein- noch Ausgang fiir : 
Betracht’, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit ! 


O Ewigkeit ! o Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! 

Du bist ein Ring, unendlich weit, 
Dein Mittelpunkt heisst Allezeit, 
Dein runder Umkreis Niemals heisst, 
Dieweil er nie kein Ende weisst ; 
Betracht’, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit! 


O Ewigkeit! o Ewigkeit ! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! 

Es triige wohl ein Vogelein 

Weg alle Berge, Sand und Stein, 
Wenn’s nur kim’ all tausend Jahr, 
Du Ewigkeit bleibst immerdar : 
Betracht’, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit ! 
O Ewigkeit! o Ewigkeit ; 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! 

So lange als Gott Gott wird sein, 
So lang wird sein der Holle Pein, 
So lang wird sein des Himmels Freud’; 
O lange Freud’! o langes Leid! 
Betracht’, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit ! 


* * * 


O Ewigkeit ! o Ewigkeit! 
Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! 
Wie schrecklich bist du in der Pein, 
Wie lieblich in der Freuden Schein! 
Hier Gottes Giite noch erfreut, 
Dort schrecket sein’ Gerechtigkeit : 
Betracht’, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit ! 
” * * 
* * ~ 


“ ETERNITY. 


“ One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and thousand years as one day.” 
Eternity ! eternity ! 

How long art thou, eternity ? 

Yet onward still to thee we speed, 
As to the fight th’impatient steed, 
As ship to port, or shaft from bow, 
Or swift, as couriers homeward go: 
Mark well, O man, eternity ! 


Eternity ! eternity! 
How long art thou, eternity! 
As in a ball’s concentric round 
Nor starting-point, nor end is found, 
So thou, eternity, so vast, 
No entrance, and no exit hast : 
Mark well, O man, eternity ! 
Eternity! eternity ! 
How long art thou, eternity ! 
A ring whose orbit still extends, 
And, ne’er beginning, never ends, 
“ Always” thy centre-ring immense ! 
And “ Never” thy circumference: 
Mark well, O man, eternity ! 
Eternity ! eternity ! 
How long art thou, eternity! 
Came there a bird each thousandth year, 
One sandgrain from the hills to bear, 
When all had vanish’d, grain by grain : 
Eternity would still remain : 
Mark well, O man, eternity ! 
Eternity! eternity ! 
How long art thou, eternity ! 
As long as God shall God remain, 
So long shall last Hell’s torturing pain, 
So long the joys of Heaven shall . 
O long delight, long misery ! 
Mark well, O man, eternity ! 

* * * 


Eternity ! eternity ! 
How long art thou, eternity ! 
The thought of thee in pain how dread! 
In joy how bright thy prospects spread! 
For here God’s goodness glads our eyes, 
And there his justice terrifies ; 
Mark well, O man, eternity ! 

* * * 

* * * 
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O Ewigkeit ! o Ewigkeit ! Eternity ! eternity ! 
Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! How long art thou, eternity ! 
Wer dich besinnt, zu Gott so spricht, Who thinks on thee, thus speaks with 
Hier brenn’! hier schneid’! hier straf’ God : 
und richt’! “Here prove me with thy chastening 
Hier handle nach Gerechtigkeit ! rod, 
Verschon’ nur nach der Gnaden Zeit! Oh! let me here thy judgment bear ; 
Betracht’, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit ! Hereafter, Lord, in mercy spare !” 
Mark well, O man, eternity ! 
O Ewigkeit ! o Ewigkeit ! Eternity ! eternity ! 
Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! How long art thou, eternity! 
Ich Ewigkeit ermahne dich, “O man, I warn think oft on me, 
O Mensch, gedenk’ nur oft an mich; ‘Think oft on me, eternity ; 
Denn ich der Siinden Straf’ und Pein, For I the sinner’s woe shall prove, 
Der Gotteslieb’ ein Lohn soll sein : And recompense of pious love :” 
Betracht’, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit ! Mark well, O man, eternity ! 
pp. 186-92. 


“The Dying Christian’s Farewell,” is an exquisitely tender 
hymn. It is by Ernest Maurice Arndt, one of the most pro- 
lific and distinguished political writers of Germany, in the 
first part of the last century, and derives a melancholy interest 
from the circumstances under which it was written. The 
vehemence with which he denounced to his countrymen the 
ambitious designs of Napoleon, and the success with which 
he aroused the national spirit against his hated domination, 
must undoubtedly be regarded as having mainly influenced 
the remarkable combination which eventually restored the 
independence of Germany. After the restoration he was 
appointed professor of history at Bonn, in 1816. But in a 
few years he became an object of suspicion to the govern- 
ment, and was treated very arbitrarily ; suspended, and ulti- 
mately deprived of his professorship at Bonn, from which he 
retired, and died near Venice in 1824. Miss Cox makes no 
allusion to the circumstance, but if the date (1820) be cor- 
rect, the “ Farewell” was written under the pressure of these 
trials. 


“ 
DES STERBENDEN CHRISTEN “THE DYING CHRISTIAN’S FAREWELL. 
LEBEWOHL. 


“Tch habe Lust abzuscheiden; und bei “TI have a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christo zu sein.” Christ.”"—Phil. i. 23. 


Geht nun hin und grabt mein Grab, § Go!—and let my grave be made— 
Denn ich bin des Wanderns miide, Tired and weary now with straying, 
Von der Erde scheid’ ich ab, Farewell to the earth I’ve said, 
Denn mir ruft des Himmels Friede; — _Heaven’s call to peace obeying: 
Denn mir ruft die siisse Ruh’ Calls me now the happy rest 

Von den Engeln droben zu. Of the angels ever blest. 


Geht nun hin und grabt mein Grab, | Go! and let my grave be made, 
Meinen Lauf hab’ ich vollendet, Since my days are now expended, 
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Lege nun den Wanderstab 
Hin, wo alles Ird’sche endet ; 
Lege selbst mich nun hinein, 
In das Bette sonder Pein. 


Was soll ich hienieden noch 

In dem dunkeln Thale machen ? 
Denn wie miichtig, stolz, und hoch 
Wir auch stellen uns’re Sachen, 
Muss es doch wie Sand zergehn, 
Wann die Winde driber wehn. 


Darum, Erde, fahre wohl, 

Lass mich nun in Frieden scheiden ! 
Deine Hoffnung, ach, ist hohl, 
Deine Freuden selber Leiden, 
Deine Schénheit Unbestand, 

Eitel Wahn und Trug und Sand. 


Darum letzte gute Nacht, 

Sonn’, und Mond, und liebe Sterne, 
Fahret wohl mit eurer Pracht ! 
Denn ich reis’ in weite Ferne, 
Reise hin zu jenem Glanz, 

Worin ibr verschwindet ganz. 


Thr die nun in Trauren geht, 

Fahret wohl, ihr lieben Freunde : 
Was von oben niederweht, 

Tréstet ja des Herrn Gemeinde ; 
Weint nicht ob dem eitlen Schein, 
Droben nur kann ewig sein. 

Weinet nicht, dass nun ich will 

Von der Welt den Abschied nehmen, 
Dass ich aus dem Irrthum will, 

Aus den Schatten, aus den Schemen, 
Aus dem Eitlen, aus dem Nichts, 
Hin ins Land des ew’gen Lichts. 


Weinet nicht, mein siisses Heil, 
Meinen Heiland hab’ ich funden, 
Und ich habe auch mein Theil 
An den warmen Herzenswunden, 
Woraus einst sein heil’ges Blut 
Floss der ganzen Welt zu Gut. 


Weint nicht, mein Erliser lebt; 
Hoch vom finstren Erdenstaube, 
Hell empor die Hoffnung schwebt, 
Und der Himmelsschild, der Glaube, 
Und die ew’ge Liebe spricht ; 

Kind des Vaters, zittre nicht! 
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Let the pilgrim’s staff be laid 
Where all earthly things are ended ; 
Then lay me too, even me, 

In the bed from anguish free. 


In the darksome valley, why 
Find delight or occupation? 

Since however great or high, 
Proud or rich, may be our station, 
All away like sand shall flit, 
When the wind blows over it. 


Therefore, earth, farewell I say, 
False the hopes from thee we borrow! 
Let me now in peace away; 

F’en thy very joy is sorrow ; 
Fleeting is thy beauty’s glow, 
Vain deceit and empty show. 
Therefore now a last good night! 
Sun, and moon, and stars of tire, 
Farewell to your splendour bright! 
Higher now I soar, far higher, 
Where there is such glorious day, 
Ye will vanish quite away. 

Fare ye well, beloved friends! 

Ye whose tears so fast are flowing ; 
God for all will make amends, 

For our griefs are His bestowing ; 
Weep not joys that can’t endure, 
Heavenly joys alone are sure. 


Weep not that I bid farewell 

To the world and all its errors, 
Far from vanity to dwell, 

Far from darkness and its terrors: 
Weep not that I take my flight 
To the land of endless light. 


Weep not—lo! my Saviour there, 
Mercy to my soul revealing ; 

I too have obtain’d a share 

In his heart’s deep wounds so healing, 
Whence the holy fountain stream’d 
Which this sinful world redeem’d. 


Weep not—my Redeemer lives— 
High above dark earth ascending 
Hope her heavenly comfort gives; 
Faith stands by, her shield extending ; 
Love eternal whispers near : 
“Child of God, no longer fear !” 

pp. 82-6. 


It would be unpardonable to pass over the celebrated Paul 
Gerhard, the great master of the older school of German 


hymnody. 


His “Sommerlied” is too long to be tran- 


scribed, and we must content ourselves with his. “ Cireum- 
cision Hymn ;” though it is far from displaying his charac- 


teristic warmth and power of composition. 


We regret that 
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Miss Cox did not give us his celebrated “ Befiehl du deine 
Wege!” Although we can have but little sympathy with its 
occasion, we have seldom seen the humble hope of the just 
more fervently or strikingly expressed. 


LIED AUF’S FEST DER BESCHNEIDUNG. HYMN FOR THE CIRCUMCISION. 


“Christ is the end of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth,"— 
Rom. x. 4. 


Freu’t euch, Siinder, allerwegen, Mortals, who have God offended, 

Ja sei fréhlich alle Welt, Sinners all, rejoice to-day! 

Weil heut anhebt zu erlegen God’s own Son from Heaven descended 
Gottes Sohn das Lisegeld. Now your ransom ’gins to pay : 

Das Gesetz wird heut’ erfillt, See the law this day fulfilled, 

Heut’ wird Gottes Zorn gestillt ; God’s just wrath and vengeance stilled; 
Heut’ macht uns, die sollten sterben, He for sin who would have slain us 
Gottes Sohn zu Gottes Erben. Now for sons and heirs hath ta’en us. 


Wer mag recht die Gnad’erkennen! Well may we this grace and favour 
Wer mag dafiir dankbar sein ! Evermore with blessings tell ! 

Herz und Mund soll stets dich nennen Well may heart and mouth for ever 
Unsern Heiland, Jesulein: Hail thee our Immanuel! 

Deine Giite wollen wir Here in weakness while we stay, 
Nach Vermégen preisen hier, Lord, we praise thee as we may; 

Weil wir in der Schwachheit wallen: Earthly bonds our tongues here fetter, 
Dort soll dein Lob besser schallen. But in Heaven we'll praise thee better.” 


pp. 20. 


This little piece, which has no merit but its simplicity, is 
taken from the hymns for particular times, in Bunsen’s col- 
lection. We know not why, but the specimens of them 
selected by Miss Cox are but little to our taste. Rist’s “ Ad- 
vent Lied” (pp. 8-10), and Lavater’s “ Pfingstlied” (which 
is in some parts a near paraphrase of our own “ Veni Creator 
Spiritus ”), are remarkable exceptions; but, in general, they 
strike us as far inferior to those upon general subjects, from 
which we have taken the examples hitherto presented. We 
cannot help thinking them cold and stiff, and but little suited 
to their several occasions. There is too much of self, too 
little of God; or rather, perhaps, they apply the subject or 
mystery too explicitly and arbitrarily to ourselves, instead of 
leaving the soul to its own direction; and thus change what 
ought to be a meditative prayer into a didactic essay in the 
guise of poetry. The effect to us appears fatal to fervour ; 
it converts into a cold and mechanical formulary what should, 
and, if duly treated, would, be the spontaneous outpouring of 
warm and natural devotion. How different the half-senti- 
ment, half-theology, of Heermann’s “Good Friday Hymn,” 
from the stately, yet consoling, solemnity of the “ Vexilla 
regis prodeunt,” or the humble and subdued, yet overflow- 
ing, pathos of our own “ Stabat Mater dolorosa,’—forgetting 


“Christus ist des Gesetzes Ende; wer an 
ihn glaubt, der ist gerecht.” 
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self, absorbed only in the suffering of Him, the afflicted Son 
of that sorrowing Mother! 

Instead of extracting any farther example of the proper 
hymns, we shall close with one, the prayer of which is, we 
will hope, especially suited to the spirit of these eventful 
times; and into which the amiable authoress seems to have 
poured her whole soul—Miiller’s “ Brotherly Love.” 


BROTHERLY LOVE. 
“Behold how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity.— 
Psa. cxxxiii. 1. 


BRUDERLICHE LIEBE. 


“ Siehe, wie lieblich und fein ist's, dass 
Briider eintriichtig bei einander wohnen.” 


Sieh ! wie lieblich und wie fein 
Ist’s, wenn Briider friedlich sein, 
Wenn ihr Thun eintrichtig ist, 
Nach dem Sinne Jesu Christ. 


Denn daselbst verheisst der Herr 
Reichen Segen nach Begehr, 
Und das Leben in der Zeit, 

Und auch dort in Ewigkeit. 


Sonne der Gerechtigkeit, 
Gehe auf zu unsrer Zeit, 
Brich in deiner Kirche an, 
Dass die Welt es sehen kann. 


Jesu, Haupt der Kreuz-Gemein, 
Mach’ uns alle, gross und klein, 
Durch dein Evangelium 

Ganz zu deinem Eigenthum. 


Sammle, grosser Menschenhirt, 
Alles, was sich hat verirrt, 

Lass in deiner Gnade Schein 
Alles ganz vereinigt sein. 

Bind’ zusammen Herz und Herz, 


Lass uns trennen keinen Schmerz, 
Kniipfe selbst durch deine Hand 


Good and pleasant ’tis to see 
Brethren dwell in unity, 

When the law which Jesus taught 
Rules each word, and deed, and thought. 


God has promised there, we know, 
Blessings richly to bestow, 

Life on earth, with all its store, 
Life in Heaven for evermore. 


Sun of righteousness arise! 
Shine on our benighted eyes, 
To thy church thy light unfold, 
That the nations may behold, 


Jesu, head of Christians all, 
Grant that we, both great and small, 
Through thy Gospel’s light divine, 
May be one and wholly thine. 
Bring back them that go astray, 
Heavenly shepherd! to thy way; 
*Neath thy favour and thy light 
All thy pasture sheep unite. 

Bind together heart and heart, 
Let no strife the union part ; 
With thine own almighty hand 





Knit the sacred brother-band. 


Let this band of brother’s love 

Here on earth, in Heaven above, 
Love, and praise, and rest in thee, 
Here and through eternity.”—pp.142-4. 


Das geweihte Briiderband. 


Lass die ganze Briiderschaar 
Lieben, loben, immerdar, 

In dir ruhen allezeit, 

Immer und in Ewigkeit. 


We have observed of late, with great satisfaction, a grow- 
ing disposition to enlarge and improve our very limited body 


of Catholic hymns. The last few months have produced 
more than one very creditable and interesting collection of 
sacred poetry ; and, we trust, yet better things are in store.* 
But we feel that as yet we have hardly crossed the threshold. 
As a body, the magnificent hymns of our liturgy,—many of 
the Sequences of the Missal,—most of the sublime and tender 





* See in particular the work called “Laudate pueri Dominum,” which we 
have noticed below. 
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hymns of the Breviary,—are still untranslated. And surely 
it ill becomes us,—whose natural inheritance it is,—to neglect 
this precious store, when even strangers are found to come 
and borrow from its overflowing treasures. It is humiliating 
to a zealous Catholic, that Dr. Mant’s volume of Ancient 
Hymns from the Roman Breviary, mutilated as they are in 
their most characteristic features,* contains by far the largest 
collection in the English language. It is a burning reproach, 
that while we sit in indolent contentment, scarcely prizing 
what we ourselves possess, these ardent and indefatigable men 
are casting about for every means of giving back to their 
system the Catholic character which, alas, has been too care- 
fully obliterated to be restored by arraying it in the external 
trappings of the ancient faith. Which of us has ever thought 
of translating the proper hymns of the Parisian breviary ? 
and yet a most interesting, and fearlessly Catholic, collection 
has been translated by (we believe the authorship is no longer 
concealed) the author of The Cathedral,—Mr. Williams, late 
candidate for the professorship of poetry. We cannot but 
read a lesson to ourselves, in the strange and significant events 
amid which our days have fallen. Heaven grant that neither 
indolence, nor pride of place, nor overweening spirit of party, 
may withhold us from reading it aright, and applying it to 
ourselves in all fervour and humility! 





Art. II.—1. A History of England, from the first Invasion by 
the Romans. By John Lingard, D.D. 8 vols. 4to. Lon- 
don: 1819-30. 

2. The same. Fourth Edition. 13 vols. 8vo. London: 
1837-9. 

H*” we been asked, thirty years ago, what history we 

would recommend to a person desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the annals of England, we should have 
paused long before we could have given a satisfactory reply. 

At that period there was not, in fact, a history of that countr 

deserving the commendation of any one who respected trut 

more than the interests and prejudices of a sect or a faction. 

If the reader, however, differ from us, and suppose that there 





* For example, in the “ Stabat Mater,” he shrinks from the touching address 
to the Mother, commencing at the fifth verse, “‘ Kia Mater fons amoris!” 


VOL, XII.—NO. XXIV. 20 
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would have been no just ground for our hesitation, let him 
point out the history which he would have recommended. 
On consideration, he will find that what might at first sight 
appear a very easy matter was one of no ielleney difficulty. 
Let us for a moment reflect on the condition of our historical 
literature up to that period. 

As no one would think of recommending to such an in- 
quirer any of the historical compilations which were published | 
prior to the Revolution, it is needless to dwell particularly on 
their merits or defects, though it may not be wholly unprofit- 
able to take a passing glance at their leading characteristics. 
All those prior to the Reformation may be dismissed very 
summarily. ‘They were indeed, when compared with any- 
thing of the same class in modern days, very queer produc- 
tions. Each chronicler seemed to act on the motto— 


“ Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli.” 


Whatever they read, heard, or saw, they inserted in their 
chronicles, without much regard to the nature or order of the 
subjects. But though you may regret that they were perhaps 
a little too credulous—not overburthened with book-learning 
or a knowledge of the world; not judicious in their selection or 
arrangement, just in their observations, or temperate in their 
abuse of the enemies of liberty and religion; yet you are 
satisfied that they were honest men, who, uncorrupted by 
camps or courts, the hope of patronage or the fear of punish- 
ment, boldly recorded their own opinions of whatever they 
deemed worthy of notice;—and though you may doubt the 
accuracy of some of their statements, you have no doubt that 
what they wrote they believed to be true; and you have the 
same confidence in them as you would in any other plain, 
bold, brusque, unpretending, old witnesses, called up to swear 
to transactions in which they had no earthly interest, to make 
them deviate a tittle from what they deemed the truth. We 
must admit that they occasionally abuse, in no measured 
terms, the objects of their antipathy; but their abuse is the 
evident outpouring of honest hearts, that believed in the 
villainy of those they condemned, and would disdain to resort 
to sly insinuation or deliberate untruth, for the purpose of 
defaming. In their chronicles we meet with a licence of 
remark on the conduct of our sovereigns, and fierce denun- 
ciations of their acts of tyranny and violence, for which, if 
written after the Reformation, the authors would have been 
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deservedly, according to the new standard of light and free- 
dom, hanged, embowelled, and burned. This fearless love of 
truth and freedom compensates, in our opinion, for all their 
imperfections; and even notwithstanding those imperfections, 
it is admitted by men who were by no means disposed to 
eulogise anything Catholic, that though for a long time after 
the conquest the annals of England were written by no one 
skilful hand, yet they were “represented in so clear a light 
as leaves very little either obscure or uncertain in the history 
of our kingdom or the succession of our kings, and for this 
advantage we are indebted to our monasteries.” * 

IN (6 ,% After the Reformation a great number of Protestant writers 

(}. appeared, but they were utterly devoid of those manly and 
noble feelings which distinguished their Catholic predecessors. 
Of the many causes, which contributed to produce this un- 
fortunate result, the principal were the doctrines of abject 
slavery inculcated by the Established Church, the despotic 
tendencies of our Protestant sovereigns, and the censorship of 
the press, then introduced for the first time into these realms. 
The other causes may be left to the imagination of the reader. 
The two following illustrations of the working of the new 
system, will explain it perhaps as clearly as if we wrote 
volumes about it. Grafton was printer to Elizabeth. He 
wrote a history of England, from the earliest ages; and in 
describing the reign of John, did not mention Magna Charta. 
Sir John Hayward wrote a tract on the life of Henry IV, in 
which he stated very broadly the doctrines entertained in the 
time of Richard II, as to the right of the people to depose their 
sovereigns; and Elizabeth considered his offence so rank that 
she threatened to put him to the rack. We may add, en pas- 
sant, that one of the speakers whom he introduces as advising a 
rebellion against Richard, mentions among other grounds for 
it, in policy, law, and divinity, which would amaze the wildest 
Radical of the present day, that the Germans were in the 
habit of fining and imprisoning their kings for misconduct. 
Few other writers of that period had the honesty or courage 
to disregard the royal patronage, and incur the penalties pro- 
vided for seditious libellers and traitors, by broaching obsolete 
notions, inconsistent with the views of divine right inculcated 
under the new dispensation. With scarcely another excep- 
tion, they are all remarkable for the omission or misrepre- 





* Priestley, Lect. on Hist. p. 198, citing Sir W. Temple as having made the 
observation before him. 
20? 
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sentation of every transaction favourable to the liberties of 
the people. With the pamphleteers and writers of biogra- 
phies and detached portions of history, who appeared from 
the Reformation to the Revolution, we have now nothing to 
do, being concerned about those only who professed to write 
complete histories of England; and as these compilations 
are now seldom seen, except by a few who are impelled by 
some peculiar motive to look at them, we shall not waste 
time or space with farther comments upon them. 
. | <%} Up to the Revolution no work had appeared worthy of the 
p>” name of a history of England. In the reigns of Anne and 
George I, Echard published a history, embodying the national 
annals from the Roman invasion to 1688. As he wrote in 
the spirit of a High Churchman and Tory, and therefore co- 
incided with the prejudices of a vast body of the nation, he 
obtained considerable popularity. He was, however, soon 
superseded by Rapin, who in 1725 published his history, in 
seventeen volumes, at the Hague. He was one of the French 
Protestants, whom the persecution of 1685 drove to England. 
There he became tutor in some noble families. He attended 
William III in his campaign in this country; afterwards 
obtained a small pension from him, and retired to Wesel in 
the duchy of Cleves, where he commenced and finished his 
history. A few years after its publication at the Hague, 
two translations appeared in England, by ‘Tyndal and Kelly. 
In impartiality and accuracy it was far superior to any pre- 
ceding history, and therefore maintained a high reputation 
for a long time; but Rapin being a foreigner, and residing 
abroad during its composition, was necessarily ignorant of 
many things which an English historian ought to have known. 
In 1744, Guthrie, a rank Tory, published three folio volumes, 
which he hoped would eclipse the fame of Rapin’s; but he 
and they were soon forgotten. In 1747, Carte, a non-juring 
clergyman, published the first volume of a history of Eng- 
land; and in 1750, 1752, and 1755, a second, third, and 
fourth volume, which brought the history down only to 1654. 
In a knowledge of his subject, and particularly of the rolls of 
parliament, and other early records, he was eminently su- 
perior to any of his predecessors; but he was prolix, diffuse, 
and inelegant ; an inveterate Tory, and could not be safely 
followed in the narration of any transaction in which the 
pretensions of the crown and the liberties of the subject 
came in collision. 
Such was the state of English historical literature when 
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Hume entered the field. His history has attracted so much 
attention that we must notice it at greater length than 
any of its predecessors. Hume, after the publication of the 
greater part of his essays and treatises, was in 1752 chosen 
librarian to the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, and 
having thus the command of a large library, and considering 
“ the subject suited to every capacity,”* he betook himself to 
writing the history of England. The first and second volumes, 
comprising the house of Stuart, appeared respectively in 
1754 and 1756; and in the interval between the appearance 
of the two, he published his Natural History of Religion. 
In 1759, two more volumes followed, comprising the history 
of the house of Tudor; and in 1761, two more, completing 
the series back to the Roman invasion. In 1763, he received 
an invitation from Lord Hertford, to attend him in his em- 
bassy to Paris, with a near prospect of being made secretary ; 
was soon afterwards appointed secretary, and in the summer 
of 1765, on Lord Hertford’s coming to this country as lord 
lieutenant, was left there as chargé d affaires, till the arrival 
of the Duke of Richmond, towards the end of the year. In 
1767, he received the appointment of under-secretary of 
state, from Mr. Conway, which he held till 1769. He had 
acted as secretary to General St. Clair in 1746, in an incur- 
sion on the coast of France, and in 1747 and 1748, in his 
military embassy to the courts of Vienna and Turin. 

The fact of Sete having spent so much of his time in 
the composition of literary and philosophical essays was con- 
sidered by many as a proof of his unfitness for the task of 
writing a history of England. But this was the very sort of 
preparation that secured to him the fame which he acquired, 
as it imparted to his style a polish, brilliancy, and beauty, 
which could not have been well attained during a long de- 
votion to historical composition. Hume having acquired his 
style, had all that he wanted to write such a history as he 
wrote. In the composition of this work he deviated little from 
the track which he had so long pursued; it is from first to 
last evidently the work of an essayist and “ philosopher,” 
who regarded truth as subordinate to effect, and looked to his 
own ends, personal and philosophical, more than to any other 
sublunary objects. To apologize for the misconduct of the ‘ 
Stuarts, to write down the British constitution, as well as the 
Christian religion, or at least so much of both as were not then 


* See an account of his life, by himself, p. 9. 
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admired by the higher orders of the state; to compose, in fur- 
therance of these meritorious views, an agreeable, interesting, 
romantic, saleable version of English history, interspersed wit 
“ profound philosophical observations,” and to acquire thereby 
both fame and profit, were the objects which he sought to attain. 
For this achievement his essay-writing had admirably quali- 
fied him; and the ordinary histories, and especially Carte’s, 
so far as it went, supplied the materials. By some he has 
been called the copyist of Carte; but it is of no importance 
what particular historian he copied, since as he himself had 
not time or inclination to refer to the original sources of 
history, he must have copied some one.* He affected origi- 
nality not as a historian, but asa philosophical commentator on 
history ; his acquaintance with English history was too slight 
to enable him to set up as an original historian. He hunts 
out no original documents, ransacks no records, refutes no 
long-received statements on matters of fact, combats no preju- 
dices, except after a popular fashion that exhibits no research, 
and that renders his opposition more pleasing than his silence 
or assent, and never scrutinizes the authorities which he cites ; 
for, as was well observed by an admirer of his,—who might 
exclaim, “ with all thy faults I love thee still,"-—though the 
“cabalistic array of names, and syllables, and figures, at the 
foot of his pages,” may “ betray the reader into a belief that 
the history +4 resulted from a careful comparison of testi- 
monies,” yet on “a more minute examination of the authori- 
ties,” he will find that they were merely taken up at second- 
hand.t 

Hume has been eulogised for his knowledge of the human 
heart, as exhibited in his delineation of character. We con- 
fess that we could never see the justice of this eulogy. He 
certainly strings together very prettily antithetical catalogues 
of virtues and vices, merits and defects, and appends them 
to the names of James, Charles, &c., as the case may be. 
No doubt in the preparation of these catalogues he exhibits 
an acquaintance with the names of a great many good and 
bad qualities, and no small tact in his mode of arranging 
them; but who can place the slightest reliance on the fidelity 
of his delineations? And if they are not true, what is the 





* See the question how far he may be considered a copyist of Carte, discussed 
in the “ Edinburgh Review,” vol. lili. p. 15. 
¢ See Quart. Rev. vol. xxxiv. p. 249-50, &c. 
See, for instance, the characters of James I and Charles I, vol. v. p. 154, 
and vol, vii. p. 146, 
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use of them? And in either case how can an historian be 
said to exhibit any extraordinary merit, merely because 
having the actions of his personages given, he guesses at some 
of the qualities that probably tended to produce them ? 

This practice of delineating character has been so much 
eulogized, and so generally considered a proof of great histo- 
rical abilities, that we must be excused for adding a few obser- 
vations. It is borrowed from the Greek and Roman writers, 
and particularly from Tacitus, who is commonly looked up to 
as the standard model. But no one would say that Tacitus 
was a scrupulously truthful historian, or that he would spoil 
the effect of one of his finely-laboured periods, by the ad- 
dition or subtraction of a fact or an epithet, in obedience to 
the demands of historical justice. If we must imitate the 
writers of antiquity in attributing qualities and motives, why 
not also imitate them in attributing speeches? The reason 
plainly is, that we are at this day and in these degrees of 
latitude, too phlegmatic and unimaginative to believe in 


the authenticity of such orations. hy then tolerate the 
practice of assigning motives and qualities, merely because 


it is in some slight degree less improbable that our historians 
have had some means of becoming acquainted with the motives 
and qualities of the personages whom they represent, than 
that they procured verbatim reports of their speeches? But 
the day is approaching, if it have not already come, when 
we shall exercise the same phlegmatic common sense in both 
cases, and scout the one absurdity as well as the other. So 
warped was Hume’s mind by the habitual substitution of 
imagination for research, that he, more majorum, attributes 
speeches as well as motives and qualities. Thus Fox 
charges him with employing “several pages in giving the 
arguments which he affirms were made use of, as he gives 
us to understand, in the House of Commons, for and against 
the question” of the grant of the revenue to James II, 
though Fox could not “find either from tradition or from 
contemporary writers, any ground to think that either the 
reasons which Hume has adduced, or indeed any other, were 
urged in opposition to the grant;” and it is not improbable 
that if they had been urged, “the utterer would have been 
expelled, or sent to the Tower; and it is certain that he 
would not have been heard with any degree of attention or 
even patience.”* In short, it is only by the exquisite style 
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of Hume and a few others, that this most profitless exercise 
of imagination and pedantry has been hitherto rendered just 
barely tolerable. 

But with the narrative of facts he interweaves philosophical 
observations, at once just, beautiful, and profound. So say 
his admirers. There is scarcely a work in the language so 
generally known as his history. Why then do we never see 
any of these profound philosophical observations quoted by 
any one? If there were anything noble, generous, or wise in 
them, is it probable that they would be so utterly neglected ? 
Take up any of his volumes, examine it with the utmost 
attention, and in vain will you look for an idea exhibiting 
the slightest wish for the advancement of liberty or the 
repression of despotism, or the improvement in any manner 
of the mass of mankind, or involving any principle which 
would be useful in directing the conduct of an individual, a 
family, or a nation. No: his philosophy, as it has been 
called, is little more than the well-rounded flippancies of a cold- 
hearted metaphysical cynic, infidel, and slave, endeavouring 
to turn into ridicule whatever plain, honest, and religious 
freemen love and venerate. 

It seems strange at first sight, that a writer of Hume’s 
infidel opinions, should have been so long the favourite his- 
torian of Protestant England. It is easily explained. We 
now and then hear at Conservative festivals, of the “ piety 
of our ancestors;” but if we look closely to the history of 
the last century, we find that at the period in which Hume 
wrote, there was no real religious feeling among the classes 
for whose good wishes he was solicitous. In literary and 
political circles infidelity was the test of an homme d’esprit ; 
and in proof of a man’s being “no very great wit,” it was 
only necessary to say that “he believed in a God.” "What- 
ever Christian feeling existed among the humbler classes, 
evaporated in persecution and riot; and those in authority 
assumed the mask of religion only, when the clamours of 
the rabble compelled them to demand on behalf of the 
“ Protestant interest” some additional penalties against such 
as were weak enough to be Christians without believing in 
the Thirty-nine Articles. We were then on the high-road 
to the same state of universal infidelity and ial teece, 
which now prevails in all the Protestant states of Germany, 
and were only arrested in our progress by the Methodists 
and the French Revolution. The Church was looked upon 
principally as a political contrivance, for putting a certain por- 
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tion of the produce of the soil into the pockets of the needy 
members of the aristocracy; and those members, when they 
entered it, fully justified this high opinion of the end of its 
institution; for their conduct proved that with them in that 
day, as it has been with their Irish brethren, the exaction 
of church dues was the primary element of faith, and the 
inculcation of Church principles a mere secondary accident. 
In short, they were in the very state in which Hume thought 
that every wise legislator should endeavour to keep them; 
for, said the philosophical historian and under-secretary of 
state of Protestant England, “in reality the most decent and 
advantageous compromise which he (every wise legislator) 
can make with the spiritual guides, is to bribe their indo- 
lence, by affixing stated salaries to their profession, and ren- 
dering it superfluous for them to be farther active than 
merely to preserve their flocks from straying in quest of new 
pastures.”* Such being the state of religion when the En- 
glish Voltaire began to write, all he had to do was, as a wit 
and philosopher, to ridicule Christianity in general, and Ca- 
tholicism and dissent in particular; but, as mankind were so 
weak and superstitious as not to be able to do without some 
religious hobby-horse, and as it was essential to the main- 
tenance of the Protestant constitution, that this {ittle foible 
should be encouraged, to shew that the Established Church 
was of all others the most genteel and respectable ;—this he 
did, and with a success which proved that he hit off the taste 
of the day to a nicety. 

It also seems very strange that a writer who laboured so 
strenuously in behalf of that “ arbitrary power,” of which the 
people of England affected such an abhorrence, should be 
their favourite and idolized historian. But this also is sus- 
ceptible of a very simple solution. ‘The hostility to arbitrary 
power was mere cant. Hume knew that the vast majority 
of those for whom he was writing were slaves in heart, and 
had not one pulse beating in unison with freedom. He 
looked upon Englishmen from the time of Henry VIII as 
inbred slaves. ‘Those of the age of that reformer, he says, 
“like eastern slaves were inclined to admire those acts of 
violence and tyranny which were exercised over themselves 
and at their own expense.” Elizabeth’s government he com- 
pared to that of Turkey, but thought that the government 
of his own day was in reality of a much more despotic and 
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eastern character.* In one of his essays he formally in- 
vestigated the question, “ Whether the British government 
inclines more to absolute monarchy or to a republic?” decided 
the inclination to be in favour of the former, and that 
sooner or later England would be subjected to that form 
of polity; and even regarded this as a more happy change 
than any other that was likely to occur. Had these senti- 
ments been considered a libel on the constitution, would he 
have been so soon afterwards raised to important and con- 
fidential offices? In fact they were in that day the senti- 
ments most likely to secure advancement for the man who 
professed them. It is all very fine to talk now about the 
freedom of our Protestant constitution, when we have escaped 
the curse of despotism with which Protestantism has afflicted 
every other monarchial country in Europe in which it has 
attained an ascendancy; but if we look to the state of Eng- 
land when Hume wrote, we shall see that it was becoming 
like its continental brethren in civil polity as well as in faith; 
and that were it not for the American war, the Irish struggle 
for independence, the French revolution, the demands here 
and in England for parliamentary reform, the excitement of 
the popular mind thereby created, and the inquiries conse- 
quently made into the nature of our constitutional rights, we 
should have been most probably, long ere now, in the same 
state as every other Protestant monarchy in Europe—Prussia, 
Hanover, Denmark, Sweden, &c. &c.—and Englishmen would 
be now in all the couceit of slavery and enlightenment, de- 
nouncing the freedom as well as the creed of their fathers. 
We must not therefore wonder that Hume adopted, or accom- 
modated his work to, the feelings of the times, and that we 
find him invariably advocating despotism and its agents, and 
ridiculing liberty and all who loved it. 

Hume was in reality unqualified in all points but one 
for writing a history of England. To understand the con- 
duct of a Christian people, he should have had some of the 
feelings of a Christian; to understand the conduct of the 
English people, he should have had some of the feelings of 
an Englishman; to understand their struggles for their 
liberties, he should have had some of the feelings of a free- 
man, and some notion of what those liberties originally were ; 
to understand the effect of new laws and circumstances on 
the character of the constitution, he should have known the 
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nature of that constitution; to do justice to the crown, as 
well as to the people, he should not have been a partisan of 
either; to narrate correctly the events of sixteen centuries, 
and particularly the controverted points of English story, 
he should have been a learned, pains-taking, diligent inves- 
tigator, habituated to pause frequently before he committed 
himself to any one version of a disputed transaction; to 
look to facts more than to the abstract results which some 
system of philosophy might deduce from them; and, above 
all, to value plain truth more than fine writing. It is ob- 
vious from what we have already stated, that in all these 
particulars Hume was pre-eminently deficient. He was 
not a Christian or an Englishman. Prior to writing his 
history, he had not spent two years altogether in England. 
Having lived almost exclusively in Scotland and on the 
continent under the civil law, which is generally considered 
as having a tendency to despotism, and under forms of go- 
vernment which were all but absolute, he knew not the 
nature of the common law or constitution, or liberties of 
England; had none of the feelings of an English freeman ; 
but looked upon despotism as the government of every civil- 
ized country, and freedom as the remnant of those liberties 
enjoyed by man in his natural state, and which should be 
withdrawn from him as soon as he was completely reclaimed 
from barbarism. He was in reality not much better qua- 
lified for the task of writing a history of England, than 
would be any of the metaphysical philosophe essayists at- 
tached to the courts of Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, or Hano- 
ver. Or, to make the parallel complete, who would expect 
from an employé and pensionnaire of any of those governments, 
a bold, honest, impartial, and accurate history of the country 
now under its control—before it was “reformed” and en- 
slaved—of its constitutional rights, and its struggles in defence 
of them; of the means by which those rights were abolished, 
and those struggles suppressed, and Protestantism and sla- 
very established and perpetuated; and, above all, of the arts 
by which the nation was deluded into the belief, that the 
new creed and new government were not imposed upon 
them by force and fraud, but were the results of their own 
free will, and that come what may, the new supply of Gos- 
el light was more than an equivalent for all that they had 
ost ? Asa Scotchman, Hume was the zealous apologist of that 
Scotch family, who were among England’s greatest oppressors. 
But it is unnecessary to go through the long catalogue of 
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his disqualifications as to the character of a correct and im- 
partial historian; his proudest admirers do not now affect to 
say that he has the slightest pretensions. 

Hume soon acquired an extraordinary popularity, and 
maintained it for a long time, though he was at once assailed 
by Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, for a multitude of 
offences against the place and duty of a historian: by the 
first for seeming “ to take a particular pleasure in degradin 
the national character of the people of England;”* by the 
second for his falsification of every event affecting the cha- 
racters of the native and Catholic Irish; and by the last for 
the wnnational feelings which he displays in speaking of 
Scotch men and things; and by all, English, Irish, and 
Scotch, who were not Tories or Churchmen, for his partiality 
to absolute monarchy, ignorance of history, and indifference to 
truth. At first these attacks served only to bring him into 
notoriety; but as the contest for religious liberty thickened, 
and Catholics and dissenters acquired more power and spirit, 
and felt more disposed to refute his misstatements, as the 
people generally began to inquire more particularly into the 
original character of the government and constitution, as new 
evidences respecting the transactions which he records came 
to light, and his readers became more rigorous in examining 
into his authorities, and more attentive to the charges against 
him, his ignorance, errors, and misrepresentations, appeared so 
glaringly, that his staunchest admirers were obliged to admit 
them. Curry exposed his misstatements with regard to the 
civil wars in this country ; Birch with regard to Glamorgan’s 
commission from Charles I; Laing with regard to the reigns 
of the Stuarts in Scotland; and Millar and Brodie with 
regard to the civil government of England,—the first of the 
two latter gentlemen directing a great part of four octavo 
volumes against him, and the second devoting four octavo 
volumes exclusively to proving his misrepresentation of the 
character of the English government, in every age to which 
his history extends, and especially from the accession of the 
Tudors to the Revolution. ‘These are the principal writers 
against him, whom we just now recollect ; but several others, 
equally learned and zealous, appeared against him from time 
to time; so that on almost every material statement in his 
work, he was clearly proved to be inaccurate, partial, super- 
ficial, or worse; and though his style and toryism still in- 
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duced Protestant schools and families to retain him as an 
agreeable instructor for youth, no man turned to him as an 
authority, and his credit as a historian was gone for ever. 
Clitarchi probatur ingenium, fides infamatur,” says Quin- 
tilian (Insti. Orator. lib. x. c. 1) of a historian who is now as 
forgotten as Hume will be, not seventeen, but two centuries 
hence. As we may be supposed to be too much prejudiced 
against him to be received as authoritative arbiters of his 
merits, we shall cite a few passages from writers whose reli- 
gious partialities are against us. 

The: writer of the article in the Quarterly Review, to which 
we have already referred, as admitting that Hume took up 
his authorities at second-hand, contrasts the rules laid down 
by him, in his Hssay on Miracles, for examining into the 
character of witnessess, the value of authorities, and the 
weight of evidence, with his own practice in composing his 
history; and adds, that he does not observe “ the obvious rule 
of avoiding to adduce secondary evidence when an original 
witness can be obtained.”* Another writer in the same pe- 
riodical, who was so ardent an admirer of Hume, as to say 
that his history “can no more be supplanted by anything 
else on the same subject, than Macbeth, or the Paradise Lost, 
or the Dunciad,” yet admitted, that since “ new lights as to 
the details of many of the most important periods have been 
pouring on the world in floods, since Hume wrote,” “the 
application of a firm, though respectful, hand, to correct ad- 
mitted errors and fill up inconvenient blanks, would be sure 
of a zealous reception.”t In another number of the same 
periodical, we find another writer complaining of the disad- 
vantages arising from the popularity of so erroneous a history, 
and saying that it is the “inevitable consequence of the 
establishment of a very masterly work as the acknowledged, 
the authorised, history of any particular time or country, that 
if it does not arrest the free progress of inquiry, it prevents 
the general dissemination of any subsequent discoveries 
in the same province;” that “where one man of letters, 
or one inquiring lover of truth, reads the less attractive 
but more accurate statement, hundreds content themselves 
with the agreeable or eloquent original: and thus errors, 
which have been exploded for years from the historic belief 
of the better-informed few, remain inveterately moulded up 
with the popular instruction ;” that though “no one would 
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think of reading Newton, in the present day, as a complete 
treatise on optics;” and “though even the staunchest ‘Tory 
must admit the deficiencies of Hume, and acknowledge that 
from the public documents alone that have come to light 
since he wrote, it is impossible that his work should be a per- 
fect or an accurate history of our country, yet to how many 
is Hume the ne plus ultra of authority! . . . . Thus is error 
perpetuated and canonized by genius, and the work which 
reflects the highest credit on a national literature, and during 
its first days is a source of unmingled good, by promulgating 
and impressing valuable knowledge upon the public mind in 
the most effective manner, becomes incidentally the cause of 
some mischief and retards the free promulgation of truth.”* 
Such condemnations extorted from such zealous admirers 
render comment superfluous. The North American Review, 
a journal published at Boston, thus speaks of Hume: “ At 
this time of day it is unnecessary to enlarge on the faults of 
Hume’s History of England. Like all great evils, this one 
has at length wrought its own cure. His misrepresentations 
are now so glaring, that the very party he intended to aid 
has been obliged to turn against him in self-defence. In 
nothing is the progress of liberal opinions more clearly shown 
than in the fate of this historian. Notwithstanding the 
charms of his style, and the vigour of his intellect, no En- 
glishman of sense pretends now-a-days to justify or defend 
him. . . . . That any instructor in our day should place his 
work in the hands of a youth, leaving him to suppose that it 
contained the truth, is to us a matter of no little surprise. 
It is certain that in England his authority as to any event 
subsequent to the Tudor dynasty, would be received with 
ridicule.”+ “His historical inaccuracy is now so clearly 
proved, that he never will be cited as an authority in matters 
of fact again.”t “ At this time of day nobody thinks of 
placing reliance upon the account of the British Revolution 
given by Mr. Hume.”§ The Edinburgh Review says, “ It is 
thus [an extract from Hume’s history had been just quoted] 
that history is manufactured by indolent and partial writers, 
who having a talent for narrative, being careless of truth, 
omit the facts which do not suit them, and invent circum- 
stances to fill up blanks in their materials or save themselves 
the trouble of research, making their fancy subservient to the 
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purpose which they may have in view, of exalting a party or 
an individual. ‘There are more misrepresentations than sen- 
tences in the passage we have now cited.”* Another writer, 
in a subsequent volume, says that “ Hume’s summaries of 
the conflicting views of different parties at particular eras,” 
though admired for their clearness, brevity, and plausibility, 
- “in reality belong rather to conjecturalt than to authentic 

istory ;” that there is not one of the forms of partiality, to 
which the practice of writing history in accordance with a 
theory gives rise, “of which he does not afford habitually the 
strongest examples ;” that his misrepresentations “are every 
day more known and admitted, and the unostentatious labours 
of his correctors have already shaken the very foundations of 
his authority with all intelligent readers ;” that “it contains 
more irreconcileable opinions, and indeed more contradictory 
statements, than are to be found in any historical work in 
existence ;” and that in Brodie’s work he “is convicted of so 
many inaccuracies and partial statements that we really think 
his credit among historians, for correctness of assertion, will 
be soon nearly as low as it has long been with theologians for 
orthodoxy of belief.”} 

In 1771, the first volume of Dr. Henry’s history appeared ; 
in 1793, the sixth and last, and the intervening volumes at 
different intervals between these two periods. Dr. Henry 
proposed to continue the work down to his own time, in ten 
books, but died in 1790, when he had all but completed the 
sixth book, or volume, bringing the history down to the 
accession of Edward VI. Fach volume was divided into 
seven chapters, for the history of civil and military, of eccle- 
siastical, of legal and constitutional, and of literary affairs; of 
arts, of commerce, and of manners. In the first four volumes 
the affairs of England and Scotland were narrated together, 
under the head of Great Britain; in the fifth and sixth 
volumes, the chapters on civil and military affairs, laws and 
religion, were divided into two parts or sections, for the two 
divisions of the island. This work had considerable success 
for a long time, which was attributable to the increasing 
desire for information upon letters, arts, commerce, and man- 
ners, which preceding writers had neglected, for details of 
battles, sieges, embassies, treaties, and pageantries. However, 
the style was not good, the arrangement was unnatural, and 
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mixing up the affairs of England and Scotland led to per- 
plexity and confusion; and as these faults were discovered, 
the popularity of the work gradually passed away, and it is 
never likely to revive. 

As abridgments and select portions of history do not come 
within the range of our present inquiry, we pass by Mr. 
Sharon Turner’s history of the Anglo-Saxons, and several 
other works, which, under other circumstances, might be 
entitled to some notice. 

We have now named all the histories of England from 
which a selection could have been made thirty years since; 
and will the reader wonder any longer at our hesitation, or 
at Hume’s success? If the latter had continued to maintain 
the position which he then occupied, and had gone down to 
posterity as the standard and favourite historian of England, 
would it not have been the deepest humiliation to English- 

en, jealous of their country’s fame, that she should be known 
to distant generations only in the character assigned to her 
by him? On the consequences, however, of such an event, 
it would be now superfluous to speculate. At the close of 
the war, people generally began to turn their attention to the 
arts of peace, more than they had ever done before; the 
agitation for Catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform 
excited discussion and inquiry; historical topics were can- 
vassed that had lain hidden under the dust and obscurity of 
ages; and, above all, an anxiety sprung up to arrive at the 
exact truth, irrespective of sectarian or political objects. To 
this new turn of the public mind, the histories then in the 
market were unsuited. They were written for a class of 
readers who adopted every statement upon trust, were not 
curious in overhauling authorities, and mistook appeals to 
ows and philosophical speculations for history. But 

nowledge was now spreading; books which had been be- 
fore confined to the learned few, were now in every body’s 
hands ; opinions which had never been questioned were now 
scouted with ridicule; every reader conceived himself as ca- 
pable of theorising as the historian; and all with one voice 
demanded that which is the only proper substratum for all 
speculations in morals and politics—plain, well-authenticated, 
unvarnished facts, and spurned with contempt that motley 
mixture of romance and philosophy with which their fathers 
had been delighted. A new history was therefore wanted: 
it appeared from a quarter from which it could have been 
least expected. 
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Horace Walpole prefixed a motto to a part of his memoirs, 
intimating that to be a good historian one should not be of 
any religion, of any country, of any —— or of any 
party. This is true so far only that a historian must not be 
blinded by his national, religious, professional, or party feel- 
ings, in his estimate of the events and characters which he re 
cords ; but we should say that the person who could sit down 
to write a history totally devoid of all such feelings, must 
be a mere milk-and-water vegetating imbecile, “ good,” in com- 
mon parlance, “ for neither kith, king, nor country,” and.that 
his history would be a type of himself. No, the man who would 
write an enduring history of any people must be one of them- 
selves, in heart and soul. No nation should be condemned un- 
heard, on the statements of a stranger, who understood not their 
religion, their laws, or their feelings, rejoiced not in their glory 
and sympathised not in their sufferings. Of all nations, the 
English have the best right to the benefit of a principle which 
they themselves extend to the greatest malefactors; and 
therefore he who would aspire to be their historian, should 
be an Englishman and a Christian; and for the same reason 
that he should be an Englishman and a Christian, we think 
that he ought to be a Catholic; that he might understand 
and do justice to the feelings and motives and conduct of the 
majority of those whose annals he records: for authentic 
English history commences with the Christian era, whereas 
Protestantism has been established scarcely three centuries 
in these realms, and even during those three centuries 
the principal relations of England, in peace and war, have 
been with Catholic countries. Another reason why he who 
would seek permanent fame as the historian of England 
should be a Catholic, is, that as the Protestantism of these 
realms will in all probability have followed, ere the close of 
the present century, in the wake of the many other forms of 
error which have in every age risen for a time to disturb the 
repose of the Church, and then have passed away and been 
forgotten; no writer of Protestant principles can hope to 
survive the fall of those principles, and maintain his popu- 
larity through Catholic ages. ‘This was an element of im- 
mortality which Hume miscalculated, when in the pride of 
human vanity he thought that his compilation would survive 
Christianity, and apologised for introducing an account of 
the Catholic religion, by saying, that “history addresses itself 
to a more distant posterity than will ever be reached by a 
local and temporary theology; and the characters of sects may 

VOL. XII.—NO, XXIV. 21 
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be studied when their controversies shall be totally forgotten.”* 
Were he alive now he would see that his history is not likely 
to address itself to a more distant generation than the present, 
and that both it and the local and temporary theology, of which 
it has been considered so powerful an auxiliary, will be soon 
“totally forgotten.” 

Never did any one sit down better qualified to write the 
history of any country than did Dr. Lingard to write that of 
England. Calm, good-tempered, and deliberative, no trace 
of haste, ill-nature, or thoughtlessness, can be discovered in 
his writings. Acquainted with the innumerable religious ab- 
surdities which had in every age exhibited themselves under 
one name or another, for which thousands had been ready to 
battle, but of which, when the first fervour of fanaticism sub- 
sided, they were heartily ashamed, and with the many dogmas 
in which truth was separated from error by such slight and 
almost imperceptible distinctions, that without the aid of 
authority many wise men would be puzzled to say where the 
one ended and the other began, and knowing that in most 
cases error arose from an ignorant and misguided zeal for the 
truth—for few men would deliberately turn from the path 
which they believed would lead to salvation—he could look 
upon all the phantasies which had swarmed in England with 
the mild charity of a Christian—for “charity is” ever “ac- 
cording to knowledge ”—not with the baleful and withering 
sneer of a sceptic, or the narrow bigotry and hate of a sectary. 
United with a Church that knew no limit in space or dura- 
tion, he could not, like the disciple of a “ local and temporary 
theology,” suffer his mind to be embittered by any feeling of 
humiliation, because the members of that Church in this par- 
ticular corner of the globe were for a while suffering a severe 
probation; and viewing the fanatical outbreaks of her oppo- 
nents as tornadoes to warn her servants that they must not 
sleep upon their posts, he could feel no more reason to misre- 
present their fury, than a mariner could to libel the elements 
in his log-book. Hence in his history you find no sect ma- 
ligned or misrepresented ; no doctrines, or motives, or conduct, 
imputed which they would repudiate ; and hence you find no 
Protestant out of the pale of the Establishment complaining 
of his truthfulness, impartiality, or justice. Knowing fully 
the limits of the temporal as well as of the spiritual rights of 
the pontiff, and the distinction between his temporal and 





* History of Great Britain under the House of Stuart, Ist ed. vol. i. p. 25. 
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spiritual character, and how little the Church was accountable 
for the errors of the man or the prince, he could not hesitate 
to tell the whole truth, where a writer of less learning would 
be more scrupulous. Knowing also that there is no real 
connexion—whatever some people may think to the contrary 
—between the truth of Catholic doctrines and the misconduct 
of professed Catholics, unless of course that conduct be the 
consequence of believing in those doctrines, he could have no 
motive for concealing, denying, or justifying the faults or 
crimes of real or nominal Catholics. He was also free from 
that greatest of literary foibles, and worst bane of a historian 
—a system of philosophy; that is to say, a certain number 
of propositions—no matter what—concerning human society, 
with which, like the classic tyrant of antiquity, he is to size 
every transaction. Nothing can be more ruinous to the 
fidelity of history than the indulgence of this fancy, as, in- 
stead of waiting to evolve his principles from a clear view 
of a long train of events, the philosophic historian—for that 
is the name—perverts and colours his facts to make them 
coincide with his theory, and acts just as if nations were 
made merely to elucidate the fantasies of literary specula- 
tors. It may be said, that if a man have a strong mind, he 
cannot be guilty of such trifling; but the fact of his setting 
out to write history in accordance with a theory is a proof 
of weakness or knavery. He regards his theory as of more 
importance than any history, and cannot impartially set down 
events which plainly refute or contradict that theory. It 
is not in human nature to do it, and no man has yet done 
it. In every department of life the disposition, not arising 
from improper motives, to determine off-hand and in general 
terms the nature and character of things, in themselves ob- 
scure, intricate, and complicated, is evidence of a weak, in- 
experienced, and self-sufficient mind. Thus you see young 
presumptuous lawyers resolving every case by the standard 
of certain general principles, omitting from their consideration 
some apparently unimportant circumstances, which, however, 
take it altogether out of the operation of those principles, 
and which, when barely mentioned by some quiet unpretend- 
ing counsel, turn them and their client out of court. ‘Thus 
young physicians, flushed with the latest theories, without 
waiting patiently to consider all the symptoms of a disease, 
determine its character off-hand, prescribe some favourite 
nostrum, hold a post mortem examination, and learn caution. 
Thus young men generally, on hearing the details of any 
31* 
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transaction, characterize it at once, and in general terms; but 
old men review all the facts more deliberately, consider what 
can be said on every side, hesitate to pronounce categorically 
upon it, and if called upon to act, merely do whatever the occa- 
sion requires of them. And thus, finally, men of weak judg- 
ments, a little learning, little experience, some conceit, and a 
turn for speculation or day-dreaming, write history,—resolved 
to make every transaction quadrate with their notions of “ the 
eternal fitness of things,” viewing every fact in the light most 
congenial with their Relea, and deciding dogmatically, and 
in general terms, the character of every transaction, and the 
good and bad qualities, the virtues and vices, the motives and 
objects, of every person. But a man of sound judgment, 
immense learning, great sagacity, extensive experience of 
men and things, good common sense, and a practical turn of 
mind, is a slave to no theory, views every fact in every light 
without a previous predilection for any,—reflects how doubt- 
ful and unsatisfactory is the evidence of every event in past 
times,—how little any one can now really know about it,— 
how much its real character may be concealed, obscured, 
exaggerated,—how he must depend on the honesty and dis- 
crimination of those who wrote the original accounts,—how 
fallible is every mind, and that even the honestest men will 
mention those features only which appear to them important, 
and will omit those which to other men, in other times, are 
of far greater importance,—how limited must his knowledge 
be of the secret springs of other men’s actions, and particu- 
larly of those who died ages before he was born,—recollects 
how many events which for generations were deemed glorious 
or criminal, have appeared in quite a different light on the 
discovery of fuller evidence,—considers that in every human 
transaction good and evil are so intimately blended, that it is 
impossible to characterize it correctly in general terms, and 
that in every such transaction there are so many contradictory 
and counteracting circumstances that no general expression 
will fully and accurately explain and comprise all,—and con- 
cludes that his only proper course is to content himself with 
a plain statement of all the facts, and leave generalizations 
and theories to those who need them. This Dr. Lingard did, 
and this is one of the greatest excellences and beauties of 
his work. As you read it you are not pestered with any 
whims or fantasies of the writer; you feel that you are 
reading what a man of great research and sound judgment 
believed to be the real facts, and had no motive to misrepre- 
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sent one way or another ; and, in short, you are satisfied that 
it is history. 

This deviation from the former popular practice of viewing 
history as “philosophy teaching by” such examples as it 
thought proper to select, was a bold and novel step on the 
part of Dr. Lingard. That practice was the last remnant of 
the old system of philosophy, which, instead of collecting facts 
and inducting the proper consequences from them, first set up 
theories, and then cast about for facts to support them, and of 
course rejected all that did not confirm or elucidate them. 
This beginning at the wrong end was the principal cause 
why natural philosophy remained stationary for so many ages, 
while so many bright intellects were engaged in starting and 
solving theoretical quiddities—not more useful, and certainly 
far less amusing, than Chinese puzzles—until its folly was 
exposed by Lord Bacon, who promulgated the value of induc- 
tion, and for that exercise of common sense or genius is sure 
to attain immortality. But though the silliness of the prac- 
tice was obvious enough, and it had been long exploded from 
the field of natural philosophy, yet Dr. Lingard was the first 
who had the courage to scout it from the composition of 
history, and to do for that school of moral and _ political 
science what Bacon had done for that of natural philosophy. 
He of course, like other innovators on old usages, was assailed 
from various quarters, but he soon triumphed over all oppo- 
sition, and secured his fame more effectually and permanently, 
by thus bursting through ancient trammels, than if he had 
rested it on irrational prejudices in behalf of an absurd though 
long-established system. The more we consider the conduct 
of Dr. Lingard in this particular, and the temptations which 
the former practice held out to embellish and popularise his 
subject, the more we admire the soundness of his judgment— 
the originality of his views—and that confidence in his own 
powers, and in the sterling value of his materials, which 
enabled him to depart from the beaten track, and write the 
history of his country as it ought to be written. 

One quality which Dr. Lingard possessed in an eminent 
degree above all, who had ever attempted to write the history 
of England, was common sense to see the real insignificance, 
for all modern practical purposes, of all past events. What 
principle in science, politics, morals, or religion, can be now 
determined or affected by the conduct of any human being in 
the first seventeen centuries of the Christian era? Of what 
earthly consequence was it to him, or any other man of sense, 
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whether the bull of Adrian, transferring Ireland to Henry II, 
was forged: or genuine; whether Richard II died at Pomfret 
or at Stirl ng; whether it was he or some one like him that 
was exhibited at St. Paul’s; how many men were engaged at 
Flodden; at what particular moment “gospel light flashed 
from Boleyn’s eyes;” how many years, months, and minutes, 
she continued “chaste as the icicle on Dian’s temple ;” 
whether the Protestant or the Catholic persecutions were the 
more cold-blooded, relentless, and savage; whether, and how 
long, Elizabeth lived a maid; whether Cromwell was a 
hypocrite, Vane a fanatic, Monk a scoundrel, and Charles I 
a saint and a martyr. These questions, and a thousand 
others, though very good subjects for the declamations of 
schoolboys, have not now the slightest interest for men; and 
though it had been at one time a good argument against the 
Catholic claims, to say that Mary burned heretics, that Guy 
Fawkes was a determined villain, that popes in ancient times 
claimed the right of deposing princes, and that James IT was 
frightened by Dutch troops out of England for attempting to 
“subvert the fundamental laws,”—yet before Dr. Lingard 
began to write, such rhodomontade was confined to old ladies’ 
coteries and country pulpits. He therefore had no motive— 
religious, political, or speculative—to misrepresent any trans- 
action ; and he accordingly gave the real authentic version of 
every event, without looking to any object but the elucida- 
tion of truth, and with such thorough freedom from every 
species of partiality, that English critics, accustomed to the 
former style of writing history, could scarcely believe theirown 
senses, when they saw a book in which “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” was set before them. It 
is amusing to read the early criticisms on him. Never were 
there stronger illustrations of the dispositions of the men, who 


* Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike.” 


Every effort of human ingenuity was put forth to express 
censure, when not an error or misrepresentation could be 
pointed out,—to create a general belief of his partiality and 
/ maccuracy, without mentioning one tangible ground for 
shaking his credit,—to raise a prejudice against him on 
account merely of his being a Catholic and a priest,—and to 
make even his very impartiality a source of imputation.* 





* See, for instance, Quarterly Review, vol. xlvi. p. 6, &c. 
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Dr. Lingard’s learning and research are so well known and 
universally celebrated, that it is unnecessary to dilate upon 
them. To think even of comparing him with any of his 
predecessors would be doing him an injustice, of the grossness 
of which no one can have an adequate conception who has not 
contrasted his history with their compilations. 

At the time when Dr. Lingard began to write, the people 
were thoroughly sick of war, and were turning attention, 
more than they had ever before done, to the arts and privi- 
leges of peace, to commerce, manufactures, science, litera- 
ture, political economy, parliamentary reform, religious liberty, 
&e. &c., and to every thing in the history of the country 
tending to elucidate them ; and he was consequently induced 
to pay more attention to matters of this nature than any 
former historian. In his preface to the first edition, he him- 
self expressed his views, with regard both to these matters 
and the whole scope and execution of his work, so lucidly 
and briefly, that in justice to him as well as to our readers, 
we transfer the greater part of that preface to our pages. 
After stating that he had “spared no pains in consulting 
the most ancient historians, and comparing their narratives 
with such authentic documents as are known to exist;” 
that he had been careful “to exclude nothing which ap- 
peared to him important in its consequences, or illustrative 
of the character of the times;” and that it was the duty of 
the historian not to confine himself to a barren recital of 
facts, but also “to trace the silent progress of nations from 
barbarism to refinement, and to mark their successive im- 
provements in the arts of legislation and government ;” but 
at the same time to keep a steady rein on the imagination, 
and not to “ write a romance in the place of a history ;” he 
proceeded thus: ‘ Guided by these principles, the author of 
the present work has endeavoured to point out to the atten- 
tion of his readers whatever he could discover of importance 
in the manners, polity, and institutions of our ancestors ;” 
and particularly “considered it a duty to study the genius 
and manners of ” the Saxons; “ and to describe with accuracy 
their ranks and services, their courts of law and judicial pro- 
ceedings, their system of government and spirit of legisla- 
tion;” of the improvements introduced by the Normans, 
“the most important are carefully detailed in the following 
pages, together with the causes which in the course of a few 
reigns served to render the sovereign dependent on the bounty 
of his vassals, and led to the introduction of the representa- 
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tives of the people into the great council of the nation. The 
distinction of the three estates, their forms and constitution, 
and the successive steps by which the House of Commons 
continued to rise in dignity and consequence, cannot fail to 
interest the curiosity of the reader; and each reign in the 
latter part of this period will offer to his attention some 
valuable improvement in the laws, in the administration of 
justice, or in the internal polity of the kingdom. It may 
perhaps be thought a recommendation to this work, that it 
was in the first instance composed without any reference to 
modern historians. The author religiously confined his re- 
searches to the original, and, whenever it was possible, to con- 
temporary writers. This resolution rendered his task more 
laborious; but it rendered it also more satisfactory. It pre- 
served him from imbibing the prejudices or copying the 
mistakes of others; it left him to the unbiassed exercise of 
his own judgment; and it has enabled him to place in a new, 
and he trusts a more interesting, light some of the most 
important occurrences in our history.” 

The public had a guarantee in Dr. Lingard’s previously 
established character, that the expectations thus created 
would be fully realised. His history of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church had proved him to be a profound Anglo-Saxon scho- 
lar, a patient and judicious investigator of early events and 
records, and a truthful, accurate, and impartial historian ; 
while his researches for the composition of that work had laid 
the foundation for the proper apprehension and elucidation of 
the subsequent portion of the annals of his country. His 
reply to Dr. Marsh, and other religious tracts, had proved 
him to be an acute, learned, and temperate theologian; and 
confirmed the public impression of his fairness, fidelity, and 
accuracy, in the statements of facts and doctrines. ‘The fa- 
vourable anticipations thus produced in regard to his forth- 
coming history, and the expectations created by the preface 
were more than realised by the execution of that work. 
The best proof of this fact is to be found in the success- 
ful reception which it met from the public. In 1819 the 
first three volumes appeared, bringing down the history to 
the close of the reign of Henry VII; in 1820 the fourth 
followed, bringing it to the accession of Mary; in 1823 the 
fifth appeared; in 1825 the sixth; in 1829 the seventh; 
and in 1830 the eighth and last; all in quarto. Though 
there was not at the time of its publication one Catholic 
periodical or newspaper in Great Britain; though all the 
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press, even that portion which favoured emancipation on 
political grounds, was hostile to Catholicism as a creed, and 
inclined to abuse every work that did not malign it; and 
the adherents of the Established Church spared no effort to 
decry “the Catholic priest’s history ;” yet so unbiassed and 
unanswerable were its statements, and such were in general 
its sterling merits, that every learned and impartial inquirer 
after truth, hailed it as the greatest historical acquisition 
which had ever issued from the English press; and a second 
and third edition, both in octavo, were sold off within six 
years after the completion of the entire work. Two editions 
of a French translation of it have appeared in France; the 
first completed by the Baron de Roujoux, the second begun 
by him and continued by M.de Mailes. The fourth English 
edition appeared in thirteen octavo volumes, at different in- 
tervals, from 1837 to 1839, price 3/. 5s. Hume’s history is 
to be bought for 16s. or 18s. ‘These details prove con- 
clusively how highly Dr. Lingard’s work is practically ap- 
preciated by the reading public ; two editions in French, and 
four English, having been published in less than twenty years, 
the latter at something more than three guineas a copy, while 
Hume is to be had for one-third or one-fourth of the money, 
and is going second-hand to the cheesemongers !!! 

Until Dr. Lingard thus demonstrated the possibility of 
superseding Hume, no one had thought of writing a history 
of that portion of the annals of England treated of by him; 
but the extraordinary success which attended Dr. Lingard’s 
efforts, induced others to follow in the same track. From 
1823 to 1829, Mr. Sharon Turner published ten volumes, 
comprising the history of England from the earliest times to 
the close of Elizabeth’s reign. In these volumes Mr. Turner 
exhibited great research and erudition, but want of taste, 
skill, impartiality, and judgment. A second edition has been 
called for of that portion only which embraces the history of 
the Middle Ages. In 1830, Sir James Mackintosh com- 
menced a history of England in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
but died before he completed the third volume. The work 
was continued to the ninth volume by Mr. Wallace, the 
writer of the excellent Life of George IV, in that Cyclopedia ; 
the style of which has been much admired for its resem- 
blance to that of Tacitus. Upon his death, in 1840, it was 
taken up by Mr. Robert Bell, the elegant and accomplished 
writer of the Lives of the Pocts, and the History of Russia, 
or the same Cyclopedia, and completed in another volume, 
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bringing the history down to the accession of George III. 
As no one thinks of instituting a comparison between this 
history and Dr. Lingard’s, we should be acting a needlessly 
invidious part by dwelling on its defects, particularly as its 
tone is liberal and its spirit tolerably impartial. 

It is unnecessary to state that the merits which have 
secured to Dr. Lingard his present great pre-eminence, in 
spite of all the prejudices and opposition with which he had to 
contend, must have been of the highest order. As our testi- 
mony in his favour may be liable to the charge of partiality, 
we shall place before our readers a few extracts from periodicals 
which were determinedly hostile to him. The Edinburgh 
Review commenced an article—the tenor of which went to 
show that “implicit credit” was not to be placed in Dr. 
Lingard’s narrative when religious partialities might inter- 
vene—with the following admission of his merits. After 
alluding to his former works, and saying that this would not 
detract from the reputation which they had acquired for him, 
—that the success it had already obtained was a proof at 
once of its merits and the good taste and judgment of the 
public,—and that it had “ deservedly placed him among the 
most eminent of our English historians,’—the reviewer 
added: “ Dr. Lingard’s book is the fruit of great industry, 
learning, and acuteness, directed by no ordinary talents. It 
is written in a clear and agreeable manner. His periods are 
poised and musical in their cadence, with a variety in their 
structure that pleases without palling on the ear. His style 
is nervous and concise, and never enfeebled by useless epithets, 
or encumbered with redundant unmeaning phrases. ff it be 
deficient in that happy negligence and apparent ease of ex- 
pression—if it want ‘ those careless inimitable beauties’ which, 
in Hume, excited the despair and admiration of Gibbon— 
there is no other modern history with which it may not 
challenge a comparison. The narrative of Dr. Lingard has 
the perspicuity of Robertson, with more freedom and fancy. 
His diction has the ornament of Gibbon, without his affecta- 
tion and obscurity. It would be unjust, however, to Dr. 
Lingard, to confine our praise of his work to its style and 
dict‘on ; he possesses what he claims, the rare merit of having 
collected his materials from original historians and records. 
He has not copied at second-hand from other compilers ; nor, 
like many of his brethren, retailed to us the vapid dregs of 
repeated transfusions from the primary sources of informa- 
tion. ‘To borrow his own metaphor, he has not drawn from 
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the troubled stream, but drank from the fountain-head. His 
narrative has, accordingly, a freshness of character, a stamp 
of originality, not to be found in any general history of 
England in common use. His diligent perusal and study of 
our ancient historians, his critical examination of their works, 
his careful and judicious comparison of their statements, where 
they differ, have enabled Dr. Lingard to explain many trans- 
actions that were before obscure, to show the connexion 
between events that appeared before disjointed, and to make 
many silent corrections in our history, which are not the less 
valuable because they are not ostentatiously obtruded on our 
notice, and may therefore pass unobserved by the more care- 
less of his readers. ‘To one desirous of making a study, and 
not a mere amusement, of the history of his country, we 
know no general history of England that we should sooner 
recommend than the work before us. In the multitude of 
of authorities to which it appeals, and in the exactness of its 
references, it will bear a comparison with the productions of 
Robertson and Gibbon. It is needless to remark, that with- 
out these aids to the reader, without these salutary restraints 
on the author, a work professing to be historical, though it 
may divert the idle and gratify the prejudiced, is not more 
deserving of credit than the romance of Waverley or Ivanhoe. 
To the merits of diligence, learning, and critical acuteness, 
Dr. Lingard adds a talent for narration which we rarely find 
in authors distinguished for antiquarian research. His se- 
lection of materials from the voluminous works he has con- 
sulted, has been made with judgment and arranged with skill. 
His narrative is clear, full, and unembarrassed. If there be 
any fault in the composition of the work, it is that the story 
flows in too equable a stream. There are no pauses to arrest 
the attention or to provoke the reflections of his readers. 
We are carried on smoothly and insensibly, without stopping 
to consider what is interesting or curious on our way, and 
reach the end of our journey with a faint and vague recol- 
lection of the objects we have passed. Revolutions, the most 
important, glide before us, without any anticipation of their 
approach, notice of their arrival, or retrospective view of their 
effect. But it must not be inferred from these remarks that 
Dr. Lingard has confined himself to a mere recital of events, 
without comment or observation, or that he is an indifferent 
spectator of the progress of society and manners. Availing 
himself of the information accumulated in the last two cen- 
turies, and profiting by the labours and researches of his pre- 
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decessors, he has, on the contrary, interwoven in his narrative 
many valuable episodes on the character, customs, and insti- 
tutions of our forefathers; and on the important alterations 
successively effected in their laws and constitution, in their 
judicatories, ecclesiastical and civil, and in their administra- 
tion, military and financial. On all these subjects we find 
much minute and curious information in his history.”* The 
reviewer then proceeds to comment on Dr. Lingard for his 
contempt of “the philosophy of romance,” to praise Hume, 
and to question Dr. Lingard’s accuracy with regard to some 
occurrences in the Anglo-Saxon epoch. A writer in another 
number of the same periodical says, “The merits of Dr. 
Lingard are of a high class. He generally discusses con- 
troverted facts with candour (except on one subject), acute- 
ness, and perspicuity. He selects, in general, judiciously, 
arranges naturally, relates without prolixity or confusion.” 
“ We sincerely congratulate our author, as well as the public, 
on the manifest signs of increased candour and impartiality 
which distinguish his three quarto volumes on the reigns of 
the four Stuarts in England, especially the two latter;” and 
closes with a compliment for the “ rigorous impartiality which 
he uniformly displays on political questions, and which stand 
in a singular contrast with the bias he at one time, at least, 
used to manifest for the interests of his Church.”f This 
“ rigorous impartiality ” on every question in which religious 
feelings do not interpose, is admitted on all sides ;¢ and the 
charge of partiality is raised on those questions only because 
Dr. Lingard pursued the same course with regard to them 
which he pursued with regard to all other questions—stated 
the exact truth, without fear or favour ; and as he consequently 
contradicted the notions that had been propagated for centu- 
ries by Protestant writers, he was denounced as prejudiced, 
bigoted, partial, and unworthy of credit, where the character 
or interests of the Church lay at stake. These charges are 
made almost exclusively with reference to that part of his 
work which comprises the history of the Reformation, from 
Henry VIII to Elizabeth. The other parts are universally 
admitted to be entitled to the praise of “rigorous imparti- 
ality ;” and we have no doubt that that part also is equally 
entitled to it. We have often heard Catholics, of whose 
good sense we had the highest opinion, say that they con- 





* Vol. xlii. pp. 1, 2, 3, &e. &e. t Vol. liii. p. 15. 
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sidered Dr. Lingard too impartial ; that if they did not know 
beforehand that he was a priest, they could not say from his 
book what were his opinions; that it was a pleasure now and 
then to see the pretensions and absurdities of Protestantism 
well exposed and castigated; but that he never indulged them 
in such a harmless propensity, but contented himself with a 
simple narrative of facts, without seeming to care much as 
to their results; and that they could not understand how 
any one could charge him with being a partial or prejudiced 
historian. The same impression is generally produced upon 
the minds of all unbiassed readers, and no one complains who 
has not reason to lament the refutation of some long cherished 
prejudices. When his history first appeared, another charge 
was trumped up against him—that he had strong prejudices 
as an Englishman, and did not do justice to the merits of 
Scotchmen and Welshmen ; but its futility was soon exposed, 
and it is now never mentioned except when pressed into 
service by some zealous antiquarian, to aid his views of some 
remote transaction, for the determination of which he con- 
siders an appeal to the national feelings of his readers more 
important than an appeal to evidence and authority. With 
these two exceptions the claim of rigorous impartiality is 
universally admitted; and that these two exceptions are 
totally unfounded, we shall prove from the answers supplied 
by Dr. Lingard in the present edition. 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the labour bestowed 
on the revisal of this edition. From the appearance of the 
first volume of the first edition, in 1819, the author had been 
assailed in every imaginable form, on every point on which it 
was thought that he had attempted to mislead, or had fallen 
into error. Hence it was necessary to go carefully through 
every charge, to examine the authorities on which it was 
founded; where an error had been committed, to admit it; 
where not, to defend the original position. We know nota 
single point of importance on which the assailants succeeded ; 
while those on which they were triumphantly discomfited are 
almost innumerable. In each successive edition the result of 
these attacks, examinations, and defences, appeared in the 
form of notes, or as new matter in the body of the text. 
Three times had the work passed through this emending and 
defensive process before the present edition was commenced ; 
which we may with safety say, considering the critical ordeals 
through which its predecessors had thus gone, is the best, 
most accurate, impartial, and unassailable history of any 
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country that the world has yet seen, Few readers will per- 
ceive the amount of labour expended in the preparation of it, 
as the greater portion of the new matter, in answer to oppo- 
site statements, has been introduced as matter of history, and 
not in the form of controversy ; under the reasonable ex- 
pectation, we suppose, that if any one should take the trouble 
to compare the contrary statements and the authorities on 
which they are founded, he would be induced to declare in 
favour of our historian. This practice has been attended 
with this inconvenience, that the author has been evidently 
obliged to introduce, occasionally, particulars which, to one 
ignorant of his object, would appear hardly worthy of notice, 
but which, as conclusive proofs of his truthfulness, research, 
and accuracy as a historian, are of the utmost importance. 
To a brief notice of the most material of these, and of a few 
other points likely to interest the reader, we shall devote the 
remaining pages of this article, going through the entire work 
in chronological order. 

The connexion between Edwy and Ethelgiva had been 
surrounded, by the fertile imagination of modern historians, 
with a halo of romance and pathos that was quite affecting. 
For cruelly dissipating this, and particularly as hatred of 
churchmen was ingeniously intertwined with sympathy for 
the unhappy pair, Dr. Lingard was attacked by the Hdin- 
burgh Review. The correctness of his narrative, however, 
remained unimpeached, and in the present edition we find it 
repeated without alteration, and a few additional authorities 
cited. As the story in its former colouring could interest 
only love-sick maids and sentimental antiquarians, and in its 
real colouring neither of these specimens of humanity, and 
as Dr. Lingard’s view of it is now unquestioned, it would be 
neither amusing nor useful to dwell minutely upon it. 

Dr. Lingard, in noticing the submission of John to the 
pope, in the presence of ‘Pandulph, on the 14th of May, 
1214, said that he took the very same oath of fealty to the 
pope which vassals took to their lords; and added, in a note, 
“It is generally supposed that the king did homage to Pan- 
dulph as the pope’s representative. But this is not mentione’d 
by any ancient writer, and is contradicted by the kings 
charter; in which he says that he swears fealty according to 
the form subjoined, and will do homage whenever he shall 
actually be in the presence of the pope: ‘ fidelitatem secun- 
dum subscriptam formam facimus et juramus et homagium 
ligeum in presentia domini pape si coram eo esse poterimus, 
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faciemus.’” In mentioning the submission of the 29th of 
September, in the presence of Nicholas of Tusculum, he 
stated expressly that John, on that occasion, did homage to 
the legate, as the pope’s representative.* A writer in the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, confounding the two trans- 
actions, mistaking the authorities for the latter as referring 
to the former, thinking that he would rise at once to the 
highest pinnacle of fame if he should detect the great Catholic 
historian misrepresenting the contents of a document which 
was within everybody’s reach—and being aware, we sup- 
pose, that so learned a theologian knew that the truth of the 
great and distinguishing doctrines of his Church depended 
in a great measure on the particular form of feudal mummery 
which John adopted as the symbol of his degradation— 
pounced upon the statement of the first submission, discovered 
Dr. Lingard putting “in an elaborate plea to extenuate the 
infamy of John in his abject submission to the Church of 
Rome,” and falsifying the charter in aid of the plea. This 
discovery and imputation were deemed of such extraordinary 
importance as to be ushered in with all the typographical 
honours of italics and notes of admiration.t The writer’s 
triumph was short-lived. In the next number a brief notice 
was introduced, stating that the censure in the former num- 
ber arose from the writer’s mistaking one instrument for 
another.t In the present edition (vol. iii. p. 33), there is a 
long and learned note containing no allusion to this trans- 
action, but introduced evidently as a refutation of the original 
attack, if any reader of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana 
should, before pronouncing a final decision, wish to hear what 
might be said on the other side of the question; and in the 
appendix to volume xiii., in consequence of the many mistakes 
that occur in most narratives of the cession of the kingdom by 
John to the pope, we are presented with a plain statement of 
“the naked facts, as they appear in authentic documents still 
extant,” which nothing but want of space could prevent us 
from extracting. 

The question whether the ancient kings of Scotland did 
homage for their crowns to the kings of England, though 
debated with zeal and spirit a century back, is now seldom 
thought of by the inhabitants of either portion of the island. 
Dr. Lingard having advocated that side of the question which 
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might have been expected from him as an Englishman and a 
learned and impartial inquirer, unwilling to sacrifice what he 
deemed the truth to national prejudices, was assailed by 
several Scotch writers, and particularly by Dr. Allen, who 
distinguished himself for many years as his bitter and perse- 
vering adversary. In 1833, Dr. Allen printed and circulated 
among his friends a small volume entitled The Ancient In- 
dependence of Scotland Vindicated, and which was directed 
almost exclusively against Dr. Lingard ; and though he never 
— it (so far as we have been able to learn, and we 
ave spared no pains in the enquiry), yet in consequence of 
the name and character of the writer, and lest the statements 
in it might be hereafter more widely diffused, Dr. Lingard 
has introduced into the present edition,a variety of new 
matter in support of his former opinions. The greater part 
of this matter the reader, who entertains any curiosity on the 
subject, and will compare the earlier editions with the present, 
will find in pages 22, 24, 91, 92, 94, 200, 201, 203, 204, 205, 
210, 211, of the third volume. Into the main question be- 
tween the learned disputants we have no wish to enter; but 
as Edward I has been charged* with falsifying the original 
record of the homage done to him in 1274 by Alexander tex 
of Scots, in order to deceive posterity, and to aid the preten- 
sions of his successors against the rights of the Scottish 
crown, common justice compels us to observe that Dr. Lin- 
gard gives a complete and satisfactory answer to the imputa- 
tion,—an answer that will set the calumny at rest for ever.t 
In a.p. 1223-4, Alexander II, of Scotland, demanded from 
Henry III the restoration of the three northern counties, as 
his inheritance, and the repayment of fifteen thousand marks 
received by John from William of Scotland, which, as Alex- 
ander now contended, had not been imposed as a fine, but 
given as a dower to the two Scottish princesses, who were to 
have been married to Henry himself and his brother Richard. 
Henry resisted these claims, and maintained that the homage 
which Alexander had already done to him and his father was 
liege homage for the crown of Scotland. A compromise was 
mutually accepted in 1237. The king of Scots renounced 
the claims which he had made, received in return grants of 
land in Penrith and Sowerby, and performed homage for this 
his new acquisition; while “the question respecting the 
nature of his former homage remained undecided for the 
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present.” Mr. Tytler “much questioned the accuracy of 
this statement,” on the ground that “ the legitimate inference 
to be drawn from the document in Rymer is, that the question 
as to any homage due by Alexander II, for his kingdom, was 
decided against Henry in 1237, and that the English king 
acquiesced in the decision; for, it will be observed, the 
homage then paid was for his new acquisition, and there is no 
reservation of the claim of homage for Scotland.”* To this 
Dr. Lingard replied by a short note in the present edition, 
that the instrument in Rymer is a clear refutation of the 
supposition that the claim of homage for the crown of Scot- 
land was decided against Henry. “ Its professed object is to 
put an end to the claims, not of Henry against Alexander, 
but of Alexander against Henry. It specifies all those claims, 
and enumerates all the particulars of the compromise. No- 
where does it even allude to Henry’s claim of superiority over 
the crown of Scotland; but includes and extinguishes all 
claims against him, ‘quas idem rex Scotize moverat aut mo- 
vere poterat.”t ‘This, we imagine, is an answer to Mr. Tytler ; 
yet he takes no notice whatever of it in his second edition, 
but repeats the same objection, though four years had elapsed 
between the appearance of that answer and the publication of 
this edition. We must characterize this conduct of Mr. 
Tytler as inadvertence at the least ; which we trust, however, 
is temporary only. 

Mr. Tytler, in the same place, cavils at Dr. Lingard for 
saying, that in the arrangements of 1244, Alexander, though 
he eluded the express recognition of feudal dependence, con- 
ceded to Henry the whole substance of his demand, when 
“he promised and swore that he would always bear good 
faith and love to his dear and liege lord Henry, hing of Eng- 
land, and would never enter into alliance with the enemies of 
Henry, or of his heirs, unless they should first unjustly 
aggrieve him; and his bishops, earls, and barons, swore that 
they and their heirs would never aid Alexander, or his suc- 
cessors, to break, but would do all in their power to induce 
him and them to observe, this promise.” Surely, whatever 
Mr. Tytler may think to the contrary, this was conceding 
everything but an express recognition of feudal dependence. 

Dr. Lingard, in speaking of Wallace, among other things, 
observes that he probably “owes his celebrity as much to his 
execution as to his exploits. Of all the Scottish chieftains 
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who deserved and experienced the enmity of Edward, he 
alone perished on the gallows, and on this account his fate 
called forth and monopolised the sympathy of his countrymen.”* 
Mr. Tytler, indignant at the attempt to question the claims 
of Wallace on the admiration of his countrymen, enters the 
lists as his champion, and says,—“ It is not true that of all 
the Scottish chiefs who deserved Edward’s enmity, Wallace 
was the only one who perished on the gallows. Sir Nigel 
Bruce, Sir Christopher Seton,” and ten others whom he 
names, “were all hanged by Edward’s orders in the course 
of the year 1306, within a year of the execution of Wallace. 
So much for the accuracy of the ground on which Dr. Lin- 
gard has founded his conjecture that Wallace owes his 
celebrity ‘to his execution.’”+ Mr. Tytler’s zeal in behalf of 
the great martyr to the liberty of Scotland, and anxiety to 
throw doubts on the accuracy of Dr. Lingard, here led him 
to confound the cause of Wallace, who was executed in 1305, 
with that of those who were executed in 1306. He suffered 
for participating in the first war of independence,—they for 
originating the second. He never acknowledged the autho- 
rity of the English king, and therefore, as it is said, could 
not be a traitor. They, on the contrary, had acknowledged 
his authority, and sworn fealty to him; and then breaking 
their oaths and engagements took up arms, were certainly 
traitors, and knew the fate to which they were doomed by 
law, if they should not be successful. Such is Dr. Lingard’s 
answer to Mr. Tytler in a brief note,t in which Mr. Tytler’s 
name does not once occur, and the necessity for which a reader, 
- aang of the attack, would not easily perceive. As the 
phrase “ who deserved the enmity of Edward” might, by 
ordinary readers, be considered vague enough to excuse Mr. 
Tytler for falling into such a mistake, Dr. Lingard has altered 
it, in the present edition, to “ who had hitherto deserved the 
enmity,” &c. Mr. Tytler makes another charge against Dr. 
Lingard on the same subject. The latter said, that “when 
the rest of his (Wallace’s) countrymen made their peace with 
Edward, his interests were not forgotten. It was granted 
that he also might put himself on the pleasure and grace of 
the king, if he thought proper,”—and subjoined the following 
note: “ ‘Et quant 4 Monsieur Guilliam de Galeys est accordé 
quil se mette en la volunté et en la grace nostre seigneur le 
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Roy si lui semble que bon soit.’—( Ryley, 370). Lord Hailes 
thinks it doubtful whether the words ‘si lui semble’ re- 
fer to Wallace, or the king, but they evidently refer to 
Wallace. The offer is made in the same manner to the 
bishop of Glasgow, the Stewart, &c.—‘ si Jour semble que bon 
soit.’—(Rot. Parl. i. 213.)”* Mr. Tytler labours to prove 
that the expressions—“ it was agreed that he also” and “ the 
offer is made in the same manner” would lead the reader to 
believe “ that to Wallace the same, or nearly the same, terms 
were offered as to the rest of his countrymen;”} and then 
of course refutes this impression, by stating that it appears 
by a state paper in Prynne’s “ Edward the First,” pp. 1119, 
1120, that security for life, limb, and estate, &c. was offered 
to the others, but that to Wallace “the terms were an wncon- 
ditional surrender of himself to the will and mercy of the king, 
—terms which every man knows were almost equivalent to a 
declaration that he was doomed to be executed the moment 
he was taken.”{ If any one will look to the passage in 
Lingard, as given above, he will see that the words “it was 
agreed that he also,” &c. are merely a translation from Ryley, 
and that “the offer was made in the same manner,” do not 
imply, and were not intended to imply, that “the same offer 
was made,” but merely to show, in opposition to Lord Hailes, 
that the Jui referred in the one phrase to Wallace, in the 
same manner as the Jour in the other referred to the bishop 
of Glasgow, the Stewart, &c. Nothing could be plainer than 
this; yet Mr. Tytler contrives to misunderstand it, and out 
of his misconception raises a charge of partiality and igno- 
rance against Dr. Lingard. If the matter had rested here, 
charity might induce one to say that there was some ground 
for the misconception, particularly to a person who did not 
pay attention to the exact value of words. But Dr. Lingard, 
in his last edition (vol. iii. p. 242, published in 1837), to 
guard against the possible recurrence of such a mistake, 
altered the note thus after the words “but they evidently 
refer to Wallace,” “in the same manner as si lowr semble que 
bon soit refers to the bishop of Glasgow, the Stewart, &c., 
in the offer made to those leaders.” And yet Mr. Tytler, in 
his second edition of 1841, takes not the slightest notice of 
the alteration, and repeats his former commentary. Mr. 
Tytler, in saying that the terms of an unconditional surren- 
der were almost equivalent to a declaration that Wallace 
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would be executed as soon as he should be captured, forgets 
Edward’s treatment of the garrison of Stirling. All the 
Scotch, with the exception of Wallace and that garrison, 
having yielded to Edward, he was obliged to lay siege to the 
castle. For three months the little garrison, consisting at 
the close of the siege of :not more than 140 men, resisted 
with extraordinary heroism all his efforts, and after causing 
him a great sacrifice of blood and treasure, at length offered to 
capitulate, but were compelled to surrender unconditionally. 
Sir William Oliphant, the governor, with twenty-five of his 
companions in the siege, walked down from the castle with 
their persons stript to their shirts and drawers, their heads 
and feet bare, ropes hung round their necks, and with clasped 
hands and bended knees implored Edward’s clemency. 
Surely if an unconditional surrender by Wallace meant an 
immediate execution, these men’s guilt was of a far blacker 
dye, and yet they were only sent as prisoners, but not in 
chains, into England.* We trust that Mr. Tytler’s disposi- 
tion to find fault with Dr. Lingard will not lead him to repeat 
these charges again. 

Since the appearance of the edition of 1819, the time and 
mode of Richard the Second’s death have been the subjects of 
much interesting speculation. The rumour that he was 
murdered by Exton having been adopted by Shakespeare, 
became the prevailing opinion, but on close examination of 
the authorities on which it was founded, was deemed un- 
worthy of credit, and was completely disproved by the 
examination of Richard’s skull some years back, when not 
the slightest mark of violence could be discovered.f Of the 
light thus thrown on the subject, Dr. Lingard has availed 
himself in the present edition. In 1829, Mr. Tytler asto- 
nished the learned world with an ingenious dissertation, to 
prove that Richard had escaped from Pontefract castle, fled 
to Scotland, was honourably received at the Scottish court, 
and sent to Stirling castle, and that he lived there nineteen 
years after the period at which he was supposed to have 
perished in England.t Mr. Tytler, however, entertained too 
great a respect for the public judgment, and the opinion of 
the many writers who had preceded him, “ to transplant this 
romantic sequel to the story of Richard the Second into the 
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sacred field of history ;” therefore put it into an appendix, 
and “expressed himself more cautiously and hypothetically 
in the body of the work.” ‘This speculation has been repeat- 
edly answered, but never so fully and satisfactorily as in the 
volume now before us. Instead, however, of entering into 
the controversy in form, Dr. Lingard states as ordinary mat- 
ter of history all the facts that rebut Mr. Tytler’s argu- 
ments. This new matter the reader will find in volume iv. 
from page 281 to 287, and in pages 290-1-2, and notes, page 
307. As what is set down in those pages leaves not the 
slightest doubt of the fallacy of Mr. Tytler’s hypothesis, we 
may notice the only observation of Dr. Lingard’s in which we 
do not concur. Mr. Tytler dwelt, among other things, on 
the epitaph inscribed over the tomb of the counterfeit Richard 
in these words : 


“‘ Anglize Ricardus jacet hic rex ipse sepultus 
Loncaste quem Dux dejecit arte, mota prodicione 
Prodicione potens, sceptro potitur iniquo, 
Supplicium luit hunc ipsius omne genus,” &c. &c. 


Dr. Lingard thinks that this inscription was not contemporary, 
but “ composed at a much later period by a partizan of the 
house of York, for it makes allusion to the dethronement of 
Henry VI, and to the misfortunes of his family, as a punish- 
ment for the injury done to Richard by their progenitor— 
“ Supplicium luit hinc ipsius omne genus.” In this inference 
we think Dr. Lingard is mistaken, as the last clause of the 
preceding line—* em potitur iniquo ”—proves that the 
house of Lancaster was then on the throne. In all proba- 
bility the writer converted the troubles attending the reigns 
of Henry IV and Henry V into the “ supplicium,” or, if we 
read Juet for luif, merely indulged in “a wee bit” of second 
sight. This, however, is a matter of not the slightest im- 
portance, as the epitaph may follow the other fictions, and 
all are here clearly refuted. 

The flippancy with which Protestants assert that the Bible 
was never translated into the vulgar tongue in England till 
the time of Wickliffe, is such, that the untruth cannot be too 
frequently proclaimed when attested by evidence to which no 
exception can be taken. In vol. iv. p. 196, we find the fol- 
lowing note :— 

“¢The hole byble was long before Wickliffe’s days by vertuous 
and well learned men translated into the English tong, and by good 
and godly people with devotion and soberness wel and reverently 
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red.’ (Sir Tho. More, Dialog. iii. xiv.) The same is asserted by 
Archbishop Cranmer. ‘It is not much above one hundred years 
ago since scripture hath not been accustomed to be read in the 
vulgar tongue within this realm; and many hundred years before 
that it was translated and read in the Saxons’ tounge and when 
this language waxed old and out of common usage, because folk 
should not lack the fruit of reading it, was translated again into the 
newer language, whereof yet also many copies be found’ (Strype’s 
Cranmer, App. 242).”—Vol. iv. p. 196. 


In the present edition there are more than eight pages of 
new matter respecting the Maid of Orleans, compiled from 
her own answers, and the depositions of the witnesses, which 
are to be found in the volumes of Descharnettes and Petitot. 
Much has been spouted in various ages about the ingratitude 
of “ the fickle multitude,” and their tendency to “ follow the 
fortunate, and hate the unhappy,” but we imagine that he 
who will examine history for himself, will find far greater 
cause to reprove the ingratitude of kings, and that for one 
deserving person neglected or maltreated by the people, 
fifty have been neglected or maltreated by the monarch. 
Poor Joan’s history affords an instructive lesson on this point. 
Never did a subject deserve better of a sovereign, and yet 
from the moment of her capture, not the slightest notice was 
taken of her, not the slightest effort made to save her from 
the horrid doom of being burned as a witch. 

Mr. Bailey, in his History of the Tower, notices, as an 
argument to clear Richard III from the imputation of having 
murdered his nephews, certain warrants for the delivery of 
clothing, and the payment of provisions, for the use of the 
“ord bastard, given under our signet at Westminster, the 
1xth day of March, anno secundo;” and thence infers that 
one of the royal brothers, under the name of the lord bastard, 
was living a year and a half after the time of their supposed 
death. But Dr. Lingard observes that “ there can be no 
doubt that the lord bastard mentioned in the warrants was 
Richard’s own son, John of Gloucester, whom he made two 
days later governor of Calais for life, reserving to himself the 
exercise of the office till the boy should come of age.”— 
(Rym. xii. 265.)* This is a matter deserving of attention, 
particularly as Mr. Bailey’s mistake has led many into error. 

All Protestant writers regard the imprisonment of Thorpe, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons in the reign of 
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Henry VI, as a t instance of the powerlessness of that 
body at that a Dr. Lingard alludes to the transaction 
dees “ If they suffered their a of liberty of speech, and 
freedom from arrest, to be invaded by the imprisonment of 
Thorpe, through the influence of the Duke of York and of 
Young, by the order of the king, it should be remembered 
that these illegal acts were committed when the minds of 
men were heated by a contest for the crown, and therefore 
could form no precedents for peaceable times.”"* To Young’s 
case we lately alluded. The facts of Thorpe’s case were as 
follows: On the meeting of Parliament he was elected 
Speaker. After the close of the session, on the 2d of July 
1453, the Parliament was prorogued to the 14th of February 
1454. During the prorogation, the Duke of York brought 
an action of trespass against Thorpe, obtained a verdict for 
1000/. damages, and took him in execution. On the re- 
assembling of the House, they would not proceed with the 
business till they had laid their views of this breach of i 

lege before the Lords. The latter, after hearing the Duke 
of York’s counsel at the bar, consulted the judges, who 
answered, that if a member of Parliament “be arrested for 
such cases as be not for treason or felony, or suertie of the 
peas, or for a condemnation had before the Parliament,” he 
should be released, and “ make attourney” to answer in the 
lower courts. ‘Thorpe had been condemned “ before the par- 
liament,” “and put in prison in tyme of vacation of the same 
Parliament, and not in Parliament tyme ;”—retaining him in 
prison, was perfectly consistent with—nay, the consequence 
of, the answer—and in this light the Lords and Commons 
seemed to regard it, for the latter submitted to it without a 
murmur, and elected another speaker.f This conduct was 
strictly in conformity with justice, as well as with the law of 
Parliament, as declared by the judges, for had Thorpe been 
then released by a writ of privilege, the release, as was very 
properly urged by the Duke’s counsel, would be for ever a 
bar to the recovery of the money for which the verdict was 
obtained ; for a legal release from custody would have been a 
discharge of the debt. Even in Ferrer’s case in 1542, to 
which the advocates of the modern parliamentary pretensions 
as to the right of releasing arrested members are in the habit 
of referring, as his discharge left the plaintiff without a remed 

for the debt, the Commons introduced and passed a bill 
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through their House, to revive the execution against the 
principal debtor Weldon, for whom Ferrers had been only a 
surety.* We ask any unprejudiced reader, was not the con- 
duct of Parliament in Thorpe’s case a thousand times more 
dignified and becoming than in the late case of Stockdale ». 
Hansard? They did not in that case bawl and bully, set 
the decision of the judges at defiance, rely on the omnipotence 
of their own resolutions, and then at last virtually recant all 
their pretensions, and beg the aid of the other members of 
the legislature to do that very thing with which, according to 
their own vain boastings, they alone could meddle. At that 
time, both Lords and Commons were obliged to listen to law 
and reason, as they had no means to enforce their rights but 
the ordinary well-known officers, forms and instruments of 
the constitution, and had not as now a standing army at the 
beck of the minister of the Crown, to overpower all legal 
resistance, and carry into execution new-fangled pretensions, 
which have been often ridiculous, and always unconstitutional, 
illegal, and unjust. 

When Dr. Lingard came down to the period of the Refor- 
mation, it was impossible for him to follow his uniform system 
of writing the exact truth without disturbing many prejudices 
and exciting much hostility. For several years after the ap- 
pearance of this part of his history, he was assailed with the 
utmost zeal, pertinacity, and mr ili Nothing, however, 
was brought forward to shake the public faith in his accuracy, 
impartiality, and judgment; and in the present edition we 
find scarcely any alteration of his original statements, but in- 
numerable additional proofs of their correctness. In the 
sixth volume, comprising the long reign of Henry VIII, we 
find only one original statement withdrawn or qualified. Dr. 
Lingard had, in his first edition, in mentioning the charge 
which Cranmer and the other Reformers brought against 
Queen Catherine Howard, incidentally called it a “plot of 
the Reformers.” For this he was assailed from all quarters. 
The facts as narrated by him were unquestioned, and from 
them it would appear, as an inevitable consequence, that it 
was a plot. As this, however, was an argumentative deduc- 
tion, and not a fact for which he had direct historical evidence, 
he repeats in the present edition all his former narrative, adds 
several important circumstances tending to confirm his view 
of it, omits the words “plot of the Reformers,” and leaves 
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the reader to select the phrase wherewith he would designate 
their conduct. 

For stating that Mary Boleyn, the sister of Anne, had 
been one of Henry’s mistresses, Dr. Lingard was also assailed, 
with invective and argument, not facts or evidence. It is 
impossible to account for the taste from which this attack 
originated. Could any man suppose that Henry was so fas- 
tidious and scrupulous as not to see charms in Anne because 
he had enjoyed those of Mary? ‘The evidence on which the 
statement was made remaining uncontradicted, Dr. Lingard 
repeats it in the present edition, and adds a note, from which 
it would appear that Henry provided her with a husband, 
honoured the marriage ceremony (on the 31st of January, 
1520-21) with his presence, and made his offering at the 
altar.* Dr. Lingard stated that Henry had been smitten 
by Anne before he thought of the divorce. Mr. Sharon 
Turner, as an ardent admirer of the Reformation and its 
founders, felt it his duty to disprove this assertion, and to 
show that Henry’s scruples arose from the purest religious 
motives, and had been in existence a considerable time 
before he saw Anne. According to his hypothesis, Henry 
first mentioned his alarms respecting the incestuous cha- 
racter of his cohabitation with Queen Catherine, in 1525; 
and Anne, who at the early age of seven was appointed 
maid of honour to Mary, the king’s sister, then lately con- 
tracted to Louis XII, accompanied her to France in 1514, 
and did not return till 1527. Dr. Lingard repeats his former 
statement, and adds some more authorities-in proof of it. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury states (and appeals for the 
assertion to “ our records”) that she returned into England 
in 1622, “at the same time when our students were re- 
manded.” ‘This was a little before the declaration of war 
between the two kingdoms. Fiddes says that Francis com- 
plained to the English ambassador, that “the English scho- 
lars and the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn should return 
home.” “ ‘The cause of her recall appears in the State Papers. 
Lord Surrey, to put an end to the dispute between the 
Butlers and Boleyns, had suggested to Henry that the son of 
Sir Piers Butler should marry the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn. (St. Papers, ii. 57.) The plan was approved by Henry 
after some hesitation; and the cardinal, by his order, under- 
took to bring about the marriage. (Jéid. i. 91.) The editors 
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of the State Papers suppose that the daughter in question 
was Mary Boleyn, because Anne was in France at the date 
of Wolsey’s letter, Nov. 1521. But they were not aware 
that Mary was married nine months before, and that of course 
the proposal could apply to no one but Anne. The dates 
also correspond. Wolsey undertook the negotiation in No- 
vember, and the order for Anne’s return reached Paris in the 
beginning of the next year.” On her return, she was ap- 
pointed to the same situation in the court of Catherine which 
she had previously held in that of the French queen; and by 
her superiority over her companions soon attracted a crowd 
of admirers: among whom were Percy, son to the Earl of 
Northumberland, and Henry himself. Percy, who concealed 
his secret from his father and Wolsey, in whose household he 
was employed, but could not elude the penetration or jealousy 
of Henry, made her an offer of marriage. Wolsey was 
ordered to separate the lovers; and Percy was compelled by 
his father to marry a daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
The exact date of the marriage is unknown, but it was de- 
termined and agreed upon in September 1523 ;*—another 
proof that Anne’s charms were known to Henry before 1527. 
Another observation of Dr. Lingard’s, with regard to 
Henry and Anne, gave some offence. Instead of saying 
that they lived together for three years, he, like those simple 
Macedonians who called a spade a spade, and other things by 
their right names, said they “cohabited.” About the facts 
from which (independently of the positive statements of con- 
temporary persons) he inferred that they had cohabited, there 
was no question; but as his critical adversaries had not had 
ocular demonstration on the subject, they could not follow 
him from the premises to the conclusion ; and even thought 
the conclusion a calumny. In this edition he of course. 
repeats the phrase, and adds the following note: “ This 
charge of cohabitation has given offence. Yet, if there were 
no other authority, the very case itself would justify it. A 
ry | woman of one-and-twenty listens to declarations of 
ove from a married man who has already seduced her sister ; 
and, on his promise to abstain from his wife and marry her, 
she quits her parental home, and consents to live with him 
under the same roof, where for three years she is constantly 
in his company at meals, in his journeys, on occasions of 
ceremony, and at parties of pleasure. Can it betray any 
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great want of candour to dispute the innocence of such in- 
timacy between the two lovers?”* We may, perhaps, add 
here, that in Henry’s privy purse expenses, from November 
1529 to December 1532, there are more than forty entries 
regarding “ Maistres,” afterwards called “the ladye,” Anne. 
“He gives her 100/. and 110/. at Christmas, ‘for to disport 
her with,’ pays her bills, and makes her presents of jewels, 
robes, furs, silks, cloth of gold, a night-gown, and ‘lynnen 
for sherts.’ But during the same time there are only two 
entries of sums of 20/. each, given to his daughter Mary, and 
none of anything to Catherine.” Chambre also tells us that 
on the death of Wolsey, Henry gave her the profits of the 
bishopric of Durham.t Perhaps the reader, after considering 
all the circumstances, will think Dr. Lingard wrong in judg- 
ing of Henry and Anne by the same rules by which he would 
judge of ordinary mortals. We would therefore recommend 
him to reconsider the offensive phrase; to reflect on Henry’s 
patient temperament and chilling chastity; to forget the trifling 
circumstance of Elizabeth having been born in the eighth 
month after the marriage; to reject all historical evidence ; 
and to point out to his readers the intimacy between Henry 
and Anne as the most singular instance of a pure Platonic 
connexion on record. 

In narrating Cranmer’s elevation to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, Dr. Lingard differed in some particulars from 
the eulogists of that prelate. He did not dwell on Cranmer’s 
extreme reluctance to be suddenly elevated, contrary to cus- 
tom, from the humble rank of priest to that of archbishop; 
nay, he even expressed his ignorance why Burnet was “ so 
anxious to persuade his readers that Cranmer was unwilling 
to accept the archbishopric, and found means to delay the 
matter six months.” And on the subject of that prelate’s 
deliberate false swearing, in the oath of canonical obedience 
to the pontiff, which he took at his consecration as archbishop, 
contented himself with understating the enormity of his 
offence in the following mild and charitable manner: “ B 
what casuistry was the archbishop elect, who could not be 
unacquainted with the services which were expected from 
him, to reconcile it with his conscience to swear at his con- 
secration canonical obedience to the pope, when he was 
already prepared to act in opposition to the papal authority ? 
With the royal approbation, he called four witnesses into St. 
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Stephen’s chapel, at Westminster, and in their presence 
declared that by the oath of obedience to the pope, which for 
the sake of form he was obliged to take, he did not intend to 
bind himself to anything contrary to the law of God, or pre- 
judicial to the rights of the king, or prohibitory of such 
reforms as he might judge useful to the Church of England. 
Thence he proceeded to the altar: the ceremony was per- 
formed after the usual manner; and the pontifical oath was 
cheerfully taken by the new prelate, both before his con- 
secration and at the delivery of the pallium. This extraordi- 
nary transaction gave birth to an animated controversy; the 
opponents of the archbishop branding him with the guilt of 
fraud and perjury, his advocates labouring to wipe away the 
imputation and justify his conduct by the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed.” In a note he added, 
that “to palliate the duplicity of the archbishop, it has been 
alleged that he either repeated the protest at his consecration 
or at least said that he took the oath in the sense of such 
protestation.” 

For these and some other statements unfavourable to the 
character of Cranmer, the historian was assailed by divers 
adherents of the Established Church; and especially by the 
Rev. Mr. Todd, rector of Settrington, in Yorkshire; and 
having an account to settle with the Quarterly and Edinburgh 
Reviews at the same time, he answered all three in one 
pamphlet. Into the details of the attack or defence we have 
not time, space, or inclination to enter; but we shall mention 
the results as they affect the present edition. In this, Dr. 
Lingard perseveres in his former silence as to Cranmer’s sup- 
posed unwillingness to accept the dignity, and, without noticing 
the question of his eagerness or reluctance, gives “ the prin- 
cipal dates for the satisfaction of the reader. Aug. 24. War- 
ham dies. Oct. 1. Henry signs the recall of Cranmer, and 
appoints Hawkins to succeed him (Transcripts for New 
Reymer, 174). Oct. 4. The emperor, with whom Cranmer 
resides as ambassador, leaves Vienna for Italy (Sandoval, 
120). Nov. 6. He fixes his residence at Mantua (Jb. 124). 
Nov. 18. He is still at Mantua, where he has received the 
official notification of Cranmer’s recall, and of the appoint- 
ment of Hawkins; and on the same day delivers his answer 
into the hands of Cranmer, to take with him to England. 
Thus seven weeks have elapsed since the date of Cranmer’s 
recall; for which we may safely account by the supposition 
that, ignorant of the emperor’s departure from Vienna, Haw- 
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kins proceeded towards that city, instead of going direct to 
Italy—Cranmer was preconized by the pope in a consistory 
in January (Becchetti, viii. 234), thus leaving two months 
only for his journey from Mantua to England, his acceptance 
of the archbishopric, the mission of the proctor to Rome, and 
his proceedings there. The different bulls were expedited on 
the 21st and 22d of February, and the 3d of March, and they 
arrived in England in sufficient time for the consecration on 
the 30th of the latter month.” * 

On the subject of the protestation, the principal or rather 
only question between Mr. Todd and Dr. Lingard, was 
whether it was public or secret: the latter maintaining that 
it was only made in the presence of the four witnesses in the 
chapter-house, and afterwards merely referred to in public by 
the archbishop; the former maintaining that it was twice 
repeated in public, “in form and manner as in the chapter- 
house.” In proof of this position, Mr. Todd discovered among 
the manuscripts at Lambeth palace, a record of the protesta- 
tions and the form and manner in which they were made or 
drawn up, under Cranmer’s own orders, by a royal protho- 
notary, who was present with the four witnesses in the chap- 
ter-house. Mr. Todd, by some hallucination, considered this 
document conclusive in his favour, though its plain obvious 
import was directly the reverse of his interpretation of it, and 
put the accuracy of Dr. Lingard beyond the reach of cavil. 
As in the present edition he contents himself with referring 
to this document, as setting the question of the privacy or 
publicity of the protest at rest, and many persons must feel 
anxious for the precise words which Mr. Todd so unaccount- 
ably misunderstood, we shall transfer them to our pages 
from Mr. Todd’s pamphlet. The document commences with 
stating that on the 30th of March, 1533, in the chapter- 
house of the college of St. Stephen, at Westminster, the 
archbishop elect, in the presence of Watkins, the royal pro- 
thonotary and notary public (who drew up the instrument), 
and John Tregonwell, Thomas Bedyll, Richard Gwent, and 
John Cocks, witnesses, for this purpose specially brought 
there (“ testium in hac parte specialiter adhibitorum ”) made, 
read, and interposed, certain protestations and other things 
did, as in a certain paper schedule which he then and there 
held in his hands was more fully contained. The protest is 
then set out, but about its purport there is no dispute. The 
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instrument then adds, that after making the protest, “the 
said reverend father asked and requested me, the protho- 
notary and notary aforesaid, to draw one or more public 
instrument or instruments thereof, and the witnesses above- 
named to add their testimony ;” and then proceeded, accom- 
panied by the same witnesses, out of the chapter-house 
to the high altar of the college, to receive the gift of 
consecration. ‘The rest we shall copy exactly from Mr. 
Todd :— 

“ Then follows the recital of the oath of obedience to the pope, 
and Watkins’s account how Cranmer, as he protested, understood it. 
‘ Manibus suis tenens ante lecturam ejusdem scedule et juramenti 
in eadem contenti prestacionem in mea et eorundem testium pre- 
sentia asseruit et protestatus est se dictam scedulam lecturum ac 
juramentum inibi insertum prestiturum sub premissis protestacioni- 
bus alias per eundem eodem die in domo dicto Capitulari in mea et 
eorundem testium presentia habitis et factis et non aliter neque alio 
modo. Et incontinenter post premissa eandem scedulam perlegit 
et ut in eadem continetur juravit. Super quibus assertione et pro- 
testacione per eundem modo premisso tunc ibidem factis unum vel 
plura publicum seu publica exinde conficere instrumentum sive in- 
strumenta ac testes prescriptos testimonium perhibere etiam tunc 
rogavit et requisivit. 

“ ¢ Quibus sic peractis, die mense et anno predictis, ac solemni 
consecracione ejusdem rev. patris finita et expedita, idem rev. pater 
dom. Tho. Cantuar. archiepiscopus ante dictum altare pallium 
recepturus in mea et dict. Joh. Tregonwell, Tho. Bedill, et Rich. 
Gwent, testium predict. ad hoc specialiter adhibitorum ante presta- 
cionem juramenti infrascripti iterum protestatus est se hujusmodi 
sequens juramentum sub eisdem protestacionibus ut premittitur in dicto 
domo Capit. habitis et factis,’ etc. Then follows the oath as it is 
printed from the register of Cranmer, by Strype and others ; and 
Watkins continues: ‘Super gua protestatione sic ut premittitur 
per eundem reverendissimum ¢ercio facta et habita, idem rev. pater 
me prothonotarium et notarum publicum subscriptum unum vel 
plura publicum seu publica instrumentum exinde conficere et 
testes predictos testimonum perhibere de et super eisdem etiam 
tertio rogavit et requisivit. Acta fuerunt hec omnia, etc. Et ego 
Richardus Watkyns in legibus baccalaureus dicti dom. nostri regis 
prothonotarius etc., ea omnia et singula sic fieri vidi et audivi ac in 
notam sumpsi. Ideo hoc presens publicum instrumentum confeci 
publicavi, ete.’”* 





* We subjoin a translation. ‘“ Before reading the said schedule, and taking 
the oath therein contained, holding it in his hands, he asserted in the presence 
of me and the same witnésses, that he would read the said schedule and take the 
oath therein inserted under the forementioned protestations, in other form had 
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From this document it is obvious that Cranmer did not 
make his protestation a second time, or out of the chapter- 
house, or before any other witnesses beside the five; and that 
in the church he merely referred to the protestation which he 
had already made in private ; and that he did not even refer 
to it publicly, or in a loud voice, or before, or so as to be 
understood by, any other persons than the five who specially 
attended for the purpose—for if so, the notary would have 
taken care to record that the reference was made publicly 
before the whole assembly, and in the presence of the five 
special witnesses—and that to be understood by the five only 
he spoke in a low tone, or practised some other legerdemain, 
which it would be now futile to attempt to discover. This 
is so obvious, on the most careless glance at the instrument, 
that further comment would be worse than useless. 

Mr. Sharon Turner and his copyists having asserted, on 
the authority of Wolsey and Henry, that the first idea of 
the unlawfulness of the marriage with Queen Catherine, was 
started by the Bishop of Tarbes, in the conferences in 1527 
respecting the marriage of the Princess Mary with Francis, 
Dr. Lingard has inserted in the present edition a note, satis- 
factorily proving that the whole story was a fiction, got up 
by the king and the cardinal to suit their own purposes. 

Wolsey went as ambassador to France in the summer of 
1527. It was reported at the time that the great object of 
this embassy “ was to offer in the king’s name marriage to a 





and made by him the same day in the chapter-house, in the presence of me and 
the same witnesses, and not otherwise and in no other manner. And presently 
after the premises he read the same schedule, and swore as is contained in it. 
Upon which assertion then and there made by him in the preceding manner, he 
then also asked and requested me to prepare one or more public instrument or 
instruments thereof, and the appointed witnesses to add their testimony. Which 
things having been thus done, on the day, month, and year aforesaid, and the 
consecration of the same reverend father having been finished and expedited, 
the same reverend father Lord Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, being about 
to receive the pallium before the said altar, in the presence of me and the said 
John Tregonwell, Thomas Bedill, and Richard Gwent, the witnesses afore- 
said for this op ae ney brought, before taking the underwritten oath, 
again protested that he would take the following oath under the same protesta- 
tions had and made, as is aforesaid, in the said ume lane, &e. Upon which 
protestation being a third time made and had so as is aforesaid by the same 
most reverend person, the same reverend father also a third time asked and 
requested me the undersigned prothonotary and notary public, to draw up one 
or more public instrument or instruments thereof, and the witnesses aforesaid 
to add their testimony of and concerning the same. All these things were 
done, &c. And I, Richard Watkyns, bachelor of laws, of the said lord our king 
prothonotary, &c., saw and heard all and every of these things so done and 
noted them; and therefore I have made and published this present public in- 
strument, &c.,” &c. ¢ See vol. vi. pp. 378, 9, 80. 
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French princess; according to some, to Margaret, duchess 
of Alencon, and sister of Francis; according to others, to 
his sister-in-law, Renée, daughter of the late king Louis 
the Twelfth.” Mr. Turner, and some other writers, having 
adopted this “ vulgar error,” Dr. Lingard has in this edition 
inserted a note exposing the fiction. Wolsey could not 
have offered marriage to Margaret in July 1527, as she 
had been married in the preceding January to the king of 
Navarre, and neither in his instructions nor dispatches is there 
any allusion to a marriage with Renée, nor could he possibly 
have proposed it till he had made an open declaration of 
Henry’s intention to obtain a divorce from Catherine.* 

There is no direct evidence of the grounds of the divorce 
between Henry and Anne Boleyn. Burnet, without au- 
thority, says it was in consequence of an alleged pre-con- 
tract of marriage between Anne and Percy. Dr. Lingard 
considers, and we think rightly, that it was on account of 
Henry’s previous cohabitation with her sister Mary. He 
observes, that as the relationship between sister and sister 
is as near as the relationship between brother and bro- 
ther, and that if Henry could not validly marry Catherine, 
on the supposition that she had been carnally known by his 
brother Arthur, neither could Anne marry him, as he had 
known her sister Mary, and, according to the canon law, the 
same impediment existed in both cases; therefore, in the 
dispensation procured from Clement preparatory to the mar- 
riage with Anne, a clause was inserted, permitting him to 
marry any female except the relict of his brother, though she 
should be connected with him in the first, second, or a more 
remote degree of consanguinity or affinity arising from any 
sexual connexion, lawful or wnlawful.t This dispensation, 
according to the doctrine which prevailed after the separation 
from the communion of Rome, was of no force, and therefore 
the cohabitation with Mary rendered the marriage with Anne 
invalid. This view is further confirmed by some clauses in 
the new act of settlement, by which it is enacted, that as it 
was proved in the court of the archbishop, that Catherine 
was carnally known by the king’s brother, her marriage with 
the king should be deemed against God’s law, and null and 
void; that as his marriage with Anne had been adjudged by 
the archbishop of no value or effect, it should be deemed of 
no value or effect; that since certain impediments of consan- 


t Id. p. 129. 
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guinity and affinity, according to God’s law, arose from the 
intercourse of the two sexes, “if it chance any man to know 
carnally any woman, then all and singular persons being in 
any such degree of consanguinity or affinity to any of the 
parties so carnally. offending shall be deemed and adjudged to 
be within the cases and limits of the said prohibitions of 
marriage ;” and since no man could dispense with God’s law, 
all separations of persons theretofore married within such 
degrees, made, or to be made, by the authority of the 
bishops and ministers of the Church of England, should 
be good and effectual, notwithstanding any dispensa- 
tion granted by, or appeal made to, the court of Rome. 
This clearly implies, that the ground of the divorce from 
Anne was the fact that Henry did “carnally know some 
woman” nearly related to her. So important was it deemed 
to conceal the grounds of the divorce, whatever they were, 
that they are not mentioned in the Acts of the Convocation 
nor in the Act of Settlement, though those for the divorce 
from Catherine are there plainly stated, as the reader may 
perceive from the above extract; and what is still more 
extraordinary even, in the record of the judgment the place 
which they ought to occupy is supplied by the phrase, “ quos 
pro hic insertis haberi volumus.” There cannot be a doubt 
that Dr. Lingard’s conjecture is correct. If the reader, 
however, be not satisfied ‘with our brief summary of his 
statements, we must only refer him to pages 129, 247, and 
395, 6, 7, of the sixth volume of the present edition, where 
he will find the subject fully discussed. 

We have been often amused at hearing and seeing it boldly 
asserted, that Catholics not complying with the orders of parlia- 
ment in matters of faith, were guilty of a political, not a reli- 
gious, offence; and that the priests who were hanged under 
the penal laws, were hanged not for being priests, but for vio- 
lating the laws which forbad them to be priests. Under the 
influence of the spirit from which these ingenious notions 
emanated, Mr. Sharon Turner boldly asserts that More and 
Fisher suffered, not for the denial of the supremacy, but for 
other, though unknown, acts of treason. Unfortunately for 
all such speculations, Dr. Lingard deals not in “ the philoso- 
phy of history ;” contents himself with plain matters of fact, 
and disposes of Mr. Turner’s hypothesis by quoting the in- 
strument on which they were found, or rather voted, guilty. 
That against Fisher charges him with having, contrary to 
his allegiance, “said and pronounced, in the presence of divers 
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true subjects, falsely, maliciously, and traitorously, these 
words: “ The king oure soveraign lord is not supreme hedd 
yn erthe of the Cherche of Englande;” and that against 
More, charges him with saying, on May 7 and June 3, in 
answer to the question of the king’s supremacy, “ that it was 
lyke a swerde with two edges;” and denying it to Sir Richard 
Rich on June 12; and thus attempting “regem de dignitate 
titulo et nomine supremi capitis in terra Anglicane ecclesiw 
penitus deprivare.” * 

This subject would lead us naturally to notice the persecu- 
tions which followed the Reformation ; but we are unwilling 
to excite embittering recollections by dwelling on the atroci- 
ties which Catholics and Protestants mutually inflicted on 
each other, in mistaken zeal for the promotion of that religion 
whose first element is charity. It would seem, however, that 
much as Protestantism may affect to boast of its superior 
mildness and toleration, persecution in the most cold-blooded 
and systematic form has been with it, as with all other forms 
of faith arising out of fanaticism and ignorance, under the 
mask of godliness and enlightenment, a guiding active prin- 
ciple from its origin to the present moment. It is generally 
supposed that the Reformers acquired the name of Protest- 
ants from protesting against the errors of Popery. But it 
would seem, according to a note in this edition, that they 
acquired it from protesting against the principle of toleration. 
The decree of the Council of Spire, in 1529, among other 
things, forbad any person, layman or ecclesiastic, to employ 
violence and constraint in matters of religion, to abolish the 
mass by force, or to prohibit, command, or compel, any one 
to assist at it. The Reforming confederates “replied that 
they could not consent to this article; that conscience forced 
them to abolish the mass, nor could they permit any of their 
subjects to be present at it.” It was,” observes Dr. Lingard, 
“ from this protestation that the Reformers acquired the name 
of Protestants.”t During the reign of Elizabeth, one hun- 
dred and twenty-four clergymen suffered the punishment 
of traitors, for the sole exercise of their ministry. The first 
victim was Thomas Woodhouse, from Lincolnshire, one of 
Queen Mary’s priests, who was executed on the 19th of 
June, 1573. He was followed by one hundred and thirteen 
secular priests, eight Jesuits, one monk, and one friar. Thirty 
men and two women were executed as felons, for harbouring 
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and abetting priests.* It is impossible to say how many 
clergymen and laymen died of their sufferings in prison. 
Mr. Hallam remarks, as an extenuating circumstance to dis- 
tinguish the persecution under Elizabeth from that of Ma 
and the house of Austria, that no woman was put to death 
under the former, as far as he remembered. “The fact, 
however, is,” observes Dr. Lingard, “ that Margaret Clitheroe 
was executed in 1586, Margaret Ward in 1588, and Anne 
Line in 1601. Mrs. Wells received sentence of death in 
1591, and died in prison. Four other Catholic gentlewomen 
were condemned at different times, but reprieved; two of 
whom obtained a pardon from James I.” t 
Henry VIII was authorised by act of parliament to settle 
the succession by his will, signed with his own hand. In 
pursuance of this power a will was prepared, but in his last 
illness he made many alterations in it, and in accordance with 
these another was drawn up, purporting in the body of it to 
be signed and executed on the 30th of December, 1546, by 
which, in default of issue by his children, Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth, he limited the succession to the descendants of his 
ounger sister, Mary, the Duchess of Suffolk, excluding the 
issue of his elder sister, Margaret, the Queen of Scotland. 
Henry’s name appears signed at the bottom. Whether it 
was properly signed with his own hand, according to the 
requisitions of the statute, has long been a controverted ques- 
tion. Mr. Hallam, thinking that he had discovered satis- 
factory evidence of the genuineness of the signature, main- 
tained that on the death of Elizabeth the crown should have 
devolved, not on James I, but on one of the descendants of 
the Duchess of Suffolk.t This discovery was generally hailed 
as a most extraordinary one, and created quite a sensation 
among all the members of the nobility who had any of the 
Suffolk blood in their veins. ‘The causes of the doubts on 
the subject were the conflicting statements of Henry’s con- 
temporaries, and the appearance of the instrument itself in 
the present day. In favour of the genuineness of the signa- 
ture, Harbin (Hereditary Right, 187-189) has extracted several 
passages out of the council-book, in the reign of Edward VI, 
but Dr. Lingard thinks that these merely show that those 
who were suspected of having forged it acted as if they be- 
lieved it to be genuine. Against its genuineness, it was said 





* Vol. viii. p. 295. + Id. p. 151. 
See Const. Hist. vol. i. 307-17. 
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that William Clerc put the king’s stamp to it when Henry 
was without sense or recollection, and it was so proved upon 
oath by Lord Paget and Sir Edmund Montague, who were 

resent, in Mary’s reign, both before the council and in par- 
ene. Lethington, secretary to Mary Queen of Scots, 
in a letter to Cecil, pressed this objection :— 


* You know that long before his death he never used his own 
signing with his own hand; and in the time of his sickness, being 
divers times pressed to put his hand to the will written, he refused 
to do it Then, his death approaching, some, as well known to 
you as to me, caused William Clarke, some time servant to Thomas 
Heneage, to cause the supposed will to be signed with a stamp— 
for otherwise signed it was never—and yet, notwithstanding, pro- 
cured divers honest gentlemen, attending in divers rooms about the 
king’s person, to testify with their handwritings the contents of the 
said pretended will, surmised to be signed with the king’s own 
hand. ‘To prove this dissembled and forged signed testament, I do 
refer you to such trials as be yet left.”—vol. vi. p. 398. 


The “trials,” which he then mentions, are Lord Paget’s 
testimony, published in Mary’s time, the depositions—which 
he prays on his sovereign’s behalf may be taken—of the 
Marquis of Winchester, the Marquis of Northampton, and 
ten other noblemen and gentlemen, whom he names, and the 
original will; “ that thereby it may most clearly appear, how 
the same was not signed with the king’s hand, but stamped as 
aforesaid.” The original will has been in the chapter-house 
at Westminster since 1695; and it is now difficult to say, 
from the mere inspection of the two signatures, whether they 
were formed by stamp or with a pen, or first stamped and 
then written. ‘ Some have been of opinion that they do not 
agree with either the king’s usual stamp or his manner of 
writing, but that the character is fairer than his, and the 
hand stiff as if it were counterfeit; others that the letters 
are evidently formed with the pen, and the strokes uneven, 
as if drawn by a weak and trembling hand.” Mr. Hallam 
being of the latter opinion, followed it out to the conclusion 
which we have already mentioned. Dr. Lingard, however, 
by a valuable note in the present edition, sets all doubt at 
rest, and shows the cause of Mr. Hallam’s mistake. 


* Now it has escaped notice, that for the king’s signature, even 
when it was stamped, it was necessary that the characters should 
be drawn with a pen. On Aug. 31, 1546, Henry appointed A. 
Denny, J. Gate, and W. Clere, to sign all instruments requiring 
his signature from that day to the 10th of May, 1547, in the man- 
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ner following ; two of them were to impress a dry stamp on the 
instrument, and the third to fill up the impression so made with 
ink (Rym. xv. 100). Hence the signature so stamped was also 
formed with a pen, but not with the king’s own hand. 

“Tt was ordered at the same time, that schedules of all the instru- 
ments stamped in this manner should be prepared, that they might be 
submitted to the king every month for his signature. These monthly 
schedules still exist ; and the last has been printed (in State Papers, 
i. 892) with this title, ‘Hereafter ensueth a bridgment of all such 
billes which the kinges majestie caused me, William Clerc, to 
stampe with his Heighnes secret stampp at dyverse tymes and 
places in this moneth of Januarie, anno 38° regni, &c. In the 
presence of Sir Anthonie Dennye, Knight, and Mr. John Gate, 
Esquier.’ These were the other two individuals mentioned in the 
warrant.”—vol. vi. p. 399. 

The eighty-fifth entry in this schedule is the “ bridgment” 
of the will, which Dr. Lingard sets out, and then observes :— 

“ This schedule establishes the accuracy of Lethington’s state- 
ment, as to the stamping of the will by Clerc: it also tends to con- 
firm his other statement, that the king, ‘ being divers times pressed 
to put his hand to the will written, refused to do it:” as it shows 
that it was not even stamped till he was probably at the point of 
death. In the will itself, he is, indeed, made to say that he signed 
it with his hand on the 30th of December ; but the schedule proves 
that he never signed it with his hand at all; and that, though 
eighty-four instruments were stamped, ‘at divers times and places,’ 
by his orders, after the thirtieth of December, the will was not one 
of them. When at last it is stamped, Clerc closes the list with his 
signature, though the month was not yet up, a proof that he never 
expected to stamp any other instrument during Henry’s life. Yet 
he afterwards stamps another (and again subjoins his signature), 
the commission for giving the royal assent to the attainders of the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Surrey, which is dated in the 
journal on the 27th of January. On that night the king breathed 
his last. Hence it may be fairly concluded, that the will itself was 
not stamped till that day or the preceding. 

“ On the whole, it is evident, that the will, not being signed with 
the king’s own hand, could not, according to the statute, limit the 
descent of the crown.”—vol. vi. p. 400. 

Cardinal Beaton, who had rendered himself peculiarly 
obnoxious to the Reformers ‘s checking the progress of the 
new opinions, and to Henry VIII by thwarting his designs 
on Scotland, was murdered in 1546, in the castle of St. An- 
drew’s. By some the murder was attributed to political 
feelings, by some to fanatical, and by others to a combination 
of both. It was only very lately that it was discovered to have 
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been the result of a conspiracy among the leading Scottish 
Reformers and traitors to the independence of their country ; 
and which was long encouraged by Henry and his ministers, 
for the purpose of ridding themselves of a powerful opponent. 
In 1544, the conspirators sent a person named Wishart to Eng- 
land, with an offer “to apprehend or slee the cardinal.” Dr. 
Lingard says that “perhaps” this is the same person as 
Wishart the martyr, so called from having been executed for 
sedition and heresy by Beaton. In 1833, Mr. Tytler was 
permitted to have a full examination of the Scottish cor- 
respondence, in the State Paper Office, and was thereby 
enabled to sift the whole conspiracy to the bottom. The 
result of these researches he placed before his readers; and 
from his statements it appears to us—though he has drawn 
no inference of this kind—that the identity of the conspirator 
with the martyr is established almost beyond the possibility 
of doubt. As this, however, was an inference to be deduced 
by a longer train of argument than the matter itself (par- 
ticularly as not being closely connected with English history) 
would seem to justify, Dr. Lingard has merely hinted by the 
“perhaps ” at the identity; and added in a note, that the fact 
of the identity had often been asserted, and is rendered pro- 
bable by the known connexion between Wishart and the 
conspirators. On this subject we shall not dwell farther at 
present, reserving the full consideration of it to the more ap- 
propriate period, when we shall devote an article to Mr. 
Tytler’s labours. 

Every reader of English history recollects that on Eliza- 
beth’s accession, Carne, who had been the resident. under 
Mary at Rome, was ordered to acquaint the pontiff that she 
had succeeded to her sister, and had determined to offer no 
violence to the consciences of her subjects, whatever might 
be their religious creed; and that Paul replied that he was 
unable to comprehend the hereditary right of one who was 
not born in lawful wedlock; that the Queen of Scots claimed 
the crown, as the nearest legitimate descendant of Henry VII; 
and that if Elizabeth were willing to submit the controversy 
to his arbitration, she should receive from him every in- 
dulgence which justice could allow. Dr. Lingard having 
found this statement in all preceding historians, British and 
foreign, and particularly in Pallavicino, adopted it without 
question. However, since the appearance of this edition, the 
late Mr. Howard of Corby Castle discovered that the entire story 
was a fiction; and having communicated the discovery to the 
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Rev. Mr. Tierney, the latter gentleman, who had also adopted 
what had been hitherto the universal opinion, inserted the 
result of Mr. Howard’s researches in a preliminary note to 
the fourth volume (published in 1841) of his valuable edition 
of Dodd’s Church History. Mr. Tierney says the story owes 
its origin to the inventive powers of Father Paul Sarpi; who 
in 1619, sixty years after the date of the transaction, first 
published it in his history of the Council of Trent. From 
Sarpi it was copied by Spondanus, and afterwards by Sarpi’s 
opponent, Pallavicino. They were followed by all other 
writers. Mr. Howard has discovered, in the State Paper 
Office, two letters written by Carne,—one to Cecil, in De- 
cember 1559, the other to Elizabeth, in the following April,— 
and in the Cotton Library an intermediate dispatch to Eliza- 
beth. Mary died on the 15th of November, 1558. It ap- 
pears from the letter to Cecil, written on the 3lst of De- 
cember, that this fact was made publicly known in Rome on 
the 17th of that month; but that Carne had not received 
either letters or dispatches from Elizabeth’s government, 
respecting it or any other matter, and he desired to know 
what he should do there, “ for my old commission is expired.” 
Early in January 1559, says Mr. Tierney, he must have 
received the orders mentioned in Strype, ii. 36, forbidding 
him to prosecute any ecclesiastical suit in which, as ambassa- 
dor, he had already engaged. On the 16th of February, he 
wrote to Elizabeth, saying among other things, “the French 
here can obtain nothing at his holiness’s hands against your 
majesty, and deed his holiness hath such respect to your 
majesty and your realms, that he will admit nothing against 
you or your realms, unless the occasion be first given sithence, 
as I am credibly informed. Onc of the cardinals that is 
greatest with his holiness, showed me that he and others that 
be chief with his holiness do mind to move his holiness to 
send his nuncio to your majesty thither, but that they stay 
till your majesty doth send hither first to his holiness, whereof 
I thought good to advertise your majesty.” Carne had been 
for two years requesting to be recalled, and repeated the 
solicitation in the letter to Cecil. That letter reached pro- 
bably about the beginning of February; and as the English 
overnment had resolved to have no farther relations with 
me, an order for his recall issued, as a matter of course, 
on the 9th of that month. It appears from another of the 
letters discovered by Mr. Howard, that the order reached his 
hands on the 10th of March, and that he immediately pre- 
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pared to leave Rome, but was refused permission by the 
pontiff, on account of Elizabeth’s having renounced obedience 
tohim. Carne, for his support, was made superintendent of the 
English hospital, and died in Rome in 1561. Thus did Mr. 
Howard’s original and inquiring mind, aided by zealous and 
judicious researches, dissipate a fiction which no one had 
ever before attempted to question. 

In the first edition Dr. Lingard inserted a note at the end 
of the fifth volume, intimating that the St. Bartholomew 
massacre was not, according to the prevailing opinion among 
Protestants, the result of a premeditated plot, concealed with 
infinite cunning for several months, but arose in the following 
manner. Admiral Coligny, the real leader of the Huguenots, 
having obtained considerable influence over the mind of 
Charles, recommended him to throw off the tutelage of his 
mother, who wished to keep him in the background, that she 
might bring forward a favourite son and perpetuate her own 
authority. Catherine, alarmed for the loss of her power, 
determined to get rid of the admiral by assassination. He 
was fired at on the 22d of August 1572, as he passed through 
the streets of Paris, and wounded, but not dangerously. His 
Huguenot friends crowded to his hotel, and offered to spend 
their lives in his defence. Their threats of vengeance fright- 
ened Catherine and her confidants, and in a secret council the 
king was persuaded to anticipate the bloody designs attributed 
to the friends of Coligny. On the morning of the 24th of 
August, his hotel was forced by the royal order; he and his 
principal friends were slain; the populace joined in the work 
of blood, and murdered every Huguenot who fell in their 
way. In the provinces, the governors, though instructed to 
prevent similar excesses, had not always the power or the will 
to check the fury of the people, and the massacre was imitated 
in several towns in which the blood of Catholics had been 
wantonly spilt by the Huguenots during preceding ‘nsurrec- 
tions. A writer in the Edinburgh Review for June 1825, 
professing to give a fair and impartial criticism on the history, 
pounced upon this note as a specimen of the whole mah, 
and, as Dr. Lingard well observed, “ to judge of a history of 
England selected a subject exclusively French.” The review, 
or rather attack, exhibited the bitterest hostility to Dr. Lin- 
gard, without a ray of anything like impartiality ; but pro- 
duced a reply from him so successful and caustic, that the 
assailant was obliged to lay aside the mask of an Edinburgh 
reviewer and engage in a pamphileteering war, as plain Mr. 
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Allen; who avowed that he wrote the review in revenge for 
a very offensive letter which was published in the British 
Press newspaper, and which he had good circumstantial 
reasons for believing to have been written by Dr. Lingard. 
That letter was in reality written by Mr. Sedgwick, then 
chairman or commissioner of the Board of Stamps, whose 
name we now mention as he has been dead for some time 
yast. As the circumstances out of which this letter arose, 
involve a notice of one of the futile charges brought against 
Dr. Lingard by the Edinburgh reviewer, we may briefly 
mention them. Dr. Lingard had referred, for events con- 
nected with the capture and misfortunes of Richard II, toa 
manuscript in the library of the King of France. This 
manuscript the reviewer eumneel as @ mere romance, and 
utterly unworthy of credit; and made a serious charge against 
Dr. Lingard for quoting such a production. After this attack 
the manuscript was placed in the hands of M. Buchon, a 
gentleman celebrated for his attainments in that department 
of literature, and his opinion of it requested. He, after a 
diligent perusal, declared it to be his conviction that the 
manuscript had been written by one who had been an eye- 
witness of the greater part of what he related, and that it 
bore intrinsic testimony to the integrity and good faith of its 
author. ‘This opinion of M. Buchon settled the question be- 
tween the historian and reviewer, and was mentioned in the 
letter in the British Press, together with severe strictures on 
the conduct of the latter gentleman. No one has since had 
the hardihood to repeat his insinuations on that topic. The 
controversy respecting the St. Bartholomew massacre attracted 
attention. The principal question was whether the massacre 
was “the result of accident, or the consequence of a pre- 
meditated plot to entrap and destroy the Huguenots.” Dr. 
Lingard, in support of his views, referred to a passage in the 
works of Chateaubriand, in which that noble author stated 
that when the Vatican Library was at P.ris he searched in it 
and found the most valuable documents respecting the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacre; adding, “if the truth is to be found 
anywhere it must be without doubt in the letters written in 
cypher to the sovereign pontiffs, and condemned to eternal 
silence. It results positively from these letters that the St. 
Bartholomew massacre was not premeditated, and that it was 
only the sudden consequence of the wounds of the admiral.” 
To this testimony Mr. Allen replied with a sneer, that “ the 
Viscount de Chateaubriand is a man of eloquence and imagi- 
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nation, but how far he is qualified for historical investigation 
we have yet to learn. It would have been more satisfactory 
if he had published the documents which convinced him that 
the massacre was the result of the unsuccessful attempt on 
the admiral’s life.” Viscount Chateaubriand subsequently 
communicated the extracts and copies which he had made to 
Sir James Mackintosh, and upon the death of Sir James 
transferred them to Dr. Lardner. By the continuator of 
the history in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, they were inserted in 
the appendix to the third volume. As the reader may still 
feel some curiosity on a question that once excited so much 
interest, we insert the following note from the eighth volume 
of Dr. Lingard’s present edition, containing and commenting 
on this invaluable evidence :— 


“ Here in the first edition I introduced a note, which led to an 
interesting controversy, whether the massacre was an accidental 
occurrence, or the result of a premeditated plot. That controversy, 
as it appears to me, has been now set at rest by the publication (in 
the 3d vol. of Mackintosh) of the secret dispatches of Salviati, the 
nuncio at Paris, to the cardinal secretary at Rome, for the informa- 
tion of the pontiff. On the 24th of August he wrote an account of 
the occurrence in ordinary characters (evidently under the notion 
that in such circumstances his dispatch would probably be inter- 
cepted and opened on the road): but to this he added another and 
real statement of the case in cypher: that the queen regent, in 
consequence of the ascendancy which Coligny had acquired over 
the royal mind, an ascendancy which gave to him in a manner the 
government of the kingdom (quasi governava), consulted with the 
Duchess of Nemours, and resolved to rid herself of his control by 
the assassination of the admiral. The Duke of Guise provided the 
assassin ; and the Duke of Anjou, but not the king, was privy to the 
attempt. ‘The queen, however, when she saw that the admiral did 
not die of his wound, and considered the great danger to which she 
was now exposed, alarmed also by her own consciousness, and by 
the threatening speeches of the whole body of the huguenots, who 
would not believe that the arquebuse had been discharged by an 
assassin employed by the Duke of Alva, as she had persuaded her- 
self that she could make them believe, had recourse to the king, 
and exhorted him to adopt the plan of the general massacre which 
followed. ‘ Vedendo la regente che !’ amiraglio non moriva, e ve- 
dendo a quanto pericolo si era esposta, et della propria conscientia 
insospetita, et dalle insolente parole che uscivano da tutta la Ugo- 
notteria, che in modo alcuno volle accommodarsi a credere, che |’ 
archibusata fosse stata tirata da insidiatore mandato dal duca d’ 
Alva, secondo che sempre lei si era persuasa de dover dare loro a 
eredere, si volse al Ré, escortandolo a la uccisione seguita di tutti.’ 
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“It appears that the cardinal secretary, in his answer to this 
dispatch—probably on account of the different reports current in 
Rome—put to the nuncio several questions respecting the cause, 
the authors, and the circumstances of the massacre. Salviati, in 
reply, wrote two notes on the 22d of September. In the first he 
says, ‘ with regard to the three points, 1°. who it was that caused, 
and for what reason that person caused, the arquebuse to be dis- 
charged at the admiral ; 2°. and who it was to whom the subsequent 
resolution of so numerous a massacre must be ascribed; 3°. and 
who were the executors of the massacre, with the names of the 
principal leaders ; I know that I have already sent you an account, 
and that in that account I have not fallen into the least error. If 
I have omitted to mention some other particulars, the chief reason 
is the difficulty of coming at the truth in this country.—‘ Chi fa- 
cesse tirar l archibugiata all’ Amiraglio, et per che causa, et a chi 
si debba attribuire I’ ultima risolutione dell’ amazzamento di tanti, 
e quali fussino gli executori con il nome di capi principali, io so d’ 
haver gliene scritto, et che non mi sono gabbato punto. E se ho 
lasciato di scrivere alcuni altri partiere, n’ e stato potissima causa la 
difficolta che e in questo paese a ritrovare la verita delle cose.’ 

*“‘ This passage was written in ordinary characters: but he wrote 
the same day in cipher the following repetition of his former state- 
ment :—‘ Time will show whether there be any truth in all the 
other accounts which you may have read, of the wounding and the 
death of the admiral, that differ from what I wrote to you. The 
queen regent, being grown jealous of him, came to a resolution a 
few days before, and caused the arquebuse to be discharged at him 
without the knowledge of the king, but with the participation of 
the Duke of Anjou, and of the Duchess of Nemours, and of her son 
the Duke of Guise. Had he died immediately, no one else would 
have perished. But he did not die; and they began to expect some 
great evil: wherefore, closeting themselves in consultation with the 
king, they determined to throw shame aside, and to cause him to 
be assassinated together with the others: a determination which 
was carried into execution that very night.—‘ Tutte le cose che si 
saranno lette del archibusata e morte del Amiraglio, diverse da 
quelle che io gli scrisse, col tempo si accorgiera se siano vere. 
Mad. la Regente venuta in differenza (diffidenza ?) di lui, risolven- 
dosi pochi giorni prima, gli la fece tirare, e senza saputa del Ré, ma 
con participatione di M. di Angiu, di Mad. de Nemours, et di M. 
di Guisa, suo figlo. E se moriva subito, non si ammazzava altro: 
e non essendo morto, e dubitando lei di qualche gran male, ristrin- 
gendosi con il Ré, deliberono di buttare la vergognada banda, e di 
farlo ammazzare insieme con li altri: e quella notte istessa fu man- 
dato a esecutione.’ 

‘Evidence more satisfactory than this we cannot desire, if we 
consider the situation of the writer, the object for which he wrote, 
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and the time and opportunity which he possessed of correcting any 
error that might have crept into his previous communication: and 
from this evidence it plainly follows, that the general massacre was 
not originally contemplated, but grew out of the unexpected failure 
of the attempt already made on the life of the admiral.”—vol. viii. 
App. pp. 419-422. 


The continuator of Mackintosh’s history attempted to evade 
the effect of these dispatches, by objecting that Salviati was 
not acquainted with the secrets of the French court, or the real 
facts of the case; and endeavoured to sustain this objection 
on very singular grounds. He first said, “ Davila many 
says the design existed and was concealed from him throug 
extreme care to prevent discovery ;” and cited in the note, 
*“ Day. Ist, lib. v.” The Aim in this passage would pass with an 
ordinary reader as meaning Salviati. Ifthe continuator meant 
that, we can only say that there is no such statement in Da- 
vila; if he meant Davila, it was not Davila’s, but Salviati’s 
knowledge that was in question; and the passage was not 
only unnecessary, but calculated to lead, by its vagueness 
and ambiguity, to a very erroneous impression,— Dav. Ist, 
lib. v.” is a henmaitile reference. We suppose it was in- 
tended to stand for the first volume of Davila, book five; a 
very minute and exact reference indeed, this fifth book, in 
the two-volume edition, extending over eighty-five quarto 
pages. The second proof relied on by the continuator is, he 
says, furnished by Salviati “ himself, in the violent jealousy 
with which Catherine de’ Medici repelled any attempt of the 
pope to influence her measures of government, even with 

‘respect to the Huguenots ;” and for this statement he refers 
to “his dispatches, passim.” If Salviati’s dispatches were 
a common work and in every body’s hands, and their contents 
well known, the continuator might be excused for referring 
thus to them in general: but Salviati’s dispatches are not 
published, and nobody knows anything about them, beyond 
what the continuator has inserted in his volume; and in the 
extracts which he has inserted there is no such statement, or 
anything at all bordering on it, as he insinuates is to be found 
in the “ dispatches, passim.” If there were any such passage 
in them, why did he not cite it? The third proof is that 
Charles, writing to his own ambassador at Rome, on the 24th 
of August, immediately after the massacre, concludes a letter 
with saying, “I hope that for the reasons which your nephew 
(the bearer) will explain to you, his holiness the pope will no 

longer make any difficulty in granting me the dispensation or 
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absolution.” . This dispensation had no reference to the mas- 
sacre, and Charles had been soliciting it for a long time pre- 
viously. Yet because Charles, writing to his own ambassador, 
and being towards the close of his letter perhaps pressed 
for time to attend to some more important matter, closes 
with saying, that for certain reasons, which the bearer could 
explain (to his own uncle too), he hoped to obtain the long- 
solicited dispensation, Salviati knew nothing about the mas- 
sacre!!! The fourth proof disposes of all the preceding 
ones, as it shows that Salviati was acquainted with the views 
of the French court not only for a long time past, but even 
as to what they intended to do “in process of time.”* But 
our readers must excuse us for not wasting more of their 
time or our own on such shallow trifling. 

As incidental to the main question, whether the massacre 
was the result of design or accident, another question arose, 
as to what is commonly called the league of Bayonne. The 
Protestant leaders in France and other countries, pretended 
that at the interview between the French and Spanish courts, 
at Bayonne, a league had been formed by the Catholic princes, 
for the extirpation first of the Protestants in France, and then 
of all other Protestants. This charge is disposed of in a note 
to page 60, of volume viii. of the present edition. 

Dr. Lingard having intimated that James I suspected in 
the time of Elizabeth that Sir R. Cecil would favour the 
pretensions of the Lady Arabella Stuart to the throne, Mr. 
Courtenay, in his life of that statesman, in the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, questioned this view. Dr. Lingard has inserted a 
note in the present edition (vol. viii. p. 377), in which he cites 
some authorities that prove clearly that he had good grounds 
for the intimation which he had thrown out. As the subject 
is of no importance, we need not dwell on it. We would 
merely add, for those who look into Mr. Courtenay’s volume, 
that the reference in Dr. Lingard’s first edition, to the second 
volume of Birch, was by mistake printed 310, 313, for 510, 
513, and that this mistake is corrected in the present edition. 

With the affairs of the Queen of Scots, Dr. Lingard does 
not mix himself up as accuser or advocate ; he presides as an 
upright, strong-minded judge, and swayed by no feelings but 
a regard to truth and justice, sums up the conflicting evidence 
with an impartiality, perspicuity, and patient and extensive 
research, with which no other person has been ever yet able 
to approach it. In the present edition he has introduced 








* See Mackintosh, Hist. of Eng. vol. iii. pp. 235-6. 
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nearly fifty pages of new matter relative to her, compiled 
from private letters and other original sources. 

Dr. Lingard’s narrative of the reigns of the Stuarts, has 
received from the bitterest enemies the praise of great im- 
partiality ; of “rigorous impartiality,” from the Edinburgh 
Review. If there were any of the parliamentary leaders who 
more than another deserved harsh treatment from a Catholic 
historian, it is assuredly Cromwell; yet it is admitted, that no 
historian has attempted to set his conduct in a true light with 
more success than Dr. Lingard.* And here, perhaps, we 
should mention a singular misrepresentation of Hume’s; who 
says that Cromwell’s name does not appear on more than two 
committees for two years after the meeting of parliament in 
1640; whereas, according to Brodie, who examined the jour- 
nals, he was named during that very period on forty-seven 
committees and twelve special messages. 

The ninth volume comprises from the accession of James to 
the year 1640. The only attack of which we are aware on any 
statement in it, is an attempt by the Quarterly Review to throw 
into the general scale against Dr. Lingard’s credit, “ the impro-~ 
bability ” of the following bit of court scandal. Dr. Lingard, 
speaking of the pageantries to which James’s consort, Anne 
of Denmark, on her arrival in England, diverted her attention 
from the political intrigues which had engrossed her during 
her residence in Scotland, says that there was one drawback 
to the pleasures of those exhibitions,—the ladies of the court 
appeared occasionally drunk during the performances. And 
adds in a note :— 

“When Christian IV of Denmark visited the king in 1606, 
Cecil gave a grand entertainment and masque at Theobald’s, in 
honour of the royal stranger. The following extract from a letter 
written by one of the guests will amuse the reader. ‘Those whom 
I never could get to taste good liquor, now follow the fashion, and 
wallow in beastly delights. The ladies abandon sobriety, and are 
seen to roll about in intoxication. After dinner the representation 
of Solomon his temple, and the coming of the queen of Sheba was 
made, or (as may I better say), was meant to have been made...... 
The lady who did play the queen’s part, did carry most precious 
gifts to both their majesties; but forgetting the steppes arising to 
the canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish majesty’s lap, and 
fell at his feet, though I rather think it was in his face. Much was 
the hurry and confusion ; cloths and napkins were at hand to make 
all clean. His majesty then got up and would dance with the queen 
of Sheba, but he fell down and humbled himself before her, and 





* North American Review, vol. xxxvii. pp. 179, 180. 
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was carried to an inner chamber, and laid on a bed of state, which 
was not a little defiled with the presents of the queen...... The 
entertainment and show went forward, and most of the presenters 
went backward or fell down: wine did so occupy their upper cham- 
bers. Now did appear in rich dress Hope, Faith, and Charity. 
Hope did assay to speak, but wine did render her endeavours so 
feeble that she withdrew. Faith was then all alone, for I am cer- 
tain she was not joyned with good works, and left the court in a 
staggering condition. Charity came to the king’s feet, and seemed 
to cover the multitude of sins her sisters had committed ; in some 
sorte she made obeysance, and brought gifts...... She then returned 
to Hope and Faith, who were both sick and spewing in the lower 
hall’ (Nugz Antique, i. 348, 349, 350; edit. 1804).”—vol. ix. 
pp. 83-4. 

On this a writer in the Quarterly Review (vol. xli. p. 83) 
says: “ The truth is that Sir John’s [ Harrington] communi- 
cation has no reference to the queen, or to the exhibitions at 
court, of which Dr. Lingard speaks ;” then observes, that the 
queen took no part in the festivities at Theobald’s “ till some 
days after the departure of the two kings ;” that Harrington 
does not say “ who the ladies were that on their visit to Cecil 
rolled about in intoxication ; nor, as far as we know, is there 
a single hint of the adventure, or of anything similar, to be 
found elsewhere. We do not infer from this that Sir John’s 
much quoted narrative is mere invention; but if the facts 
mentioned by him had been of ordinary occurrence, or if the 
scandal of this particular incident had attached to ladies who 
were usually the partners of the queen’s revels, there would 
surely have been some bitter chronicler to reinforce the testi- 
mony of Harrington;” and concludes by saying, “ it is uni- 
versally known that in those days the female parts on the 
stage were always sustained by male performers: and we are 
no more warranted in drawing from this story the inference 
suggested by Dr. Lingard, as to the ordinary habits and plea- 
sures of James’s court, than in classing the wretched show 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, with the brilliant masque of 
Beauty.” 

All this is mere special pleading, to throw doubt on a plain 
matter of fact. ‘The reviewer knew well that the fact of men 
occasionally performing the parts of women on the public 
stage at that period was not of the slightest weight in the 
consideration of the question, whether it was ladies that ap- 
peared in the characters of Faith, Hope, &c., &c., in the 
pageant at Theobald’s; and granting that it was conclusive 
for him, the same train of reasoning would lead to the same 
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conclusion with regard to those masques and plays in which 
it is agreed on all hands that the queen did take part, and in 
which the uninitiated imagine that she was assisted in the 
female parts by females, but, according to the Quarterly, by 
young gallants in female dress. The argument derived from 
the silence of other writers is equally valueless. ‘There were 
not at that time about the court many cynics, able to write, 
allowed to enjoy and disposed to censure the festivities and 
pleasures which so wise a king, theologian, moralist, and head 
of the Church, provided for the favoured few among his sub- 
jects. The reviewer has not the courage to say that Sir John 
Harrington’s story is “a mere invention;” and if it be not, 
what other inference could be drawn than that suggested by 
Dr. Lingard? Is it probable that ladies, who could not 
refrain from drink for a few days before the crowned heads 
of Britain and Denmark, or even for the short time necessary 
for going through that pageant, would be at other times more 
coy and temperate in their potations? But it is not a ques- 
tion of probability or improbability. If Sir John is to be 
believed—and no one contradicts him—the every-day conduct 
of the ladies of the court was such that the reviewer should 
have been thankful to Dr. Lingard for the peculiarly delicate 
manner in which he alluded to it. Sir John, speaking of 
“the rich doings” at Theobald’s, says: “The sports began 
each day in such manner and such sorte, as well nigh per- 
suaded me of Mahomet’s paradise. We had women, and in- 
deed wine too, of such plenty as would have astonished each 
sober beholder.” He then notices the intoxication of the 
gentlemen and ladies, as quoted in Dr. Lingard’s note, men- 
tions the representation of Solomon’s temple as one instance 
of the general system, and then adds: “I have marvelled 
much at these strange pageantries, and they do bring to my 
remembrance what passed of this sort in our Queen’s days, of 
which I was sometimes an humble presenter and assistant: 
but I neer did see such lack of good order, discretion, and 
sobriety, as I have now done. I have passed much time in 
seeing the royal sports of hunting and hawking, where the 
manners were such as made me devise the beasts were pur- 
suing the sober creation, and not man in quest of exercise or 
food. I will now in good sooth declare to you, who will not 
blab, that the gunpowder fright is got out of all our heads, 
and we are going on, hereabouts, as if the devil was contriving 
every man should blow up himself by wild riot, excess, and 
devastation of time and temperance. The great ladies do go 
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well masked, and indeed it be the only show of their modesty, 
to conceal their countenance; but alack, they meet with such 
countenance to uphold their strange doings, that I marvel not 
at ought that happens.... I do often say (but not aloud) that 
the Danes have again conquered the Britains; for I see no 
man or woman that can now command himself or herself.”* 
What must be the accuracy and fidelity of a work which 
drives those who would wish to damage its character to such 
a topic as this, and to arguments so frivolous and untenable? 
Mr. Jardine is of opinion that Garnet the Jesuit knew of 
the gunpowder plot from the month of June, 1605; Dr. 
Lingard thinks, only from that of October, and supposes there 
is some error of design or inadvertence in the record of the 
examination, in which Garnet is represented to have confessed 
that he knew of it from the former period. This opinion he 
supports with his usual sagacity and research. Those who 
feel an interest in the question will find a great deal of new 
matter relative to it in pp. 44, 49, 50, 60, 68, and 389, of the 
ninth volume of the present edition. ‘Though we thoroughly 
concur in his views with regard to Garnet’s conduct, yet we 
do not wish, by entering into them here, to encourage the too 
common fault of Catholic writers,—that of standing always on 
the defensive, or rather setting themselves up in a sort of 
moral pillory, and assuring the crowd of Protestant bye- 
standers, whose innocence enables them to take up the first 
stone, that they are not half so bad as they are represented. 
Suppose, for argument’s sake, that Garnet did lie and equi- 
vocate; for every lie that he could possibly tell, did not his 
prosecutors tell fifty? If he was wrong, was it they or their 
advocates in later times who had a right to complain? 


“ Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes.” 


After Garnet’s execution, the government were anxious to 
persuade foreign courts of his guilt, and the writers employed 
for this purpose made use of a letter said to have been written 
by him on Palm Sunday, to his brethren of the society, 
apologising for his several confessions and disclosures; which, 
as he had been falsely informed, scandalised the whole body 
of Catholics. Dr. Andrews, at that time bishop of Chiches- 
ter, published a selection from it in his Tortura Torti, in 1609 ; 
which was copied by Casaubon, in his Epistola ad Frontonem 
Ducewm, in 1611. Dr. Robert Abbot, brother to Arch- 





* Nuge Antique, vol. i. pp. 349, 352-3, ed. 1804. 
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bishop Abbot, added to the selection, and published the 
whole, with a new version, in 1613. In former editions Dr. 
Lingard, judging from the specimens exhibited by Andrews, 
had pronounced the letter a forgery; but having been since 
induced by some remarks of Mr. Jardine (Cr. Tr. p. 328), to 
compare the two versions, “the comparison,” he observes, 
“has led me to the conclusion, not indeed that there was no 
original, but that so many falsifications, inconsistent with 
facts, were introduced into the translation by Dr. Andrews, 
that I was justified in supposing that there was none.” He 
then quotes some parallel passages from the versions of 
Andrews and Abbot; from which it appears that Andrews 
wilfully falsified the original letter, for the purpose of proving 
and aggravating Garnet’s guilt. Neither can much confi- 
dence be reposed in Abbot’s version, as he does not hesitate 
in another matter to employ a little fraud and forgery, for 
the pious object of blackening the character of the Jesuit.* 

The celebrated triple alliance, of 1668, had been eulogised 
by all English historians and statesmen, as a masterpiece of 
diplomacy and policy. Dr. Lingard seemed to underrate its 
importance, by showing that all it did was to secure to Louis 
the very terms which he himself had proposed, and was de- 
sirous, and was bound by treaty, to obtain. In answer to 
this view of the matter, Mr. Courtenay inserted a long argu- 
ment in his Memoirs of Sir William Temple, and Dr. Lingard 
has rejoined by a note in the present edition, which puts the 
soundness and correctness of his views beyond the reach of 
cavil.t 

These were the only points in the whole narrative, from 
1640 to the Revolution of 1688, to which, so far as we are 
aware, any one objected: even the reign of James escaped 
without an attempt to impeach its fidelity and correctness ; 
and, consequently, in this edition we find no new matter 
qualifying or supporting controverted positions. All that 
appears,—and it is a good deal—consists of additional particu- 
lars concerning several events and persons, derived from ori- 
ginal sources; of which, as being scarce, hitherto unknown, 
and valuable, the historian has thought it proper to avail 
himself. 

Such historical phenomena as these are seldom seen; and 
deserve to be specially noticed. If we look back through the 
entire history, embracing a period of seventeen centuries, we 





* See vol. 9, p. 394. + See note, vol. xiii. p. 
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must be amazed at the paucity of objections made to it; the 
grounds and subjects on which they are made; and, most of 
all, at the manner in which, with one exception, all have been 
answered. First we find the story of Edwy and Elgiva— 
that appropriate theme for philosophical historians and senti- 
mental antiquarians ; next, the question of the ancient inde- 
pendence of Scotland, on which legal antiquarians may dis- 
pute to eternity, without arriving at any satisfactory result ; 
next, Wallace’s title to be the idol of his countrymen; next, 
the amorous fastidiousness and conscientious scruples of 
Henry VIII; the repulsive chastity of Anne Boleyn; the 
humility and unwavering honesty of Cranmer; and the acci- 
dental or premeditated character of the St. Bartholomew 
massacre. These are all the points on which Dr. Lingard’s 
fidelity has been questioned, and on these the reader has seen 
his defences. But what is most striking of all, is that the 
severest attacks made on him were on points which were in 
no way intimately connected with English history ;—those 
about Scottish independence; Wallace’s character; and the 
St. Bartholomew massacre. The observations which called 
down these attacks might have been altogether omitted, 
without derogating in any manner from the integrity and 
completeness of the history of England. ‘They were not 
even required to elucidate it ; and they appeared, contrary to 
the general principle of our historian, which was to state 
merely the facts and to leave the reader to draw the abstract 
result. However, that about the St. Bartholomew has done 
some good; the others have done no harm. With these ex- 
ceptions, its title to all the merits of which a historian ought 
to be ambitious stands unimpeached and admitted. 

We have often heard it regretted that Dr. Lingard did not 
bring down his history to a later period. We confess that we 
have never joined in that regret. For writing the history of 
his country up to the epoch of the Revolution, he had all the 
materials that are now likely to be ever discovered; and he 
has done with them all that human diligence, learning, and 
judgment could do, or ever can do. No man, in any age, 
can throw a better or a brighter light on the annals of Eng- 
land, up to that period, than he has thrown. His work, 
therefore, will be so far the standard record in all coming 
ages, from the closing chapter of which, as a starting point, 
future historians of the subsequent periods will commence 
their labours. As Greece has her Thucydides, and Rome 
her Tacitus, so England will have her Lingard. No one 
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could be now silly enough to hope to supersede those; and it 
will be shortly felt that any effort to supersede the last would 
be equally futile. But it is yet too soon to attempt to write 
a similar record of the annals of England since the Revolu- 
tion; the evidence is incomplete, and so powerful are the 
prejudices connected with every important event in that 
period, that if an historian could be impartial he would not 
be appreciated. 

Our observations have extended to such a length that we 
must hasten to the conclusion. In the course of this paper 
we have endeavoured to point the reader’s attention to a few 
of Dr. Lingard’s merits, as they happened to attract our 
notice. We had at first some intention of giving a brief 
summary of all his leading characteristics; but, as on recon- 
sideration we believe that no summary could be sufficiently 
comprehensive and minute to do justice to his merits, we shall 
express our feelings much better by declaring that this work 
is the best history of any country that it has ever been our 
fortune to peruse; and that it is our deliberate conviction, 
that a combination of all the literary men in the universe 
could not produce a better. 





Art. IL.—1. Versi de sua Maesta Lodovico Carlo Augusto Re 
di Baviera, &c. &c. &c., che si compiacque di visitare il Mon- 
astero dei PP. Monaci Armeni Mechitaristi di S. Lazzaro, 
il 29. Maggio, 184). Venezia, Tipografia di S. Lazzaro: 
1842, 

2. Versuch einer Geschichte der armenischen Literatur nach 
den Werken der Mechitaristen. Frei bearbeitet von Carl 
Friedrich Neumann. Leipsig: 1836. 

3. A Brief Account of the Mechitaristican Society, by Alex- 
ander Goode. Venice: 1835. 

4. St. Lazare, ou Histoire de la Société Religieuse Arménienne 
de Mechitar. Par M. Eugene Boré, Membre du Conseil 
de la Société Asiatique & Paris. Vénise: 1835. 

“s ON my arrival at Venice in the year 1816,” writes Lord 

Byron, “I was much struck, in common I believe 


with every other traveller, with the Convent of the Society 
of St. Lazarus, which appears to unite all the advantages of 
the monastic institution. ‘The neatness, the comfort, the 
gentleness, the unaffected devotion, the accomplishments and 
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the virtues of the brethren of the order, are well fitted to 
strike the man of the world with the conviction that ‘ there 
is another and a better, even in this life.’” 

From the first moment, when, in our boyish days, we read 
this remarkable testimony to the modest merit of the fathers 
of San Lazzaro, we could not help feeling a strong interest 
in the origin and history of their institute, in which probably 
many of our readers have participated. ‘The most superficial 
sight-seer will hardly leave Venice without at least a passing 
call at the monastery of the Mechitarists ; and, speaking from 
=“ impressions, we are well assured that those who have 

the happiness of visiting their humble community, of 
witnessing the active, though silent, labours to which their 
lives are devoted, and, as it were, inhaling the air of purit 
and repose which seems to circulate within their abode, wi 
cordially re-echo the beautiful sentiment of the noble author. 
The locality itself is singularly impressive, and calculated to 
strike a stranger. It is the very ideal of monastic seclusion. 
The position of the monastery, which is completely new to a 
stranger on his first visit to Venice, rising abruptly from the 
tranquil waters of the Lagune,—the silence which reigns undis- 
turbed around,—the very mode of his approach, in a gloomy 
and sepulchral gondola,—all bespeak a separation from the 
world, and as it were an isolation from its pursuits and cares. 
Nor can we well imagine a scene more imposing,—at once 
elevating and subduing the mind,—than opens before the 
visitor as he looks around from the convent of San Lazzaro. 
His eye mechanically turns from what would form attractive 
features in another landscape,—the rich corn-fields and lux- 
uriant vineyards of the Lombard shore,—from Mestr®, with 
its white cottages and trelliced vines,—from the Lagune, 
studded with countless gondolas and barges, and dattelletti,— 
to rest with melancholy interest upon Venice, the city of the 
past, a living monument of the instability of human great- 
ness,—its pauper palaces, its stately halls, now but show- 
rooms for the stranger, its moles whose commerce has long fled, 
arsenals, a mere shadow of departed splendour. Before him 
is St. Mark’s, laden with the recollections of nearly ten cen- 
turies; the senate-house, whose hidden counsels long guided, 
or at least controlled, the weightiest destinies of Europe ; 
the Campanile, whose sounds were echoed to the farthest 
east; the pillars of Marco e Teodoro, with their mysterious 
emblems, once the hope of Christendom and the Moslem’s 
terror. Nearer is the stately convent and church of San 
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Giorgio Maggiore, the scene of one of the most important 
conclaves* the Church ever saw. ‘To the left, is the white 
dome of the Redentore, the noblest relic of Palladio’s genius, 
and among the most striking memorials of the magnificence 
of the republic. And all around, as far as the eye can follow 
the majestic outline of the “ City of the Sea,” every monu- 
ment speaks of glories which once were, but, alas, are no 
more. Assuredly never did history inscribe upon a more 
eloquent page her lesson of the frailty of human things !— 
scarce even amid the ruins of the Capitol itself, on the sum- 
mit of Ara Ceeli, where, “while the bare-footed friars were 
singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter,” Gibbon first con- 
ceived the mighty project of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire! 

Indeed, we believe every stranger is struck by San Lazzaro, 
and the little brochure which stands first upon our list em- 
bodies very beautifully the first impressions which it must 
produce upon a pious and reflective mind. It contains a 
short, but extremely interesting, ode on the Mechitarist mo- 
nastery, from an author no less distinguished by literary 
excellence than by exalted station,—the illustrious poet-king, 
Lewis of Bavaria. It was written on occasion of his Ma- 
jesty’s visit in the May of the past year; and the fathers, 
with a natural feeling of gratitude and pride, have asked and 
obtained permission to print it, with poetical translations, in 
Armenian (from the pen of F. Edward Hurmuz, one of the 
translators of Rollin’s Ancient History), and in Latin and 
Italian by the venerable patriarch of Venice. 

The institute of San Lazzaro is one whose spirit king 
Lewis can well appreciate; for it is devoted to that object 
which has been the study of his illustrious reign,—to com- 
bine religion with all that is excellent in literature and art, 
and to draw from their best and most ennobling qualities, 
at once its ornament and its support. Abstracting altogether, 
however, from these circumstances, the ode on San Lazzaro 
is a very interesting composition, and well worthy of the 
earlier fame of its royal author, and of that exquisite sense 
of all that is sublime and elevating, whether in religion, 
literature, or art, which is displayed not only in his poetry, 
but also in the princely decorations of his capital. Brief as 
it is, it combines most of the characteristics of his poetry—its 
strength, piety, and tenderness; and it is not difficult, even 





* That in which Pius VII was elected, March 14, 1800, 
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in these few stanzas, to recognise the pen which produced 
the noble odes on the fall and the regeneration of Greece, or 
the more touching sonnets addressed to the members of his 
family, and embodying all that is tender in the relations of 
the domestic circle. The Jnzel S. Lazzaro, however, reminds 
us more strongly in its general spirit and tone of those epi- 
grammatic illustrations from the royal pen, which the stran- 
ger may read above each of the frescos that decorate the 
portico of the Hof-garten in Munich.* 





* We regret extremely that the original (which, unhappily, was detached) 
having by some accident bo mislaid, we are deprived of the pleasure of insert~ 
ing it with an English translation, The following spirited, and in some parts 
very literal, Italian translation, will, we fear, be regarded as a very imperfect 
substitute. 

“SULL’ ISOLA E SUL MONASTERO DI 8, LAZZARO. 


“ 'L’ alma pace che concede 
Non il mondo ma Gesi, 
In quest’ isola risiede, 
Sacro é il loco a la vertu. 
“TL? Anglo vate in van del mondo 
Fra ’1 tumulto la cerco : 
Qui trovolla, ma nel fondo 
Del suo cuor non la serbo. 


“ Qui sovrastano le rose, 
Quai regine a gli altri fior, 
Piangon Il onde lamentose, 
Tutto calma inspira al cuor. 

“ Di qua I’ unica da I acque 
Citta vedesi spuntar ; 
Par non ebbe, e pur soggiacque 
De la sorte al variar. 


* Delle cose in lei si scorge 
La fatal caducita : 
Come il mar I’ immagin porge 
Dell’ immota eternita. 

“ Dotte e pie, e non d’ ozio amiche, 
L’ alme son che albergan qui, 
Ed in utile fatiche 
Stanno intente e notte e di. 


“ Altrui fanno il saper 
Di straniere nazion, 
E dell’ Asia al suol rimoto 
Fan del vero udir il suon. 


“ Da quest’ isola tranquilla, 
Spande ovunque il suo fulgor, 
La vivifica scintilla, 
Che ognor vince e mai non muor.” 


These lines, independently of their relation to the original, have their own 
interest, in the fact of their being from the pen of the venerable patriarch of 
Venice, who is also the author of the Latin version, 
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Recent events, and particularly the remarkable conversion 
of a schismatical archbishop, with a large number of his flock, 
at Constantinople, have drawn considerable attention to the 
ancient, but long unhappily divided, Church of Armenia. In 
a former article,* we dwelt at some length upon the history of 
its national, especially its sacred, literature. In the present 
instance, we trust a few pages may, not without interest, be 
devoted to a brief account of the Mechitarist congregation,— 
the great centre round which, in later times, all that is Ca- 
tholic and enlightened in the Armenian nation has rallied for 
the moral and religious regeneration of their countrymen. 
Neumann’s History (No. u.) contains much additional infor- 
mation regarding the Armenian literature; and in the little 
volumes whose titles are subjoined, (m1. and rv.) especially 
the latter, the reader will find many interesting particulars 
of the institute itself. The first is the production of Mr. 
Goode, an English Protestant; the second of M. Eugéne 
Boré, a distinguished French Armenian scholar, whose name, 
probably, is not unfamiliar to the readers of the Annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith. Our own brief sketch of the 
origin of the society is for the most part drawn from these 
agreeable volumes; but we have thought it interesting to add 
many other particulars of its present condition both in 
Venice and elsewhere, derived from perfectly authentic 
sources, and in a great part the result of personal observation 
and inquiry. 

Mechitar,f the founder of the religious society of S. Laz- 
zaro, was one of those remarkable men whom Providence, in 
its own wisely chosen season, raises up to accomplish some 
great moral or religious object, and arms with power and per- 
severance from on high, to surmount the obstacles which 
never fail to oppose such a revolution. The history of his 
life is so chequered, and his adventures so various, that it 
might almost be deemed a kind of religious romance. Our 
limits will permit but a brief outline of the leading facts. 

He was born at Sebaste, a town in Armenia, in the year 
1676. Having given at a very early age remarkable indica- 
tions of a religious disposition, he was placed under the care 
of a priest of his native city ; and, having made the ordinary 





* Vol. vii. pp. 333, et seq. 


+ He must not be confounded with another Mechitar (mentioned by Neu- 
mann, p. 190) who lived in the thirteenth century, and is the author of a work 
against the supremacy of the Pope. 
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course of boyish studies, was received into religion, in 1691, 
by Ananias, bishop and superior of the convent of the Holy 
Cross. At an age much earlier than is fixed by the canons of 
the Western Church, he was admitted to the holy order of 
deacon, and commenced his ecclesiastical studies in this 
convent, 

In a short time, however, he was sadly disappointed to find 
the low condition of the theological studies; and, in the 
hope of better opportunities of improvement, obtained per- 
mission to accompany Michael, the archbishop of Sebaste, in 
the capacity of his secretary, to Etchmiatzin, the patriarchal 
see of Armenia. It was during this journey, at Erzerum, 
that a short intercourse with a French missionary first ex- 
cited his veneration for the Western Church, and inspired 
the project for the reunion of his nation with the Roman see, 
to which his after life was untiringly devoted. This holy 
desire was still farther fanned by a second meeting, in a 
second visit to Erzerum, with an Armenian doctor named 
Paul, who had lived for a long time at Rome, and who con- 
firmed his own preconceived views, by directing his attention 
to the work of Galanus, lately published, on the reconciliation 
of the Roman and Armenian churches. 

The young enthusiast devoted himself with new zeal to 
the examination of the writings of the fathers with relation 
to this important question ; and, even at this early age, laid 
the foundation of that intimate and solid acquaintance with 
antiquity, which was the characteristic of his after studies. 
His reading, however, as well as his other plans, was sus- 
pended by a virulent disease of the eyes, which threatened 
the total destruction of his sight; but, upon his recovery, he 
resumed it with double ardour, and formed a resolution of 
visiting in person the metropolis of the Western Church. 
With this design he attached himself to an Armenian doctor, 
who was setting out upon a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but 
whom he was not without hope of inducing to change his 
route, and accompany him to Rome. In this view, however, 
he was disappointed. They parted at Aleppo. While he 
waited in this city, Mechitar met a Jesuit missionary, father 
Beauvilliers, and communicated his designs to him. The 
missionary approved warmly of them all, and gave him letters 
of recommendation to members of the society, and other in- 
fluential persons. But he seemed doomed to disappointment. 
He sailed for Italy; but a violent fever, by which he was 
attacked in Cyprus, compelled him to separate from his party ; 
and after many difficulties and almost incredible privations, 
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he was forced to return to his home in 1695, when he again 
entered the convent of the Holy Cross. 

It is not easy to read all this without surprise, of a stripling 
who had not completed his twentieth year. In the following 
year, he received the holy order of priesthood, and from that 
time seems to have matured his plans, and devoted himself 
more fixedly to the means which he devised for their accom- 
plishment. His ardour and enthusiasm communicated them- 
selves to those around him. ‘Two of his brethren in religion 
attached themselves to him; but the opposition of their 
parents for a time suspended the fulfilment of their resolu- 
tion, and the ardent Mechitar had already gone to Constanti- 
nople, when one of the two, overcoming by his persever- 
ance the reluctance of his family, followed, and placed himself 
at his disposal. 

Ina hort time a third companion was found, and the 
youthful party proceeded to Erzerum, in the hope of enlisting 
the co-operation of the ecclesiastical authorities of that city. 
Hitherto, it would seem that Mechitar had not made public 
his grand design for the union of Armenia with the western 
churches of Christendom, but confined himself to the reform 
of certain abuses, and particularly the improvement of the 
education of the clergy. Macarius, bishop and superior of 
the convent of Passen, gladly availed himself of Mechitar’s 
eminent acquirements, and seed the theological studies of 
the convent under his direction. He gave lectures with 
great credit in the entire course of theology; and, in 1699, 
received the degree of Vartabied, or doctor, in his twenty- 
third year. Feeling, however, that he was called to labour 
in a wider field, he obtained permission, after a residence of 
about two years, to leave the convent, and prosecute his long 
cherished design; and having by this time been joined by 
the second of his early disciples, who, like his companion, 
had overcome his parents’ opposition, he returned to Constan- 
tinople, and in a short time had so far organized his society, 
that he was enabled to send missionaries to several towns of 
Armenia, and, under the disguise of a printing establishment 
in a small house in the suburb of Pera, to lay the first foun- 
dation of that monastic body to which the faith and literature 
of Armenia have since owed so many obligations. 

His designs of reunion with the Western Church, how- 
ever, were now undisguised; and it would seem that it was 
about this period his formal reconciliation took place.* It 





* Neumann’s “ Geschichte der Armenischen Literatur,” p. 264. 
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drew upon him the hostility of the schismatical party. He 
was compelled to shelter himself from persecution, first in the 
house of the French ambassador, and afterwards in a Capu- 
chin convent; but at length, feeling that it was idle to hope 
for the permanent establishment of his society, while its very 
existence depended on the precarious toleration of the Otto- 
man government, too likely to be withdrawn through the 
machinations of his own countrymen, he resolved to place it 
under the protection of some Christian power. By the unani- 
mous voice of his disciples, whom he called together to deli- 
berate, the Morea, then subject to the Venetian republic, was 
selected ; and September 8th, 1701, in what may be called 
the first general chapter of the order, they formally elected . 
Mechitar as their superior, and dedicated themselves solemnly 
to religion, under the protection of our blessed Lady, with the 
title, “ Adopted Sons of the Virgin, Preachers of Penance.” 

His disciples arrived safely at the appointed place of ren- 
dezvous. But Mechitar’s escape from Constantinople, and 
afterwards from Smyrna, was attended with much difficulty 
anddanger. They met, however, in safety at Naplia, and their 
application to the Venetian government for protection was suc- 
cessful: a site for their monastery was granted in the fortified 
city of Modon; and a yearly assignment of the revenue of 
two villages was made to them, on condition of their erecting 
the monastery and church within three years from the grant. 
A distinguishing feature of Mechitar’s character, was confi- 
dence in Deosidonn, Though he saw no present resources 
for the fulfilment of this stipulation, he unhesitatingly ac- 
ceded ; and, trusting to the care of God, and the charity of 
the faithful, he pom 4 possession of the temporary residence 
assigned to them. 

His congregation thus actually established in one of the 
most flourishing states of the Western Church, his first care 
was to dispatch one of his body to submit the rules of the 
institution (chiefly taken from those of St. Anthony) for the 
approval of the common Father of Christendom; and having 
organised the studies* and occupations of his community, as 
far as could be done in their provisional convent, he boldly 
commenced the erection of his monastery, trusting to God’s 
blessing for its completion. After difficulties and privations 
which it is needless to detail, but to which they all submitted 
cheerfully and with one heart, they were at last enabled to 





* He translated the Sum of St. Thomas into Armenian, for their use. 
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complete the monastery, by the charitable assistance of the 
governor, Angelo Emo. The church was commenced in 
1708: the society assumed an appearance of permanency, 
and their rule, modified by that of the Benedictines, which 
seemed more adapted to the object of their institute, obtained 
the approval of the holy see, Mechitar being confirmed as the 
first abbot of the order. 

It might seem that now at least his zeal had obtained its 
reward, and that he might now hope to see his projects 
realised. Alas! his greatest trial was yet to come. The 
renewal of the war between the Republic and the Porte, 
which terminated in the reoccupation of the Morea by the 
latter, undid all that had been accomplished by so many years 
of toil and anxiety. Compelled to abandon the convent at 
Modon, almost before they began to feel that they had at last 
a home, the little flock, persecuted in one city, could but 
“flee into another.” They arrived at Venice, not without 
many perils, in three different parties, one of which had been 
carried in slavery to Constantinople, but redeemed by some 
charitable Christians; and the abbot once again threw him- 


self upon the protection of the Venetian senate. A law of 
the republic at that time forbade the foundation of any new 
society in the city; and the offer made by the government of 
protection, if he chose to establish his congregation on the 
main land, presented many difficulties to a party of strangers 
imperfectly acquainted with the language, and utterly igno- 


rant of the usages, of their new country. Fortunately, the 
island of St. Lazzaro, once before the seat of a Benedictine 
convent, was suggested as an appropriate site, sufficiently 
removed from the city to escape the provision of the law, and 
sufficiently near for all the purposes of protection and conve- 
nience. A decree of the senate, granting it for ever, which 
was passed September 8, 1717, established once again on a 
permanent footing the society whose infancy had encountered 
so many reverses; and the good fathers delight to observe 
the coincidence of this date with that of the first foundation 
of the order at Constantinople, of their first occupation of 
the convent at Modon, and, what is perhaps more remarkable, 
of the decree of Napoleon (September 8, 1810), exempting 
their institute from the general law, which suppressed the re- 
ligious houses in the kingdom of Italy. 

Mechitar was not exempt from the common lot of the 
zealous and the good—the envy of less disinterested minds. 
His motives were misconstrued, and his design misrepre- 
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sented; and before he commenced the re-establishment of his 
community, he repaired in person to Rome, to explain to the 
holy father the true motives of his undertaking, and the real 
objects of his institute. The pope, Clement XI, received 
him with the most flattering marks of respect; and by em- 
powering him to send missionaries to the East, evinced at 
once his perfect approval of the plan, and his unreserved con- 
fidence in the zeal and integrity displayed in its execution. 

Eventful as his life had thus been, he was still young; and 
during the calmer close of his life he laid the foundations of 
his society with so much wisdom and solidity, that it has 
undergone but little modification since his time. A thorough 
acquaintance with the wants of his native country, enabled 
him to model the constitution of his order so as to provide 
most efficaciously for their relief. A true child of the illus- 
trious Benedictine institute, he sought to combine literature 
with religion, and, enlisting science on the side of truth, to 
train up a body of learned and zealous ecclesiastics, prepared 
at once to confirm the weak and confute the gainsayer. 
What the western Benedictines have done for the religious 
literature of Greece and Rome, their Armenian brethren have 
effected, with less resources and more serious difficulties, for 
that of their own country. And here, as in all else, the 
example was given by the illustrious founder himself. He 
not only had the happiness to see rise up, little by little, the 
stately church and convent which still stand upon San Laz- 
zaro, but he lived to set the example of literary labour to the 
future members of his order,—to consecrate the infant press 
of the Mechitarists by the publication of the sacred volume* 
(the ancient Armenian version of the fifth century), and 
of his own commentary on St. Matthew,—and to lay the 
foundation of the revival of the classic language by his admi- 
rable Armenian lexicon and grammar. 

Such was Mechitar. His death, April 27, 1749, was, like 
his life, marked by Christian hope, tempered with Christian 
humility. His labours have long outlived him; and the 
visitor who kneels beside his simple tomb in the sanctuary 
of the conventual church, will feel, in the order and peace 
and piety which surround him, that the spirit of Mechitar 
still lingers within the hallowed precincts which enclose his 
mortal remains. 

Since the death of its founder and first abbot, a period of 





* 1733. There have been several editions since: 1805, 1816, and 1825. 
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nearly a hundred years, the convent of Lazzaro has had but 
three superiors. His immediate successor, Dr. Stephen Mel- 
chior, governed the order for a full half-century, and died in a 
venerable old age, in 1800. He was followed by Dr. Stephen 
Aconzio Kéver, a Transylvanian of noble birth. He was elected 
during the session of the memorable conclave of San Giorgio 
Maggiore; and on the occasion of Pius the Seventh’s visit to 
the monastery, the new abbot had the honour of receiving 
his holiness, whose characteristic gentleness and affability are 
remembered in San Lazzaro to the present day.* In the 
year 1804, the abbgt was consecrated archbishop in partibus ; 
a dignity also conferred on the present venerable archbishop 
and abbot, Dr. Sukias Somal, who was elected in 1824. He 
is a native of Constantinople, and is well known to Armenian 
scholars by his Quadro della Storia Letteraria di Armenia. 

Limited as are the resources of the parent society, it has 
sent out branches into several countries. During the life of 
Mechitar, a convent was founded at Peterwardien, in Scla- 
vonia, and another at Elizabethopoli, in Transylvania. Under 
the government of his successor, Abbot Melchior, a college 
was founded at Trieste, in 1773, which has since (in 1810) 
been transferred to Vienna, and at the present moment con- 
tains three fathers of the society. In Rome also there is a 
convent, in which an archbishop, two fathers, and a lay 
brother permanently reside. In Crimea there is another 
small college, with four fathers, founded in 1821. In Ar- 
menia, where unhappily their condition is more difficult, the 
order appears at present to have only one permanent repre- 
sentative; but at Constantinople they have three colleges or 
convents, in all containing twelve fathers. 

The establishment of San Lazzaro, including the students, 
numbers fifty. For admission the first condition is that the 
postulant be of Armenian birth or parentage. The commu- 
nity is divided into three parts, occupying three separate por- 
tions of the building—the noviziato, professorato, and dotto- 
rato; which correspond with the noviciates, colleges, and 
professed houses, of the Jesuits. After the term of study’ 
and probation passed in the former, if the candidates persist 
in their purpose of entering the society, they are presented 
to the votes of the fathers, and if thought worthy, are trans- 
ferred to the professorate, in which the ecclesiastical studies 





* His visit is commemorated by an inscription in the convent, which will be 
found in Pistolesi, “ Vita di Pio Settimo,” tom. i. p. 254. 
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are conducted. This course comprises philosophy and theo- 
logy; two years and a half being devoted to the study of 
silleshe, and five to that of theology and sacred scrip- 
ture.* The third division consists of the fathers of the 
society, who have made the vows and received the holy order 
of priesthood. Those who have passed the requisite exami- 
nation, receive, in addition, the title of vartabied, or doctor ; 
and, according to their disposition and powers, are either re- 
tained in the parent convent, to labour in the cause of the 
religious literature of their country, or sent to preach the 
gospel in the several missions of the order. 


* At no period,” says Professor Neumann, “have they been more 
active in their scientific labours at San Lazzaro, than at the present 
moment: and the congregation is so fortunate as to contain mem- 
bers who, as well in genius as in learning and industry, would do 
honour to any scientific society in Europe. We shall only men- 
tion Somal, archbishop of Sunia, author of the Quadro; the elder 
Aucher (or Auger), the translator of Eusebius, Philo, Severian, 
and Johannes Ozniensis, and the author of the Lives of the Arme- 
nian Saints, and many other works; the younger Aucher, trans- 
lator of Nerses Lampronensis, and author of many grammars and 
dictionaries ; Ingigean,f so often already mentioned, author of the 
excellent Ancient and Modern Geography of Armenia; Minaos, 
author of the admirable Armenian-French Grammar, and of the 
learned Travels in Poland, which contains a history of the city 
Ani and its inhabitants, who, after the destruction of their native 
city, fled into the different countries of Europe and Asia. These 
learned men have besides prepared, with the assistance of their 
colleagues and pupils, many more important works, whose appear- 
ance will form an epoch in the history of Armenian literature.”— 
Neumann, Geschichte der Armenischen Literatur, pp. 300-1. 

To the fathers enumerated by Neumann we think it right 
to add the names of fathers Tomagian and Aznavor, to whom 
we are indebted for many elegant Armenian translations from 
the classical and European re poe Father Vartan, who, 
though hardly known beyond the schools of the order, is the 


author of a valuable course of mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy ; F. Antimos, a distinguished Armenian poet; F. 
Aguazowski, author of a history of the Russian and Ottoman 
empires; and the brothers George and Edward Hurmuz, the 
translators of Rollin’s Ancient and Roman History, and author 
of several original works. The younger Aucher has been the 
master of several distinguished English noblemen, among whom 





* Neumann, “ Geschichte,” p. 290. 
¢ This learned and eminent Armenian scholar is now no more. 
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were the ill-fated Lord William Russell, Lord St. Asaph, and 
Lord ‘Byron. It will be in the recollection of the readers of 
Lord Byron’s life, that by the joint labour of the master and 
pore an English-Armenian grammar was compiled; but 

yron’s most important contribution, the preface, has been 
suppressed, in consequence of the violence of its denunciation 
of the Turkish government. 

We have confined ourselves in this enumeration to the 
elder Mechitarist fathers; but those who, with the writer of 
these pages, have had the happiness of associating and con- 
versing familiarly with the younger members of the congre- 
gation, will agree with him in reading, under all the modesty 
which marks their conversation, abundant promise, that when 
the veterans of Armenian literature shall have been called to 
their reward, the reputation of the society will still be in 
safe keeping, and that its high and holy objects will still be 
pursued with undiminished ardour and success. 

As a literary institution, the Mechitarist order has been 
eminently successful. Professor Neumann well calls its 
establishment “the most memorable period in the history of 
Armenian literature.”"* The nation was sunk in ignorance 
and barbarism—learning was neglected and despised—the 
language had fallen into a state of corruption almost hopeless. 
The labours of the press of St. Lazzaro have not only arrested, 
but driven back, the tide of ignorance. The study of the 
language has been reduced to a system; its classic purity has 
been restored ; and instead of the barbarous jargon of former 
days, the written or classical language has become the ordinary 
medium of conversation. Standard works have been rendered 
accessible to the humblest classes; and the disinterested zeal 
of the Mechitarists has so far overcome the prejudices of party, 
that their works obtain circulation even among their schisma- 
tical brethren, and their academy is regarded as the highest 
tribunal in all that regards propriety of language, or purity 
and elegance of style.f 

This rapid historical sketch has already explained the lead- 
ing objects of the Institute. It remains to descend a little 
more into detail with regard to its present condition and 
prospects. 

The number of the Armenians in different parts of the 
world has been variously estimated, and, from the circum- 
stance of their extreme dispersion, can hardly be accurately 


* Geschichte, p. 280. t Ibidem, p. 281. 
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determined. By some it is calculated at 7,000,000; by 
others at more than double the number. The Mechitarists, 
who may be considered good authority, are disposed to rate it 
at about 10,000,000. these, however, the immense ma- 
jority are separated from Catholic communion, the Catholics 
scarcely amounting to 150,000. The leading points of differ- 
ence regard the Eutychian question; but it need hardly be 
added, that the schismatical Armenians agree with the 
Greeks in rejecting the authority of the Pope; although 
their opposition to the Greeks in other particulars, can only 
be exceeded by their animosity towards their brethren who 
are in communion with the holy See. 

The Catholic Armenians are found principally in three 
localities, subject, severally, to the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Smyrna, of the Patriach of Cilicia, and the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. Of these, the first comprises the islands 
of the Archipelago, and that part of Anatolia which is not 
included in the patriarchate of Constantinople. The second 
contains Cilicia, Syria, and Mesopotamia. ‘The patriarch re- 
sides at Mount Lebanus, and has two suffragan bishops, at 
Aleppo and Mardin. The number of Catholics in his vicariate 
is estimated at about forty thousand. The third, the Catholic 
Armenian patriarchate of Constantinople, is the most im- 
portant of the three. Starting from Constantinople, it com- 
prises, to the east, Romelia and Macedonia, the north of Ana- 
tolia, and the immense tract to the south of the Black Sea, 
as far as Trebizond on the coast, and as Erzerum in the 
interior. It has missionary stations at Angouri, Artaki, and 
Hodugur. The institution of this Catholic patriarchate is 
comparatively recent. After the fatal persecution of the Ca- 
tholics at Angouri (the ancient Ancyra), they obtained, 
through the intercession of France, an act of the Ottoman go- 
vernment, withdrawing them from the jurisdiction of the 
schismatical patriarch; and in 1832, the Catholic patriarchate 
was erected by the Pope, and confirmed by the Sultan. The 
number of Catholic Armenians in this vicariate was reported 
by the patriarch in 1834 to be about forty-five thousand ; 
but more recently, in 1840, it is computed at sixty thousand, 
of whom fourteen thousand reside at Constantinople alone.* 

The missions of the Mechitarists are of course directed 
chiefly, though not exclusively, to those of their own nation. 
Their head-quarters in the east is Constantinople, whence 





* Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, vol. iii. p. 254. 
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they spread themselves over Turkey proper, Armenia, Persia, 
Syria, and the provinces of Asiatic Russia. In the patri- 
archate of Constantinople their number is greatest, and the 
annals of the propagation of the faith bear testimony to their 
learning, zeal and efficiency.* Few positions can be imagined 
more difficult than that of the Catholic Armenian mission 

in his own country. In addition to the obstacles which a 
missionaries have to encounter, he has to struggle not only 
against especial prejudices of caste and of nation, but also against 
the secular influence which the schismatical party is always 
able to command. The bloody persecution of 1828 is an 
afflicting evidence of the lengths to which their inveterate 
animosity has carried them: and examples are still daily to 
be met of a similar spirit, though less openly or systematically 
displayed. A case is mentioned, in which a Catholic was im- 
prisoned for six months, because he ventured to present a pe- 
tition to the emperor; and as lately as 1837, M. Scapi, a 
priest of the Lazarist congregation, was compelled to quit the 
Russo-Armenian provinces, on the sole ground of his being a 
Catholic missionary. But the spirit of the early disciples of 
Mechitar, who submitted to be sold as slaves for the faith, has 
still remained with his children. The annals of St. Lazzaro 
record the names of many a distinguished confessor; and 
amid all the terrors of the persecution of 1828, in which ten 
thousand Catholics were driven into exile, and which was di- 
rected especially against the missionaries, the fathers of the 
congregation placed themselves at the disposal of Leo XII, 
and braved all its dangers in the cause of charity and religion. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that their acquaintance with 
the language, usages, and feelings of the people, give them an 
advantage which other missionaries cannot possess. The 
prejudices of party once surmounted, they possess almost un- 
limited influence with their countrymen, and share with the 
Armenian students of the Propaganda, the character of su- 
perior efficiency and learning. 

The missions, however, form but a part of the duties of the 
Mechitarist society. Well aware that the ultimate hope of 
his country lay with the rising generation, the founder made 
the education of youth a principal object of his institute. To 
this, therefore, wherever they are in sufficient strength for the 
purpose, the fathers especially devote themselves. In all 
their missions, a school necessarily enters into the plan. 





* Thid. iii. 253, and vi. 62, &c. 
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We have already seen, that at Constantinople they possess 
three colleges for the education of Armenian youth; but 
Venice is the centre of all their operations. From the foun- 
dation of the institute, the convent of St. Lazzaro had always 
been a school for the instruction of poor Armenian children ; 
but the munificent bequests of Mr. Moorad and Mr. Ra- 
phael, Armenian merchants long residents at Madras, have 
enabled the fathers to extend their plan, and enlarge the 
number of the pupils gratuitously educated. In 1834 they 
founded a college at Padua. Owing to the necessarily heavy 
expenses of building, it is not yet in full operation, but it is 
intended to contain seventy pupils. At Venice a similar col- 
lege was opened more recently in the Palazzo Pesura, upon 
the Canale Reggio, in which they purpose to receive forty 
pupils.* These institutions are intended for the use of poor 
Armenian children, who are not only gratuitously educated 
and supplied with every necessary, but brought from their 
homes, and, we believe, also enabled to return, at the expense 
of the institution. The professors are members of the order, 
who devote themselves, without remuneration, to this work of 
charity. But a few pupils of the wealthier classes are also 
received, who pay a stated annual pension. 

The greatest difficulty with which in the commencement 
they had to contend, was the want of educational works in 
the native language. In the time of Mechitar, this depart- 
ment was a complete blank; but his active and enlightened 
mind applied itself early to remedy the deficiency. He re- 
_— it as so important, that, from the multiplied labours of 

is office, he contrived to steal an occasional hour for the 
composition of an Armenian grammar, and of a compre- 





* We have read with great regret the report of the bearing. in the Vice- 
chancellor’s court, of a petition on the part of Mr. Raphael, son of the Alexander 
Raphael through whose munificence the college in Venice was founded. The 
object of this petition was to call the attention of the court to the alleged mis- 
application of the funds placed by his father’s will at the disposal of the abbot of 
San Lazzaro, for the education of poor Armenian boys. It is difficult to conceive 
any thing more injudicious, or in worse taste. The petition was dismissed with 
costs ; and this decision has been affirmed on appeal by the Lord Chancellor. 
The judgment of the Vice-Chancellor, while it vindicated the integrity of the 
venerable body thus unadvisedly assailed, animadverted severely upon the pro- 

ing of Mr. Raphael. “His honour could not help thinking, on the whole, 
that the petition had arisen out of what he might almost term an excessive officiousness 
of interference. After the letters which had been written by the abbot, and the 
account which he and his brethren had furnished, his honour thought it would 
have been the wisest thing Mr. Raphael could have done, to have let the matter 
drop. He was therefore of opinion the petition was altogether unwarrantable, and 
that it must be dismissed with costs.”—-See the report in “The Times,” Monday, 
January 24, 1842. 
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hensive dictionary, defining the use of the strictly classical 
language of Armenia. It was published in 1749, the year of 
his death, and has since remained a standard of purity and 
propriety. Numerous additions have since been made to the 
stock of educational works, and the catalogue of the existing 
course, now lying before us, (which however is imperfect, as 
many of the treatises are still unpublished, and used by the 
pupils in a manuscript form), would not discredit our own 
most eminent literary institutions. It comprehends, besides 
the more elementary treatises, as grammars, dictionaries, 
geographies, histories, &c., complete courses of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, plane and spherical trigonometry, navi- 
gation, logarithms, painting, perspective, and also rhetoric, 
ogic, and moral philosophy. To the subject of geography 
much attention appears to be given. There is a col- 
lection of maps, in Armenian characters, besides several sepa- 
rate works, and a general geography in eleven volumes, pub- 
lished at different dates, from 1802 till 1816. 

The grammars of which we have been speaking, are in- 
tended for the use of natives. But besides these, the press of 
San Lazzaro has produced Armenian grammars in the princi- 
pal European languages,—English, French, Italian, German, 
Russian, and Turkish. One of its latest publications is a 
polyglot grammar of the seven languages here enumerated, 
from the pen of the Father Minos de Medici, to whom we 
have already referred. 

We come to the third object of the Mechitaristic institute, 
the revival and cultivation of the national literature, especially 
in its connexion with religion. It was chiefly in this par- 
ticular that Mechitar selected the Benedictines as the model 
of his society, and modified his rule (which, like those of the 
other eastern monastic bodies, is in substance that of St. 
Anthony), by the constitutions of that order, whose literary 
character was then in its zenith, Nor has this younger 
branch of the Benedictines proved itself unworthy the noble 
stock upon which it was ingrafted. ; 

Mechitar well foresaw that the unhappy separation of his 
country from the centre of Catholic unity, which had its 
origin in local causes and national prejudices, could best be 
remedied from within; and that prepossessions, long proof 
against every foreign influence, might be successfully com- 
bated through the medium of the national literature. Pro- 
posing to himself, therefore, the restoration of the ancient 
faith, he endeavoured to enlist in his favour a taste for the 
ancient literature. To establish that the faith of the early 
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fathers of Armenia was that now held by the Church of 
Rome, would be to break down the worst prejudice which 
stood in the way of re-union; and he well knew, that those 
who would be deaf’ to the strongest arguments of a modern 
controversialist, might listen with docility to the simplest 
word of St. Gregory, or St. Nerses. The early Armenian 
writers, therefore, were his first care. 

But, looking at the subject in a more comprehensive view, 
he reflected that the great stronghold of the jar sre schism 
was the ignorance and narrow bigotry of the native clergy and 
people. Wrapt up in themselves and their own concerns, 
they were unable or unwilling to look abroad upon the world, 
and remained in contented ignorance of what they recklessly 
condemned. Even at the present day, the ignorance of the 
highest among the schismatical clergy is such as it is difficult 
to understand. M. Eugéne Boré, Teputy of the Academie 
des Inscriptions, in his letters written in 1838, mentions 
instances, even with regard to the bishops and patriarchs, 
which to a European may almost appear incredible. It is 
bad enough to find the patriarch of Etschmiatzin inquire 
whether France be the same as Frankistan, whether it is 
governed by a king, and whether the sovereign is the same 
as that of Muscovy. But that he should require to be in- 
formed whether the religions of France and of Russia are the 
same, whether the head of the Church of Paris has jurisdiction 
over the whole Church of France,* betrays a degree of profes- 
sional ignorance almost inconceivable in a dignitary of such 
eminent rank. The Patriarch of Agathamar appears to stand 
even lower in the category ;f and the condition of the inferior 
clergy, and still more of the people, may be inferred from 
these melancholy facts, to which many more might be added. 

It was with the view of attacking this evil in the root, that 
the enlightened founder of the Mechitarists insisted so 
strongly on the importance of early education. He knew 
that it was only by bringing the light of learning to bear 
upon the narrow prejudices of country and of caste, that an 
hope could be entertained of effectually counteracting their 
tidlaauen. To teach the people that Armenia was not the 
world, that ideas and views which they regarded as admitted 
truths were questioned, and even denied by the majority of 
civilized Christendom, would be to remove one great obstacle 
to the ultimate success of truth. To this he directed all his 





* See Letter of M. Eugéne Boré, “ Annals of the Propagation of the Faith,” 
vol, ii. p. 43, + Ibidem, p. 54. 
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plans; and the numerous and voluminous publications of 
those who have come after him, are the best evidence of the 
zeal and success with which they have followed up the 
intentions of their founder. 

The length to which we have already permitted our obser- 
vations to extend, leaves us but brief space for this interest- 
ing part of the subject. For full information we need but 
refer to Neumann’s History, or even to the Catalogue of the 
publications of the society. We must ourselves be content 
with a brief enumeration of the most remarkable among 
them. 

We shall begin with a work which, independently of its 
value as connected with the direct objects of the Mechitarist 
congregation, must be regarded as a most important contribu- 
tion to general literature—the Chronicon of Eusebius. This 
celebrated work, one of the most remarkable productions of 
Christian antiquity, was intended as a sort of historical intro- 
duction to the Demonstratio Evangelica of the same author. 
It was divided into two parts. The original Greek has long 
been lost; and although it was supposed that the erudition 
and research of Scaliger had recovered the greater portion of 
it, by connecting together detached passages scattered in the 
works of different historians, lexicographers, and compilers, 
yet his edition, learned as it is, could but be considered as 
a collection of fragments ingeniously connected, but often 
extremely imperfect, and frequently containing not the words, 
but a mere digest of the original. The translation of St. 
Jerome was the only representative of the work, which we 
possessed. But, unhappily, the first part either was not, 
as some very probably suppose, translated by St. Jerome, or, 
if translated, had shared the fate of the original; and even 
with the second part, St. Jerome professes to have taken 
liberties, especially as regards the Roman history. 

The Armenian language has been an instrument for the 
preservation of what had perished in the Greek and Latin. 
St. Mesrop and St. Isaac, who may be considered as the 
founders of that literature, enriched it, even in its infancy, 
with the most valuable works of the Greek and Latin ecclesi- 
astical writers. In the first half of the fifth century, no less 
than six hundred standard works were translated under their 
direction.* It was known that among these was a version of 
the Chronicon, made by order of Mastosius, which is quoted 





* Preface to the Mechitarist edition of Eusebius, p. xi. 
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by Moses Chorenensis in the latter part of the fifth century : 
it was believed to have perished like the original; but 
towards the end of the last century, the vicar of the Armenian 

atriarch of Jerusalem, Dr. James Rhedeston, a member of the 
Mechitarist order, discovered among a collection of Armenian 
MSS. in that city, a complete translation of both parts, which 
he brought to Constantinople and deposited in the library of 
the order. At the desire of Dr. Giambattista Aucher, the 
present venerable vicar of the archbishop and abbot of San 
Lazzaro, a copy was made by an Armenian named George, 
and transmitted to him in 1790; but, not being satisfied of 
its accuracy, Dr. Aucher procured a farther collation of the 
MS. in 1793, upon which, with the assistance of Dr. James 
Ergan, he prepared a Latin translation. It was ready for 
the press in 1795; but, partly in the hope of securing its 
still farther accuracy, partly owing to the difficulty of the 
times, and the repeated revolutions which the members of 
San Lazzaro shared with their protectress, Venice, the pub-. 
lication was suspended for several years. In the meantime,. 
missionary duties having called Dr. Aucher to Constanti- 
nople, he had abundant leisure, both to examine the MS. and. 
to consult with Rhedeston, who had discovered it. But, 
during his absence, a copy of the Latin version made in 1795 
was submitted by one of the congregation to Mgr. Mai, 
whose publications from the Ambrosian library at Milan had: 
already drawn upon him the notice of the learned in every 
country, and was ultimately published by him in 1816.* It 
may easily be supposed, however, that the careful examina- 
tion of the MS. which Aucher made during his stay in Con- 
stantinople, enabled him to detect many errors and imperfec- 
tions in the copy from which the first version was made ; and 
that his own edition, which contains both the Armenian and 
Latin translation, is much more correct. It was published 
in two volumes 4to. in 1818. At the foot of the page are 
given the Greek fragments as found in Scaliger’s edition ; 
and although many are added from Syncellus, St. Nicephorus, 
and the Chronicon Paschale, the comparison with the Arme- 
nian will show at a glance how far this collection was from 
giving anything approaching to a restoration of the lost 
original. ‘The edition is enriched with numerous annotations, 
and the typographical execution is really of the most exquisite 
description. This valuable and interesting work is given by 





* See “ Dublin Review,” vol. xi. p. 410. 
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Cardinal Mai in his Vaticana Collectio. The first part is 
printed from the Mechitarist edition; but the Greek text of 
the second is improved by collation with upwards of twenty 
MSS., and enlarged by farther fragments of the Chronicon 
Paschale. 

This important discovery was followed up by the publi- 
cation, in 1822, of several discourses of Philo, which are lost 
in the original; and some few years later, in 1826, by a more 
extensive collection of his remains, including a commentary 
upon Genesis and Exodus. The Armenian version, from 
which these works are taken, is of very great antiquity, and 
is referred, with much probability, to the same golden age of 
the literature of the country.* 

Even more interesting to the ecclesiastical student is Dr. 
Aucher’s edition of the Armenian version of St. Ephrem the 
Syrian, published (four vols. 8vo.) in 1836, and forming an 
indispensable supplement to Assemanni’s, which, though a 
work of great learning and research, is yet far from contain- 
ing a perfect collection of the writings of the light of the 
Syrian Church. The Armenian version is referred to the 
fifth century, and derives considerable critical authority from 
the time at which it was made. But its great value is that 
it contains several works of this father, which, till its publica- 
tion, were deemed irrecoverably lost. Among these, besides 
sermons and smaller treatises, the most important is a com- 
mentary on the Epistles of St. Paul. The MS. from which 
they have been printed dates from the year 999. 

To these we may add the Homilies of the celebrated Seve- 
rian, bishop of Gabala, translated by the same Dr. Aucher. 
Several other MSS. are at present under examination, and 
there is reason to hope that these discoveries are but a first 
instalment of the services which even general literature may 
expect from the cultivation of the Armenian language. In 
the days of St. Mesrop and Isaac, which may be called the 
Augustan age of Armenian letters, the number of transla- 
tions from other languages (especially on sacred subjects) was 
very great. Between 406 and 450, upwards of six hundred 
works were translated; and it cannot be doubted that, at 
least as far as the age of St. Nerses, many additions were 
from time to time made to the number. The works of the 
fathers were comparatively complete in those ages; and it is 





* Neumann speaks in the highest terms of the Latin translation which ac- 
companies the text. ‘Geschichte der Armenischen Literatur,” p. 73. 
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not impossible that these versions may be found to contain, 
as in the cases already enumerated, isolated works and trea- 
tises unknown to European editors. That many Armenian 
MSS. are still in existence it is impossible to doubt. ' They 
are chiefly in the hands of the schismatical party, to whom 
the convents, with few exceptions, belong; and their invete- 
rate jealousy of course closes up those treasures from the 
orthodox fathers of San Lazzaro. But it is well conjectured 
by M. Boré, that European literati may anticipate better suc- 
cess; and we are not without hope that his own researches 
~ verify the anticipation. 

ut it is time to say a word upon the publications of the 
original works of the ancient Armenian writers. We have 
already in a former article dwelt at so much length upon one 
part of this subject, that we can afford to be brief in what 
remains. 

Among the most remarkable early dogmatic remains of 
the language published by the Mechitarists, is the work of 
Essnig of Golpe, against the infidels and heretics of his age. 
It is divided into four books; the first directed against the 
heathens, the second against the Parsees, the third against the 
Greek philosophers, and the fourth against the Marcionites 
and Manichees. In the study of the obscure and perplexing 
controversy with the last-named sectaries, the work of Essnig 
is of much interest, and contains many details of the super- 
stitions of their mysterious creed.* It was published for the 
first time at Smyrna, in 1762; but the Mechitarist edition, 
in 1826, is much more accurate, several MSS. having been 
collated in its preparation.t 

In the same department we may particularize the treatise 
of John of Ozun, called the philosopher, against the Mono- 
physites (published in 1807), which, independently of its in- 
trinsic merit, is extremely interesting, as being a contempo- 
rary evidence of the faith of the Armenian Church, upon the 
question which divides it even at the present day ;—the ex- 
hortation to union, delivered by St. Nerses of Tarsus, in the 
synod of Rom-Cla (published in 1784), the works of St. 

regory of Nareg, several times printed, complete or in 
parts, and those of St. Nerses Clajensis, surnamed the Gra- 





* Dr. Windischmann has given an interesting account of these in his review 
of Dr. Déllinger’s edition of Horteg’s “ Hand-buch der Christlichen Kirchen- 
geschichte,” in the “ Baierische Annalen,” January 1834: 

+ Neumann, “ Geschichte,” p. 43. . 
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cious—which have been translated into Latin by a young 
Venetian, the Abbate Cappelletti, and printed at San Laz- 
zaro (2 vols. 8vo.) in the year 1833. 

Among the ancient chroniclers of Armenia, the Mechita- 
rists have published (1833) the life of the national Apostle, 
St. Gregory Illuminator, by Agathangelo, secretary of the 
first Christian king, Tiridates, a work of the fourth century, 
which contains many interesting remains of the letters and 
discourses of the apostle; the Armenian history of Faustus 
Byzantinus (1832), of the same century ; the histories of 
Moses Corenensis (1827) and Eliseus (1828), who both wrote 
in the fifth; of Lazarus Farpensis (1793) in the sixth; and 
of Johannes Mamigonensis (1832) in the seventh century. 

For a full account of the original historical publications of 
the society, we must refer to Neumann (pp. 284 and seq.), or 
to M. Boré (p. 105). We shall only mention the History of 
Armenia by Father Tschamchean, from the earliest times 
down to 1784; the Armenian Antiquities of Father Ingigean ; 
the History of the Eighteenth Century, in eight volumes ; 
and the Lives of the Armenian Saints, by Dr. Aucher. Of 
all these, and many similar works, familiar and popular com- 
pendiums for the use of the young and imperfectly educated, 
have been prepared and published at a comparatively trifling 
price. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the many spiritual 
works which have already appeared, and of which new 
editions are constantly issued from the conventual press. 
Missals, Breviaries, Rituals, Catechisms, have been printed 
in large impressions; and there is hardly a spiritual writer of 
any eminence, in any of the European languages, whose most 
popular works have rot been translated into Armenian. The 
earliest publication of the great founder of the society was an 
Armenian version of the Imitation of Christ;* and the 
works of St. Francis of Sales, St. Alphonsus, Padre Segneri, 
Scupoli, Rodriguez, and the other great masters of spiritual 
life, have been translated by members of the order, not only 
into the Armenian, but some also into the Turkish language. 

Add to these the translations of a more miscellaneous cha- 
racter, both from the ancient and modern languages—as Rol- 
lin’s Ancient History, his Roman History, Plutarch’s Lives, 
Theophrastus, Virgil (not yet printed), Vida’s Christiad, 
Bufton’s Natural History, Bossuet’s Universal History, 





* Printed at Constantinople, before the order was removed to the Morea. 
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Fleury’s Manners of the Christians, Telemachus, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Young’s Night Thoughts, Gessner’s Death of 
Abel, Metastasio’s Sacred Dramas (Turkish), and, in a word, 
the most remarkable works of amusement or instruction in 
the several European languages, even down to our own 
Robinson Crusoe—and it may be possible to form an idea of 
the extent and variety of the labours of this humble commu- 
nity. It is only those, however, who are acquainted with 
the difficulty and expense attendant on the publication of 
works in the oriental languages that can sufficiently appre- 
ciate them. Many of the volumes being intended principally 
for the use of their own countrymen, among whom they can 
hardly circulate, except by gratuitous distribution, the ex- 
pense falls, almost entirely unmitigated, upon their own 
slender resources: for, except in the case of a few books 
(like the Chronicle of Eusebius) of general interest, the 
limited and precarious sale to strangers goes but a small way 
in diminishing their expenditure. The extent of this may be 
judged from the fact, that, besides the Director and Vice- 
Director (who are fathers of the order, and provide for the 
corrections and general superintendence of the press), four- 
teen persons are at this moment, and we believe constantly, 
employed in the printing office: nor is it without the most 
rigid economy, and, we fear, the sacrifice of many a personal 
comfort on the part of the brethren, that this labour of love 
is carried on. 

Such is San Lazzaro—imperfectly it is true, but yet 
faithfully, described. We know not whether we may hope 
to convey to others even a portion of the interest which 
it excited in our mind. From the early impression created 
by the passing allusion already quoted from an authority so 
unsuspected of partiality as Lord Byron, we have ever 
regarded the institution with feelings of mingled curiosity 
and admiration—feelings which personal observation has but 
deepened and confirmed. Looking to it with but human 
eyes, an association of strangers, established at a distance 
from their native country, separated from it in locality, yet 
preserving its language, its usages, and its rites, and while 
they live among the children of another land, devoting all 
the energies of soul and body to that dearer people whom, 
though distant, they have not forgotten, is a picture which it 
is impossible to regard without a profound and tender 
interest. But, to the eye of faith, it speaks a far sublimer 
language. It is but one among the manifold forms which 
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charity, inspired by faith, has taken upon her, and in which, 
however varied by circumstances of time and place, she ever 
labours with unvarying zeal for the attainment of that holy 
end which she alone can accomplish. Springing up from the 
midst of a degraded people, and in an age of the most pro- 
found national ignorance and barbarism, its origin is a beau- 
tiful evidence of the unextinguishable vitality of the Catholic 
religion :—surviving the downfall of its first adopted country, 
and coming forth unscathed from all the revolutions and 
- vicissitudes which the fortunes of its second home have 
undergone, its after-history is a living exemplification of her 
enduring spirit, which may be bruised, but can never be 
broken, which, if crushed to the earth by the violence of the 
storm, yet rises once more, when it has passed away, with 
refreshed energy and renewed vigour! Its days of trial are, 
we trust, now over; the time is come for its triumph and its 
reward—for the realization of the prediction of the illustrious 
and pious king of Bavaria :— 


“ Da quest’ isola tranquilla 
Spande ovunque il suo fulgor 
La vivifica scintilla 
Che ognor vince e mai non muor !” 





Art. IV.—1. Narrative of the Campaign of the Army of the 
Indus, in Sind and Kaubool, in 1838-9. By Richard 
Hartley Kennedy, M.D. London: 1840, 

2..A Narrative of the March and Operations of the Army of 
the Indus, in the expedition to Afghanistan, in the years 
1838-9. By Major W. Hough. London: 1841. 

3. Asiatic Journal. 

4. The Indian News. 

5. Chapters on the Modern History of British India. By Ed- 
ward Thornton, Esq. London: 1840. 


) oo transactions in India are become of late of paramount 
importance; and if previous absence of notice of them in 


the pages of this journal require an apology, let it be borne 
in mind that the results of important events demand some 
time at least for their development; and if such contingency 
may with propriety be alleged, in the present instance, to 
constitute one main reason of the delay, we are at the same 
time fully sensible that the actual state of things in the East 
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can no longer be pleaded in such justification. In the present 
article, however, the actual position of Indian affairs, that is 
at the time we are writing, can only be cursorily glanced at 
by way of introduction, it being necessary to descend the 
current of events from its source. 

In the proclamation of the governor-general of India, issued 
on the Ist October 1838, assigning his reasons for directing 
the assemblage of a British military force for service across 
the Indus, which was to reinstate Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk on 
his long-lost throne of Cabool, as sovereign of Affghanistan, 
his lordehi ventured to hope, that when this was completed 
the general freedom and security of commerce would be pro- 
moted; that while the name and just influence of the British 
government would gain their proper footing among the natives 
of Central Asia, tranquillity would likewise be established upon 
the most important frontier of India; that a lasting barrier 
would be raised against intrigue and encroachment ; and that, 
when once the Shah should be secured in power, and the in- 
dependence and integrity of Affghanistan were established, 
the British army would be withdrawn. His lordship rejoiced 
that, in the discharge of the duties imposed upon him, he 
would be enabled to assist in restoring the wnion and pros- 
perity of the Affghan people. Moreover, one of the alleged 
chief reasons for espousing the cause of Shooja, was that he 
was more popular than the chief sought to be displaced—Dost 
Mahomed; that his “popularity throughout Affghanistan 
had been proved to his lordship by the strong and unanimous 
testimony of the best authorities;” and that it had been 
clearly ascertained, from the information furnished by the 
various officers who had visited Affghanistan, that “the 
Barukzye chiefs, from their diswnion and unpopularity, were 
ill fitted, under any circumstances, to be useful allies to the 
British government, and to aid us in our just and necessary 
measures of national defence.” 

How far, and in what manner, the hopes and anticipations 
here expressed have been realized by the event, the public have 
recently had an opportunity of judging, so far at least as they 
are enabled to do so from the late disastrous occurrences; and 
which we shall probably take another occasion to consider, 
more at length and with ampler means of information. We 
may just mention, however, a few leading facts and circum- 
stances—the summa fastigia rerum—tending to show not 
merely that they are not fulfilled as yet (for that, indeed, 
after the recent tidings would be uncalled for), but that 
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also, from all appearance, they are not likely to be, at least 
for some time to come; while the same facts will serve to 
show that the late sanguinary onslaught on our troops — 
not to have been wholly unexpected. But first, a few 
words, upon the alleged superior popularity of Shooja with 
the Affghan race over that of his rival, Dost Mahomed. 
We are at some loss to imagine who the informants of the 
governor-general, those “ best authorities ” as to this fact to 
which he alludes, could have been ;* when it is notorious that 
Shooja was, for several reasons, personally obnoxious to the 
most influential and powerful of the Affghan tribes, and that 
his family had no remaining partisans in the country. And in 
corroboration of this remark we may adduce the authority of 
the late Sir Alexander Burnes, the most to be relied on of any 
writer on this subject, from his long residence in these parts, 
and his well-known talents and correctness of observation ;— 
who, describing the political aspect of Affghanistan in 1834, 
having given a summary of the then present position of the 
different chiefs, observes: “ It is evident, therefore, that the 
restoration of either Shooja or Kamran, is an event of the 
most improbable nature. The dynasty of the Suddozyes has 
passed away, unless it be propped up by foreign aid; and it 
would be impossible to reclaim the lost provinces of the 
empire, without a continuation of the same assistance. It is 
more difficult to revive than to raise a dynasty; and in the 
common chain of events, if the country is to be ruled by 
another king, we must look for another family to establish its 
power in Cabool, and this in all probability will be the Ba- 
rukzyes.” And with regard to Dost Mahomed Khan himself; 
his enlightened and patriarchal sway, like that of the rest of 
the Barukzye chiefs, had endeared him to the people. Burnes, 
who had the best means and opportunities of observing his 
character and the nature of his government, paints them in 
the following colours: “ His justice affords a constant theme 
of praise to all classes: the peasant rejoices in the absence of 
tyranny; the citizen at the safety of his home, and the strict 
municipal regulations regarding weights and measures; the 
merchant at the equity of his decisions and the protection of 
his property ; and the soldier at the regular manner in which 
his arrears are discharged. The merchant may travel, with- 





* The late Sir W. Macnaghten has the credit of having been the principal 
adviser and informant of the ex-governor-general in these matters, and, if 
justly, dearly has he paid the penalty of his unwise counsel. 
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out guard or protection, from one frontier to another,—an 
unheard-of circumstance in the times of the kings.” Here 
then, surely, there is no evidence of the unpopularity at least 
of the Barukzye chief; and hence, on a consideration of the 
very opposite sentiment with which his rule was felt and 
regarded, as here described, it cannot be looked upon as a 
thing very extraordinary or unnatural, if a warlike and spi- 
rited people, as the Affghans undoubtedly are, will not tamely 
and at once submit to receive, at the forcible intervention, 
and for the selfish purposes of a foreign power, a sovereign 
whom they have twice already repulsed from the throne, and 
who has remained for twenty-nine years in exile and obscurity. 

And what have been the overt manifestations of their discon- 
tent and resistance? More than three years have now elapsed 
since the restoration of Shah Shooja, and what have been the 
main results? Why, during the whole of the second year of 
his possession of the reclaimed sovereignty, there occurred an 
almost unbroken series of petty conflicts, and guerilla inroads 
from the territories of the Uzbecks, north of the Hindoo-Koosh, 
to Beloochistan, in the south. It is true that from a want of a 
proper union and combined movement, the insurgents were not 
then able to effect much for their object ; and, in their contests 
with the British, were subdued for a while into sullen sub- 
mission to the authority exercised in the name of the Shah ; 
but this serves to indicate the implacable disposition of the 
native tribes towards the reinstated dynasty, and the compli- 
cated and unenviable position in which our Anglo-Indian 
policy has placed itself. Dost Mahomed, indeed, was removed 
from the scene of contention, by the voluntary surrender of 
himself to the late unfortunate resident at Cabool, Sir W. 
Macnaghten. He was afterwards sent into Hindostan,— 
“leaving behind him,” in the words of the India Gazette, 
“the regrets of his own people, and carrying with him the 
sympathies of all the — British officers by whose agency 
he has been dethroned.” 

In process of time, Shah Shooja, anxious to indulge in the 
uncontrolled exercise of his despotic and vicious propensities, 
began to show symptoms of impatience under the restraints 
which the presence of a British auxiliary force was necessarily 
calculated to impose upon him. It is even alleged, with some 
appearance of truth, that he was actually the prime agent in 
some of the insurrectionary movements preceding the grand 
one in November last, ostensibly directed against his own 
authority, and that he has been engaged in endeavouring 
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secretly to bring about a new revolution, with the expecta- 
tation probably that such a scheme would ingratiate him with 
his subjects, by relieving them from the presence of the 
British; and that, moreover, he should be left to the full 
enjoyment of his degrading sensuality. Nay, it has been 
even farther asserted, by those possessing an intimate know- 
ledge of the state of things in Affghanistan, that the evacua- 
tion of that country by our troops, by whatever means brought 
about, would be followed by the instant dethronement, and 
probably by the death, of Shoojah and all his family. 

Several of the tribes, and particularly the Ghilzies, refused 
altogether to acknowledge the authority of the intrusive king, 
or at least, under the most favourable construction, main- 
tained a neutral position. From accounts received from 
Bombay, dated July of last year, it appeared that a 
new cause of quarrel had arisen with this tribe, through the 
foolish impetuosity or misunderstanding of a young English 
lieutenant, the political agent. Their determination to re- 
venge the uncalled-for attack made upon them by his orders, 
for the insult and injury, and the innocent blood of their 
people, was to be made a fresh ground for coercing them. ‘The 
writer of the account concluded his observations on the affair 
as follows: “I suppose, as it has begun, therefore, this tribe 
will be pursued, and as far as possible annihilated; for any 
thing like conciliation appears to be the last idea of the 
Affghanistan school of diplomacy. But it is a sad, sad pity, 
that for the intemperate acts of a young man we should have 
to add one more tribe to the many whom we have had to 
coerce in the name of our miserable king, Shah Shoojah ; 
that so much of what has been done should be undone, and 
that insurrection and ill-blood should again be engendered.”* 

Meanwhile, the state of affairs at Herat, and our relations 
with the reigning prince Kamran, and his astute minister 
Yar-Mohammed Khan, which had been for some time grow- 
ing less and less satisfactory, at length reached a very cri- 
tical point; at which that important post was given up to 
Persia, and the fort of Ghorian with it. Thus the inde- 
pendence of Herat, which we laboured by treasure and diplo- 
macy to effect, has been annihilated. We were drawn into 
the Affghan war and its millions of expense principally to 
prevent Persia getting Herat, which has been effected in our 
teeth, in spite of all our diplomacy and war. Voluntarily it 
surrendered to the power from which, in 1838, we rescued it. 
Bribes, negotiations, and treaties have failed to secure it; and 





* See “The Times ” newspaper, for September 4, 1841. 
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Kamran is become the viceroy of Persia, in what was in 
February of last year his own kingdom, increased by the 
accession of Ghorian. Thus the way seemed gradually to open 
that might involve us in an intricate web of fresh difficulties, 
with respect not only to this petty principality (through which 
lies, as is alleged, the high road to Hindostan), but probably 
also with Persia and Russia ;* or at least contribute to weaken 
the prestige of our name, and hence endanger the safety 
and stability of our military positions in the Affghan country. 

We have thus stated a few main facts illustrative of the 
general results of our proceedings in Affghanistan previous 
to the late very calamitous occurrences. We defer their 
more detailed history, and the inferences they suggest, to 
a more fitting occasion. While the above circumstances are 
sufficient to give the reader some accurate idea of the recent 
posture of British power in those regions to which they 
refer, they serve to show, at the same time, how very erro-. 
neous and ill-grounded were the anticipations and hopes (to 
use no more significant terms) of the Indian government, 
to which we have already adverted, when they undertook to 
cross the boundary-line of our Eastern dominions, with a 
belligerent force destined to effect what in itself was a very 
questionable object. It is not to be denied, however, that 
the crisis to which matters on the north-western frontier of 
our Indian possessions had reached in 1838, imperatively de- 
manded some decisive political act or movement on our part. 
Many causes had been operating for a considerable time to 
bring it about, though they might have been disarmed, it is 
probable, of much of their evil tendency and effect upon our 
political ascendency and tranquillity in the east, by the pre- 
vious exercise of a keener foresight and of prompter mea- 
sures. In tracing these causes upward to their source, many 
other substantial reasons present themselves for British 
interference north-west of the Indus (though this is not the 
place to inquire in what way that interference could have been 
best exerted), besides those embodied in the declaration of 
the governor-general, which we shall have to refer to pre- 
sently. 





* It will be perceived that these introductory remarks were most of them 
written before intelligence of the late serious outbreak at Cabool had arrived, 
and of course before the terms of our late treaty with Persia were generally 
known ; and they are now preserved as indicative of what may yet occur, in 
addition to what has already happened by the late insurrection, in accordance 
with our anticipations. 
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In order to give as comprehensive a view of the subject as 
our limits will permit, we will endeavour to adduce, first, the 
principal antecedent causes and circumstances which, in the 
natural course of things, have apparently led to the important 
consequences and measures in question; and next, it is our 
design in this article, to give an outline of the proceedings of 
the expedition into Affghanistan. Unlike most of the former 
contests in India, in which our arms were engaged to reduce 
to submission the insurgent or refractory native princes of 
the country, the Affghan affair was undertaken for the pur- 
pose of obviating the effect of foreign diplomacy and intrigue, 
acting, with a force greater than at any other former period, 
upon the fears of the East India Company, for the safety and 
integrity of our Eastern empire, threatened, as it appeared to 
be, by the combined machinations of Russia and Persia. 
This, of course, was not one of the ostensibly alleged reasons, 
but not the less was it the real and primary motive, for the 
transport of a British army across the Indus, in the beginning 
of 1839. 

Ever since 1787, when prince Nassau Siegen presented to 
the empress Catherine a project for marching an army 
through Bokhara and Cashmere to Bengal, to drive the 
an out of India, the idea has never been forgotten 
in Russia. It was revived by the emperor Paul, when he 
threatened an attack upon our eastern territories with an 
army of Cossacks.* The fear lest such a design might one 
day or other be carried into effect, furnished some years ago, 
in proportion to the growing power and encroaching ambition 
of the northern autocrat, a fertile and continuous topic of 

loomy declamation to a certain class of English alarmists. 

They predicted, with undoubting confidence, an expedition of 
Russia against India, and the consequent overthrow of our 
oriental dominion. On the other hand, it was contended by 
some of the ablest organs of public opinion, that the idea of 
such an attempt was perfectly visionary, not only on account 
of the limited finances and cautious policy of Russia, but 
from the numerous insurmountable obstacles of a physical 
nature, that would present themselves on the journey. And 
this latter reasoning received some support from the fact of 
the actual failures of certain missions which had been under- 





* A secret treaty was signed at Tilsit, between Nupoleon and the Emperor 
Alexander, having for its object the invasion of India, each power stipulating 
to furnish 30,000 men. 
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taken by that power to some of the Tartar sovereignties. 
Moreover, up to the close of the war, which was terminated 
by the peace of Turkmanschai in 1828,* to the advantage of 
the northern power, the hostility and military power of Per- 
sia interposed an effectual barrier to the route by the west of 
the Caspian. Since then, however, a material change has 
taken place, which renders these reasonings in many respects 
no longer applicable. A systematic policy of forbearance and 
concession to Russia, acted upon by successive English 
administrations, appears to have been rewarded on the part of 
that power by a succession of insults and indignities, follow- 
ing each other at a rate, and with a magnitude proportioned 
to the tameness and indifference with which they were sub- 
mitted to. In 1828 the Russian emperor instituted a naval 
blockade of the Dardanelles, when he detained some British 
vessels, and maltreated some British seamen; our govern- 
ment looked on with apparent apathy and unconcern; and 
this gave Russia an assurance of impunity, of which she was 
not slow to avail herself. Accordingly, these acts were fol- 
lowed by the secret encouragement given to the Pasha of 
Egypt, the consequent treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, the capture 
of the Vixen, and the authoritative attempt to place a veto on 
the conclusion of the commercial treaty between England and 
the Porte. - 

Leaving Russia for a moment, let us glance at the state of 
our relations with Persia. In 1805, the shah being unable 
to cope with Russia, addressed a letter to Napoleon, desirin 
to form an alliance with him, and a treaty was concluded, ail 
ratified in 1807. At the same time he sent also an envoy to 
the British government of India, to claim its assistance 
against Russia; but his mission was unsuccessful; and Per- 
sia, losing all hope of support from her old ally, had no alter- 
native but to throw herself into the arms of France. This 
was an error in our policy towards Persia, such as did not 
fail to be felt, when, in 1809, Sir J. Malcolm was sent on a 
secondt mission to that country; for, on his arrival at 





* Russia had already obtained from Persia the cession of all her acquisitions 
south of the Caucasus, and the surrender of the right of maintaining a navy on 
the Caspian, which now belongs to Russia. By the treaty of 1828, Russia 
established the line of the river Arras (Araxes) as her frontier towards Persia, 

} The first embassy of Sir J. Malcolm to Persia was in 1801, when com- 
mercial and political treaties were signed between the British and Persian go- 
vernments, 

26? 
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Bushire, he was denied permission to proceed to the capital, 
owing to French influence; and consequently returned to 
Calcutta. Sir Harford Jones, who had been sent by the 
court of London, was received at the Persian court. The 
shah, apprehensive of the threatened hostilities from India, 
and, more than all, the inability of the French ambassador to 
perform the promises of his master, secured to this mission a 
favourable reception, and ultimately forced the French em- 
bassy to retire, and procured a Persian ambassador to be sent 
to England. Sir H. Jones settled a preliminary treaty on 
the 12th of March 1809, to the effect that,* “in case any 
European forces shall invade the territories of Persia, his 
Britannic Majesty will afford a force, or, in lieu of it, a sub- 
sidy. That in case the dominions of his Britannic Majesty 
in India are attacked or invaded by the Affghans, or an 
other power, his Majesty the king of Persia shall afford a force 
for the protection of the said dominions.” But the govern- 
ment of India was resolved to be doubly armed on the present 
occasion, by having a treaty with the Affghans themselves. 
Accordingly, Mr. Elphinstone was despatched on a mission 
for that purpose to the court of Cabool, just before the 
dethronement of Shah Shooja.—So that, while the Indian 
government entered into a treaty with Persia, to defend our 
eastern empire, in case of its invasion by the Affghans, or any 
other power, it, at the same time, sent a mission to the king of 
the Affghans, and made a treaty with him to protect India 
from an invasion by the French and Persians; while the 
British government merely engaged to defend Persia against 
European enemies, and Affghanistan only against one Euro- 
an power. This adroit diplomatic manceuvring was not, 
in the end, however, productive of any manifest substantial 
benefit. Had the English ministry secured the advantages 
to be expected to result from the commercial and political 
treaties with Persia, settled by Sir J. Malcolm in 1801,f the 
shah might probably have been prevented from seeking the 
alliance of France in 1805. But when, in 1809, the French 
embassy was dismissed, through our influence, and a Persian 
ambassador was sent to England; then, at all events, was the 
time to have secured such a political and military alliance 
with Persia, as to have prevented Russian influence succeed- 
ing that of France. It might have been foreseen that, if 








* Parliamentary Papers. + Ibid. 
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remote France could gain a predominant influence in Persia, 
the proximity of Russia rendered it probable that she would 
exert a more direct and permanent ascendancy in the coun- 
cils of the shah. In 1812 Russia was invaded by France. 
In India there was no war: and thus another favourable 
opportunity presented itself for strengthening our friendly 
relations with Persia, and shutting out Russian influence. 
Considering the position England holds as a commercial 
nation, it was to have been expected that such a permanent 
footing would have been established in Persia, as should have 
secured to the British people a paramount commercial influ- 
ence; and, by such means, some recognised principle of per- 
manent political advantage. But British interests were 
neglected, as well as those of our ancient ally, and she was 
thrown on the mercy of Russia. Then came the treaty of 
1814, so disadvantageous to Persia, by which she was com- 
pelled to cede to the northern power so much of her territory, 
and the navigation of the Caspian. Nor did Russian 
encroachment cease till 1828, by a treaty to which we have 
already alluded. 

But whatever might have been the influence of England, 
procured by a long alliance and a constant diplomatic inter- 
course with the court of Teheran ; and, though every possible 
means were adopted to undermine and destroy it, subse- 
quently to the treaty of 1828; Russian counsels were never 
cordially received, nor gained an open dominant ascendancy 
during the life of Futteh Ali Shah, the grandfather, or of 
Abbas Mirza, the father, of the present king. Since the 
accession of Mahommed Shah, the reigning prince, a change 
has come over the spirit of Persian politics; and converted 
that country from being, as it once was, a stubborn barrier 
to Russian encroachment, into a highway, to be securely tra- 
versed by her troops in prosecution of her ulterior schemes 
of conquest and dominion. This prince, though indebted for 
the secure possession of his throne to the arms and influence 
of England, soon showed his gratitude for such favourable 
interposition, by insulting the British minister at his court, 
admitting the Russian emissaries into his divan, and listening 
as a willing tool to Russian machinations, which, under the 
pretext of aiding Persia to recover her lost possessions in 
Khorassan, had for their undoubted object the opening of a 
road through the Affghan and Seikh territories to the fron- 
tiers of our Indian possessions. Here then the two powers 
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were in amicable league for a purpose hostile to the security 
of our eastern empire; and the first overt evidence of their 
designs was the besieging of Herat by a Persian army, as- 
sisted by Russian troops and artillery, and commanded by a 
Russian general. The enterprise failed, and the siege was at 
length raised. But had Herat fallen, it would doubtless have 
been garrisoned by Russian soldiers, nominally for the shah, 
but really as an advanced post and stronghold to aid in the 
execution of the sinister views of Russia, or of both powers 
combined, on the first favourable opportunity. Mr. M‘Neil 
(now Sir J. M‘Neil), our ambassador at the Persian court, 
now found it necessary to break off all communication with 
it, and to quit the camp before Herat; while Mahommed 
Shah, in the intoxication of anticipated triumph, was boast- 
ingly announcing that the capture of Herat was intended 
only to pave the way to a career of glory and conquest that 
should rival the past achievements of the great Nadir Shah, 
and carry the Persian arms once more in triumph to Delhi. 
While such were the language and the intentions of the 
Asiatic power, what said the Augsburgh Gazette on behalf of 
the European? It affirmed in unequivocal phrase that similar 
also were the designs of Russia; that her aim was “the 
opening of a road to the most vulnerable of the English pos- 
sessions ;” moreover, that “ England does not conceal from 
herself her weakness in the East Indies; she knows that on 
the day when the natives, better informed concerning their 
own interests, shall unite together in resistance, British do- 
minion in Southern Asia will end. On the other hand, 
Russia also knows her task; she is aware that to her is 
reserved to take the initiative in the regeneration of Asia, 
and it is this which explains the jealousy at present existing 
between the two powers.” Here, then, surely was evidence 
enough to convince the most sceptical as to the hostile designs 
of the northern autocrat, and of the necessity of some effectual 
check being interposed to the threatened encroachment of the 
Russo-Persian arms. 

What measure should be hit upon to obviate the impend- 
ing danger, or what should be the pretext for a hostile arma- 
ment, seems to have been settled on a sudden and in haste. 
By those who are well informed on the subject, it is stated, 
that it was not till it became a mere question of time from 
which side of the Indus the first blow should be struck, and 
the shah Shooja presented himself as a convenient pretext 
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on which to ground our aggression, that any thought of 
espousing his cause was entertained; what suggested this 
scheme doubtless was, that by his restoration the rulers of 
British India thought to strengthen their defences in the 
north-west, and preoccupy the exterior points from which 
their frontiers were most easily assailable. Moreover, the 
conduct of Dost Mahommed, khan of Cabool, the most in- 
fluential of the chiefs who had divided the Doorauni empire 
between them, had furnished a good excuse for this step, 
inasmuch as he had proved himself less subservient to our 
views than was convenient at the juncture of the siege of 
Herat; nay, some ulterior schemes had then developed them- 
selves, to which he was a party, of such a nature and extent, 
as to render the re-establishment of the Doorauni kingdom in 
Affghanistan, as an outwork to our Indian dominions, an ad- 
visable object of policy. Still, whether it were most politic 
to attempt this in the person of Shooja, is a question. He was 
an old man, and had been in banishment thirty years. There 
. were his nephews, the sons of his brother shah Zemaun, 
who, according to European notions, would have a claim 
prior to that of Shooja or Kamran; and the eldest of them 
had greatly distinguished himself in the transactions of the 
former reign of Shooja, and had at least this recommendation, 
that he was not personally offensive to the Affghans. Ina 
debate at the opening of the Parliamentary session of 1839, 
Sir Robert Peel observed, that “ the principle was the same 
in the attempted restoration of shah Shooja, as it would be 
in the attempt to restore Charles X to the throne of France; 
with this difference that the shah had been thirty years dispos- 
sessed of his throne ;”—to which Lord John Russell replied, 
by saying, that “the object of the expedition was not to 
extend our own limits, but to defend an old ally,”—alluding 
to an alliance with Shooja as far back as 1809! But how 
was it that this “old ally” had not drawn upon our sympa- 
thies before? He had been obliged for several years to 
throw himself upon the treacherous hospitality of Runjeet 
Singh; for at that time the British authorities never thought 
of even offering him an asylum. On the attempt made to 
recover his lost dominions in 1832-3, by the aid of some of 
his Doorauni partizans, the then governor-general, Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck expressly declined to afford him any assistance : 
and a still more decided negative was returned, when, in 
possession of Sind, he was on the point of advancing on Can- 
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dahar, and would most probably have succeeded in possessing 
himself not only of Candahar, but of Cabool, had he re- 
ceived, as says the Asiatic Journal, “even the indirect coun- 
tenance of our government.” Yet his pretensions were then 
suffered to pass unheeded: thus, it would appear, from what 
has been said, that his cause was now taken up for two pur- 
poses; namely, to punish the refractoriness or implied hos- 
tility of Dost Mahommed, (whose friendly alliance, by the 
bye, might have been secured a ‘few years before, much 
to our present advantage, but it was omitted to be so 
through our own neglect or want of foresight); and secondly, 
because it was anticipated that Shooja-ool-Moolk would 
prove a more subservient and able instrument in our 
hands, and in sooth a more grateful protégé than the 
result has yet proved. Had considerations of justice to an 
“old ally” been the actuating motive, the two opportunities 
above-mentioned, that presented themselves for enforcing it 
in the act of his restoration, would not have been passed by. 
But let us hear what Major Hough in his “ Narrative,” pre- 
fixed to this article, says upon this point; whereby we may 
judge of the soundness of the arguments, and the justness of 
the anticipations made use of by the advocates of the restored 
monarch: “ If then it were good and sound policy to prevent 
the conquest of Affghanistan by Persia, the next considera- 
tion was, whether it were better to restore shah Shooja, who 
had been deposed for thirty years, and thus add to the mea- 
sure an act of justice; or to make Dost Mahommed Khan, 
an usurper, the head of the Affghan nation? I think the 
former measure was the most advisable and legitimate one ; 
as there would be a sense of gratitude to the British Go- 
vernment for its past liberal asylum to a fallen monarch ; 
and kingly power was preferable to that of an wsurper, 
whose rule was not by the choice of the people. 'To have made 
Dost Mahommed the head of the nation, and to have fully 
effected such a measure, we must have placed him in posses- 
sion of Candahar, which would have involved a subsidiary 
force both at Candahar and Cabool, equal to the expense of 
the shah’s contingent, together with European political offi- 
cers at both cities, as is now the case. But we could not have 
placed the same confidence in Dost Mahommed ; and it was of 
importance that the head of the nation should not be on un- 
Jriendiy terms with Shah Kamran of Herat.” We now know 
what is Shah Shoojah’s “ sense of gratitude to the British 
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government for its past liberal asylum to a fallen monarch !” 
And as for Dost Mahommed being a wsurper, with all de- 
ference to Major Hough, we beg to say that he is about as 
much entitled to that appellation as Louis Philippe or King 
Leopold. 

We have already intimated that the governors of British 
India were, by the events of the famous siege of Herat, at 
last effectually startled and alarmed by the danger to which 
one of the keys of their empire had been exposed. No real 
injury had yet been committed, no palpable encroachment 
made upon our territories; it is, indeed, admitted that a 
systematic course of disrespect had been adopted towards Her 
Majesty’s envoy at the court of the Shah; but it was justly 
feared that the Persian invasion of this petty principality 
would lead the way to something more serious and offensive ; in 
repelling which, it must be allowed, that the Indian government 
was fully justified (the only question being as to the specific 
measures adopted for the purpose), according to the maxim of 
Lord Bacon, who says: “ Neither is that opinion to be 
received that a war cannot justly be made but upon a pre- 
cedent injury or provocation; for there is no question but a 
just fear of an imminent danger, though there be no blow given, 
is a lawful cause of a war.”* Moreover, that the nation 
threatened is to be admitted as a qualified judge as to the 
justifiableness of adopting defensive or offensive measures 
towards the threatening power, may, we apprehend, be in- 
ferred from the language of the late Mr. Mill, in his profound 
disquisition on the law of nations. “ A sense of security,” 
he observes, “is one of the most valuable treasures of a 
nation; and to be deprived of that sense of security is one of 
the greatest injuries. But what state of preparation shall or 
shall not be considered as justifying the threatened nation in 
striking the first blow, im order not to give its enemy the ad- 
cantage of completing his preparations, and making his attack 
just at the moment when it would be most destructive, it is per- 
haps impossible to determine for all cases beforehand.” As, 
therefore, a hostile expedition, whether undertaken to repel 
actual aggression, or to maintain, when threatened, the ex- 
istence and security of long acquired possessions, would seem 
to require some statement of reasons for so important and 
extreme a step, we here submit to our readers a copy of the 
official document containing the Declaration of Lord Auckland, 


* See his essay “ On Empire.” 
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to which we have more than once adverted, taking the liberty 
to omit, however, for the sake of brevity, such passages only 
as can be conveniently spared, and are not particularly 
relevant. 


Declaration of the Rt. Hon. the Governor-General of India, on the 
Assembly of the Army of the Indus. 


“ Simla, October 1, 1838. 


“ The Right Honourable the Governor-General of India having, 
with the concurrence of the Supreme Council, directed the as- 
semblage of a British force, for service across the Indus, his 
lordship deems it proper to publish the following exposition of the 
reasons which have led to this important measure. 

“ It is a matter of notoriety, that the treaties entered into by the 
British government, in the year 1832, with the Ameers of Sinde, 
the Nawab of Bahawulpore, and Maha Raja Runjeet Singh, had 
for their object, by opening the navigation of the Indus, to facilitate 
the extension of commerce, and to gain for the British nation, in 
central Asia, that legitimate influence which an interchange of 
benefits would naturally produce. 

“With a view to invite the aid of the de facto rulers of Aff- 
ghanistan to the measures necessary for giving full effect to those 
treaties, Captain Burnes was deputed, towards the close of the year 
1836, on a mission to Dost Mahommed Khan, the chief of Cabool. 
The original objects of that officer’s mission were purely of a com- 
mercial nature. Whilst Captain Burnes, however, was on his 
journey to Cabool, information was received by the Governor- 
General, that the troops of Dost Mahommed Khan had made a 
sudden and unprovoked attack on those of our ancient ally, Maha 
Raja Runjeet Singh. It was naturally to be apprehended that his 
highness the Maha Raja would not be slow to avenge this aggres- 
sion; and it was to be feared that the flames of war being once 
kindled in the very regions into which we were endeavouring to 
extend our commerce, the peaceful and beneficial purposes of the 
British government would be altogether frustrated. In order to 
avert a result so calamitous, the Governor-General resolved on 
authorising Captain Burnes to intimate to Dost Mahommed Khan 
that, if he should evince a disposition to come to just and reason- 
able terms with the Maha Raja, his lordship would exert his good 
offices with his highness for the restoration of an amicable under- 
standing between the two powers. * * * 

“Tt subsequently came to the knowledge of the Governor- 
General, that a Persian army was besieging Herat; that intrigues 
were actively prosecuted throughout Affghanistan, for the purpose 
of extending Persian influence and authority to the banks of, and 
even beyond, the Indus; and that the court of Persia had not only 
commenced a course of injury and insult to the officers of Her 
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Majesty’s mission in the Persian territory, but had afforded evi- 
dence of being engaged in designs wholly at variance with the 
principles and objects of its alliance with Great Britain. 

“ After much time spent by Captain Burnes in fruitless negoti- 
ation at Cabool, it appeared that Dost Mahommed Khan, chiefly in 
consequence of his reliance upon Persian encouragement and 
assistance, persisted, as respected his misunderstanding with the 
Sikhs, in urging the most unreasonable pretensions, such as the 
Governor-General could not consistently with justice, and his 
regard for the friendship of Maha Raja Runjeet Singh, be the 
channel of submitting to the consideration of his highness ; that he 
avowed schemes of aggrandizement and ambition injurious to the 
security and peace of the frontiers of India; and that he openly 
threatened, in furtherance of those schemes, to call in every foreign 
aid which he could command. Ultimately he gave his undisguised 
support to the Persian designs on Affghanistan, of the unfriendly 
and injurious character of which, as concerned the British power in 
India, he was well apprised ; and by his utter disregard of the views 
and interests of the British government, compelled Captain Burnes 
to leave Cabool without having effected any of the objects of his 
mission. 

“Tt was now evident, that no farther interference could be 
exercised by the British government to bring about a good under- 
standing between the Sikh ruler and Dost Mahommed Khan; and 
the hostile policy of the latter chief showed too plainly that, so long 
as Cabool remained under his government, we could never hope 
that the tranquillity of our neighbourhood would be secured, or 
that the interests of our Indian empire would be preserved in- 
violate. 

“‘ The Governor-General deems it in this place necessary to revert 
to the siege of Herat, and the conduct of the Persian nation. The 
siege of that city has now been carried on by the Persian army for 
many months. The attack upon it was a most unjustifiable and 
cruel aggression, perpetrated and continued, notwithstanding the 
solemn and repeated remonstrances of the British envoy at the 
court of Persia, and after every just and becoming offer of accom- 
modation had been made and rejected. * * * Inthe meantime 
the ulterior designs of Persia, affecting the interests of the British 
government, have been, by a succession of events, more and more 
openly manifested. The Governor-General has recently ascer- 
tained by an official despatch from Mr. M‘Neill, Her Majesty’s 
envoy, that his excellency has been compelled, by the refusal of his 
just demands, and by a systematic course of disrespect adopted 
towards him by the Persian government, to quit the court of the 
shah, and to make a public declaration of the cessation of all inter- 
course between the two governments. ‘The necessity under which 
Great Britain is placed, of regarding the present advance of the 
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Persian arms into Affghanistan as an act of hostility towards her- 
self, has also been officially communicated to the shah, under the 
express order of Her Majesty’s government. 

“ The chiefs of Candahar (brothers of Dost Mahommed Khan of 
Cabool) have avowed their adherence to the Persian policy, with the 
same full knowledge of its opposition to the rights and interest of 
the British nation in India, and have been openly assisting in the 
operations against Herat. 

“Tn the crisis of affairs consequent upon the retirement of our 
envoy from Cabool, the governor-general felt the importance of 
taking immediate measures for arresting the rapid progress of 
foreign intrigue and aggression towards our own territories. 

“His attention was naturally drawn, at this conjuncture, to the 
position and claims of shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, a monarch who, 
when in power, had cordially acceded to the measures of united 
resistance to external enmity, which were at that time judged 
necessary by the British government, and who, on his empire being 
usurped by its present ruler, had found an honourable asylum in the 
British dominions. 

“Tt had been clearly ascertained, from the information furnished 
by the various officers who have visited Affghanistan, that the 
Baroukzye chiefs, from their disunion and unpopularity, were ill- 
fitted, under any circumstances, to be useful allies to the British 
government, and to aid us in our just and necessary measures of 
national defence ; yet, so long as they refrained from proceedings 
injurious to our interests and security, the British government 
acknowledged and respected their authority. But a different policy 
appeared to be now more than justified by the conduct of those 
chiefs, and to be indispensable to our own safety. The welfare of 
our possessions in the east requires that we should have on our 
western frontier an ally who is interested in resisting aggression and 
establishing tranquillity, in the place of chiefs ranging themselves in 
subservience to a hostile power, and seeking to promote schemes of 
conquest and aggrandisement. 

“ After serious and mature deliberation, the governor-general 
was satisfied that a pressing necessity, as well as every considera- 
tion of policy and justice, warranted us in espousing the cause of 
shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, whose popularity throughout Affghanistan 
had been proved to his lordship by the strong and unanimous testi- 
mony of the best authorities. Having arrived at this determina- 
tion, the governor-general was farther of opinion, that it was just 
and proper, no less from the position of Maha Raja Runjeet Singh, 
than from his undeviating friendship towards the British govern- 
ment, that his highness should have the offer of becoming a party 
to the contemplated operations. Mr. Macnaghten was accordingly 
deputed, in June last, to the court of his highness, and the result of 
his mission has been the conclusion of a tripartite treaty by the 
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British government, the Maha Raja, and shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, 
whereby his highness is guaranteed in his present possessions, and 
has bound himself to co-operate for the restoration of the shah to 
the throne of his ancestors. * ° * A guaranteed inde- 
pendence will, upon favourable conditions, be tendered to the 
ameers of Sinde ; and the territory of Herat, in the possession of 
its present ruler, will be fully respected; while by the measures 
completed, or in progress, it may reasonably be hoped that the 
general freedom and security of commerce will be promoted ; that 
the name and just influence of the British government will gain 
their proper footing among the nations of central Asia; that tran- 
quillity will be established upon the most important frontier of 
India; and that a lasting barrier will be raised against hostile 
intrigue and encroachment. 

“His majesty shah Shooja-ool-Moolk will enter Affghanistan 
surrounded by his own troops, and will be supported against foreign 
interference and factious opposition, by a British army. The 
governor-general confidently hopes that the shah will be speedily 
replaced on his throne by his own subjects and adherents, and when 
once he shall be secured in power, and the independence and inte- 
grity of Affghanistan established, the British army will be with- 
drawn. ‘The governor-general has been led to these measures by 
the duty which is imposed upon him of providing for the security 
of the possessions of the British crown, but he rejoices that, in the 
discharge of this duty, he will be enabled to assist in restoring the 
union and prosperity of the Affghan people. Throughout the 
approaching operations, British influence will be sedulously em- 
ployed to farther every measure of general benefit, to reconcile 
differences, to secure oblivion of injuries, and to put an end to the 
distractions by which, for so many years, the welfare and happiness 
of the Affghans have been impaired. Even to the chiefs, whose 
hostile proceedings have given just cause of offence to the British 
government, it will seek to secure liberal and honourable treatment, 
on their tendering early submission, and ceasing from opposition to 
that course of measures which may be judged the most suitable for 
the general advantage of their country. 

“ By order of the Right Hon. the Governor-General of India. 

(Signed) “'W. H. Macnacuten, 
“ Sec. to the Gov. of India with the Gov. Gen.” 


As the governor-general, in this document, alludes very 
slightly to the ameers of Sind, in respect of tendering them 
“a guaranteed independence upon favourable conditions ;” 
and as we have also in a previous part adverted, in an 
equally incidental manner, to the shah Shooja’s possession of 
that district, when, if properly supported by the British, he 
might have recovered his lost kingdom ;—it may be proper 
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here to explain, before proceeding to other topics, that the 
district of Sind, for many ages past, had been a tributary of 
the Affghan sovereignty ; but, on the dismemberment of that 
state, and its splitting into the separate principalities of Ca- 
bool, Candahar, Herat, Peshawar, and Kelat, the Talpori 
tribe in Sind were able to assert their independence, and to 
discontinue the payment of the tribute. However, the exiled 
monarch of Cabool had never forgotten his claim on Sind; 
and, in the several collisions that have occurred between the 
British and Sind authorities since 1814, he is said to have re- 
peatedly demanded nuzeranas, or homage-money, from Sind, 
under the threat of ceding his claim on the country to the 
British government. ‘These demands are farther said to have 
always occasioned a very serious embarrassment to the court 
of Sind; and a long-sighted policy would have foreseen and 
prevented the result which has definitively reduced Sind to 
be a humble dependent on the British empire. 

During the brief period of Sind independence, the peace of 
its government had been disturbed by a far more serious 
summons than the eleemosynary messages of shah Shooja. 
The princes or ameers of Sind had not only broken off their 
own dependance, but had appropriated the important district 
of Shikapore, on the other side of the Indus, which state was 
claimed in the arrogance of conquest by Runjeet Singh, as 
part of the principality of Peshawar, which he had wrested 
from the fallen Affghan monarchy, and added to his newly- 
consolidated states of the Punjaub. To arrest this evil, the 
Sind government appeared to have looked as their last 
resource to England; and the cession of Shikapore, to be 
occupied by British troops, was formally offered, with a large 
proportion of the revenue, on condition of “ guaranteed 
independence” and protection from their northern superior. 

On the first discussion relative to this matter, the govern- 
ment of Sind was required, as a component part of the 
Affghan dominions, to pay its quota for the restoration of 
shah Shooja; and the sum was fixed at twenty-eight lahks 
of rupees, in lieu of the arrears of tribute remaining unpaid 
since 1805; but it was not supposed that they would admit 
the right to demand a payment so long discontinued. A 
force was therefore ordered to be prepared to support the 
negotiation. Subsequently, for some sufficient reason,— 
such probably as the discovery that the princes of Sind had 
been tendering their co-operation to the Persian monarch 
then before Herat,—a higher tone was assumed by Lord 
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Auckland’s government; and the resentment against these 
pretended friends, but concealed enemies, was prompt and 
unequivocal. It was decided that the frontier of the Indus 
should be insisted on, and the ameers compelled to pay their 
quota as a perpetual tribute in the same manner, though to a 
smaller extent, than had formerly been paid by Sind to 
Cabool ;—the amount being fixed at four lahks, and the force 
to be permanently cantoned in Sind, at 5,000 men. The 
princes of Sind felt indignant at this harsh ultimatum, and a 
sanguinary struggle was naturally apprehended. ‘The first 
peremptory refusal of the ameers to accept the treaty, had 
been followed by a sibylline visitation, in adding other 
articles, and in advancing the amount of first demands. The 
final treaty was said to be the right to canton a British army 
at Tatta; the payment of twenty-eight lahks of rupees to 
shah Shooja, in lieu probably of all arrears due to Cabool 
since 1805, or thereabouts, when the tribute was paid; the 
future payment of four lahks per annum to the British go- 
vernment in money-payment; and assistance, if required, in 
the operations of the army of the Indus in Affghanistan. 
Assent to the terms of this treaty the ameers, of course, 
were not willing to yield, nor would they sign it, until on 
the arrival of both divisions of the Anglo-Indian army on 
the banks of the Indus, their co-operaticn in the threatened 
reduction of Hyderabad, the capital of Sind, so worked upon 
the fears of the chiefs, as to compel its ratification, without 
having recourse to hostilities. ‘This occurred on the 31st of 
January 1839. 

With regard to the treaties having for their object the 
opening of the navigation of the Indus for the purposes of 
commerce, to which his Lordship alludes in the commence- 
ment of the “ Declaration,” we will here quote a passage 
from the work of Dr. Kennedy, as calculated to throw some 
light on this subject :— 


“ The commercial treaty for the trade of the Indus can never be 
applauded for its sagacity or fitness for the objects aimed at. 
Passing minor matters,—in the first place, the wish to overreach 
Runjeet Singh by a manceuvre, introduced one article, that the 
navigation of the river should be peremptorily closed against the 
conveyance of military stores: thus, to debar Runjeet Singh from 
a benefit which the commonest intellect must have seen we could 
by one word have nullified when used to our disadvantage, we 
denied ourselves the right of forming an arsenal on the spot where 
its position insured the safety of India, and rendered any attempt 
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from the west impractically chimerical. Had Russia been our 
bitterest and most vigilant enemy, she could not have dictated a 
more important article to our injury and her own interest. In the 
second place, the mischievous ignorance of all that it was handling, 
and all that related to it, assessed the river toll at such a sum on 
each boat, as raised the amount on the maximum tonnage available 
on the waters of Sind, to one rupee per maund of twenty-eight 
pounds, and this whether the freight were wool, wheat, or the 
shawls of Cashmere; thus, by one dash of the pen, embargoing 
the navigation of one of the most important and most interesting 
rivers in the world. 

“Such a state of affairs could not last; new treaties and new 
negotiations were needed ; and, occurring under new circumstances, 
the whole political aspect and interests of the frontier line became 
agitated and involved, and the most unexpected results have fol- 
lowed.”—vol. i. pp. 131-2. 

In pursuance of the proclamation of the governor-general, 
an armament destined for the requisite service in Affghanis- 
tan was prepared, the chief outline of which was the advance 
of two grand divisions of the Bengal army by a route follow- 
ing the valley of the Sutlege to its junction with the Indus; 
thence crossing the river by Shikapore to Candahar. On this 
march the restored monarch was to lead with his contingent, 
and to be supported by the British division; it being hoped 
that their vicinity would protect shah Shooja from opposi- 
tion, whilst their non-appearance on the scene of action 
would save Affghan pride any unnecessary humiliation. A 
third division from Bombay was to proceed through Sind, 
and to occupy Shikapore, whilst the Bengal troops ad- 
vanced to Candahar, in order to maintain the communication, 
and cover their rear. On the unexpected issue of the siege 
of Herat, however, and the retreat of the Persian monarch, 
affairs assumed a less threatening aspect. At the tidings of 
this event, some otherwise doubtful chiefs being considered 
to be more disposed to profit by British alliance than to risk 
the consequences of hostility, the de facto sovereign of Cabool 
was left alone to bear the brunt of the war, and to be disposed 
to make way for the restoration of the de jure monarch, 
whom he had himself previously dethroned and exiled. Ac- 
cordingly, arrangements were now made that on/y one division 
of the Bengal force should march to Candahar, while the 
other should remain organized, and halted at Ferozepor, to 
meet contingences, and be prepared for any of those unex- 
pected and untoward occurrences. which sometimes take the 
battle from the strong, and the race from the swift, by unfore- 
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seen and unexpected accidents. The field-division of the 
Bengal army, therefore, left Ferozepor, under Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, on the 8th November 1838, and reached the Indus on 
the 27th January 1839,—a march of seven hundred miles. 

Before proceeding to give any farther detail of these 
operations, we deem this a fitting place to observe, that the 
account of this expedition has been written by several offi- 
cers employed in it. Of the two, whose works stand first 
in the list prefixed to this article, it may be necessary to state 
that Dr. Kennedy belonged to and accompanied the Bom- 
bay division as superintending surgeon; and Major Hough 
of the 48th N. I., belonged to one of the Bengal divisions. 
The work of this latter gentleman is a complete chronicle of 
the whole procedure of the expedition, written in the form of 
a diary or journal, containing a vast deal of information, and 
for the most part, we trust, accurate detail of facts as they 
transpired. We do not always coincide with the author in 
his comments on those facts, nor sometimes with the general 
train of his remarks; but we must do him the justice to say, 
that he manifests no want of candour, nor, so far as we have 
seen, of the strictest honourable bearing towards all parties. 
We can, therefore, subscribe with pleasure to the truth of 
the following passage of his preface, as indicative of the 
general design and spirit of his performance :—*“ I have com- 
mented on several occurrences, from a desire to state fairly 
what took place, and I have endeavoured to do so with a 
view to elicit a consideration of what I have deemed erro- 
neous, to prevent their recurrence, but without any intention 
of hurting the feelings of any one. Where any action of 
gallantry or conspicuous good conduct occurred, I have men- 
tioned the name of the individual, which is an act of justice. 
I have employed the most simple style, which is a type of 
the old school; but, if I have rendered the work a useful 
record of facts, I shall be satisfied; and willingly concede to 
others the ability to write in a more fascinating form.” 

Dr. Kennedy is one of those who have written the 
narrative of this campaign in a “ more fascinating form.” 
His is quite a readable book; one which, when you have 
taken it up, you find it difficult to lay down. It gives us 
information on many points besides those on which it is more 
professedly engaged,—of a military character; and is replete 
with anecdote and droll adventure; in short, abounds with 
entertainment as well as instruction. It is a digest, as the 
author informs us, of a very voluminous correspondence 
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which he maintained with two near relatives, who required, 
from their position, to be accurately informed of every occur- 
rence in the camp of the army of the Indus. The letters 
were carefully preserved; and having been written on the 
spot, and at the moment, are a faithful history of the journeys 
and table gossip of the staff mess-parties. He embarked 
with the Bombay army in the harbour of that city on the 
21st of November 1838, and his first chapter gives an in- 
teresting description of the voyage until their arrival in the 
Hujamry mouth of the Indus on the 27th. On board of’ the 
steamer which conducted his and other vessels were embarked 
his Excellency the Commander-in-chief (Sir John Keane, now 
Lord Keane) and his personal staff’ Dr. Kennedy’s ob- 
servations on Kurachy and its harbour, at the embouchure of 
this magnificent river, are well worthy of attention. 


“* Whenever our system of commercial intercourse,” says he, 
“ shall have come into operation; when our troops have insured 
the security of the river, and our expenditure has produced a new 
aspect in the markets, and of the ‘ circulating medium ;’ when our 
merchants have established agencies in Sind, and the Punjaub, and 
Affghanistan, and the trade is really what it ought to be, and must 
become, if no political error intervene, we shall be compelled to look 
to Kurachy as the Alexandria of the Indus, the emporium of the 
river, and of the vast region to which it opens the communication. 
The harbour of Kurachy is at once a good haven, and rightly 
situated ; and a very trifling outlay would re-open the old outlet of 
the Garra creek, and enable this Alexandria of the valley of the 
Indus and its tributaries, and for all central Asia, to become, next 
to Bombay, the most important position on the western coast of 
India.” —vol. i. pp. 39-40. 


And again he remarks in another place : 


“Too great a value cannot possibly be placed on the possession 
of the harbour of Kurachy, whether as a military and naval station, 
or in a political and commercial view; and everything that our 
government can do should be done without delay, to improve and 
strengthen it. It is the key of Sind and the Indus, and of the 
approaches, either military or commercial, to Central Asia. A 
lighthouse on the headland of Manoora, and a pier on piles at the 
landing place, are the first desiderata. The second and third will 
be the improvement of the Garra Creek, and a canal to re-unite it 
to the Indus, to make Kurachy what it was in the days of Alex- 
ander, on the western outlet of the Indus. 

“ We may now, at least, hope that the noble canal of this immense 
river is open for twelve hundred miles, to the rich regions of the 
Punjaub and Cabool, and that the port of Bombay may become the 
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emporium of an important traffic, conveyed along its waters, not 
inferior eventually to what Calcutta now receives from the Ganges. 
The opening of the navigation of the Ganges formed the greatness 
of Calcutta, and combined, with the superior advantages of Bombay, 
to destroy Surat, which then ceased to be the emporium of Eu- 
ropean trade with the kingdom of the Mogul. The opening of the 
Indus can only affect the inland trade westward ; and even there it 
admits of most plausible argument that, whilst the regions of 
Central Asia, by exporting their raw products of wool, and dyeing 
drugs, and gums, will be enabled to import a thousand-fold beyond 
the experience of past ages,—the vast influx of wealth will increase, 
and not diminish, the present trade in furs and other Russian 
produce exchanged for the shawls of Cashmere.”—vol. i. pp. 59-61. 

The valley of the Indus presents a wide, and we should 
apprehend, a fruitful field of observation and speculation to 
the geologist; yet we are not aware of any account of its 
geological phenomena having been given by professed writers 
on the subject. While the work of Mr. Lyell furnishes a 
sketch of the Deltas of the great Indian rivers—the Ganges 
and Burrampooter, in regard to the mighty stream which 
constitutes the western boundary of India it is entirely 
silent, if we except a short account of the earthquake at 
Cutch in 1819, and its immediate consequences.* Under 
these circumstances, the following passage from Dr. Kennedy’s 
work may not be uninteresting to some of our readers. 


“ There is not, perhaps, in the world, a more singular field for 
the study of what may be called river hydraulics than the valley of 
the Indus. First, there is the mighty mass of waters gathered in 
the Punjaub, and draining from the perennial snows of the 
Himalaya, rolling its congregated floods in a course of one thousand 
five hundred miles. Secondly, there is the southerly wind of the 
Indian monsoon for six months, meeting the current at its outlet, 
and throwing up a greater force of tide to roli its mud-banks 
inwards, and check the expulsion of its deposits into the main 
ocean. Thirdly, this seems a land of earthquakes, which even in 
our day (1819) have overthrown the walls and towers of ‘ ancient 
cities fenced up to heaven,’ and very materially changed one channel 
of the river. These are mighty operating causes; and geological 
knowledge, assisted by a careful survey of all that can be gleaned 
from history of past events, and all that can be learned by patient 
examination of present sites and appearances, would have an 
abundant exercise for philosophical ingenuity. 

“The rocky ridge, which, at varying distances, runs parallel 
with the river, seems, beyond question, to have been the ancient 





* See Lyell’s Geology, vol. ii. pp. 183-8, third edition. ‘ 
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bank when the level plain below was an inland sea: and the geolo- 
gical formation must have been exceedingly recent, from the lime- 
stone rock containing oyster, and cockle, and other salt-water shells, 
only half-fossilized. The most extraordinary specimen of this sort 
of rock that I ever saw, was a stone anchor of the Botilla, on which 
I sailed from Kurachy, on my return to Bombay, this year: it was 
cut from a hill four miles inland from Mandavie in Cutch, and con- 
sisted of a mere mass of half-fossilized oyster, cockle, and muscle 
shells, held together by an ochry yellow limestone. It was about 
four feet long, and probably a foot square at the ends: a more 
curious specimen of fossil rock could not be seen. The study of 
the hill whence it was dug would be a rich treat to a thorough geo- 
logist. This still unchanged state of the shells suffices to indicate 
some terrific changes having occurred at no very remote period ; 
and when we compare it with the wreck above-mentioned, now 
grounded many miles from any present course of the river, and the 
sands of Sind heaping over it, upwards of thirty miles farther 
inland than any vessel of one-fourth its proportions could now 
reach, we are lost in wonder to conjecture what may have been the 
appearance of the valley, where the Delta of the Indus commenced, 
or how wide it extended in the age of Alexander.”—vol. i. pp. 94-96. 


One more extract, and we proceed with the operations of 
the army. While in the vicinity of Hyderabad, a few days 
after the ameers had agreed to the treaty, it was announced 
that officers, under certain regulations, might visit the city. 
Among others who went was Major B—. 


“Tn coming home, Major B— was joined by a well-mounted 
Beloochy horseman ; and the free-masonry, which enables good 
fellows to distinguish kindred spirits at a glance, made them at once 
acquainted. ‘Is your horse an Arab ?’ said the Beloochy: ‘I'll 
race with you.’ ‘Good!’ said the major, ‘here goes!’ and away 
they rode, neck or nothing, for a mile ; and the Beloochy dead- 
beaten. ‘Ill try you again on smoother ground,’ said the Beloo- 
chy. ‘Any where, either smooth or rough,’ said the major. And, 
the ground becoming more level, away they went again, in the same 
frolicsome mood of overflowing spirits, but the major still leading. 
‘It won't do, I see,’ said the Beloochy : ‘ my horse is fat, and not 
in galloping trim, as yours is.’ ‘The more the pity,’ said the 
major: ‘there is no pleasure like riding with a good soldier, 
on a good horse.’ By this time they had reached the bank 
of the river, and the Beloochy accompanied his friend to the 
ferry-boat, but the major’s horse, though it could gallop free 
enough, was restive at the sight of the ferry-boat, and the 
major, somewhat wrath, was beating him in. ‘ Don’t beat him, 
don’t beat him, if you love me,’ said the Beloochy ; ‘ Insha Alla! 
I'll teach you how to put your horse into a boat without beating 
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him.’ The simple mode was to fasten a rope to one of the fore- 
legs, and the two boatmen dragging at it till it was lifted up in the 
attitude of king Charles’s steed at Charing Cross, and until it 
became an impossibility that he should kick: thus secured, the 
Beloochy taking up an oar by one end, and giving the other to the 
major, they stood on each side, and applying the middle of the oar 
against the horse’s buttocks, pushed away till the poor brute, losing 
his balance, had nothing left but to fall on his nose headlong, 
or to jump into the boat, which he forthwith did, with the meek- 
ness of a lamb. ‘ You have taught me a wrinkle, my friend,’ said 
Major B—. And at least one British officer, and one well-mounted 
Beloochy, met and parted in mutual good-will, after half an hour of 
pleasant fellowship.”—vol. i. pp. 147-9. 

The Bombay army was detained two months between the 
landing at the Hujamry and the station at Jerruk, a few 
miles south-west of Hyderabad, in order to bring the refrac- 
tory ameers to an understanding in respect of the treaty 
to which we have before alluded. Meantime, the Bengal 
division marched down from Roree, along the eastern bank of 
the river, to their relief, and had travelled upwards of one 
hundred miles southward ere they were countermanded, when 
tidings arrived that the negotiation was closed. 'The Bombay 
division resumed its march on the 10th of February, and on 
the 4th of March commenced crossing the Arul (it had been, 
throughout, on the western side of the Indus), and advanced 
to Larkhanu, when the general order was issued announcing 
its incorporation with the army of the Indus. 

When the Bengal division left Roree, in order to aid the 
Bombay column stationed near Hyderabad, the troops of the 
shah Shooja, having crossed the Indus at Bukkur by the 17th 
of January, made a parallel march southward, on the western 
bank of the river, and advanced to Larkhanu. But before 
the arrival of the Bombay column at that place, shah Shooja’s 
force had returned to Shikapore. The Bengal division had 
crossed the Indus by a bridge of boats at Bukkur by the 
18th of February,* and every thing was now prepared for the 
advance of the whole army on Candahar. 

Here, then, it may be necessary to give a statement of the 
troops employed, as well as the arrangements made on the 
junction of the two columns. According to Major Hough, 
the summary of the whole of the troops that were available 


* We regret that our ‘limits will not allow us to dwell on the admirable evden, 
precision, and skill, with which this transport of our troops over the Indus was 
effected, and therefore have only to recommend the account given of it to the 
military reader. 
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for employment in the Affghanistan expedition may be stated 
thus :— 
1st. The army of the Indus (Bengal), under Major- MEN. 
General Sir W. Cotton ‘ 9,500 
2nd. Major-General Duncan’s reserve division at 
Ferozpore, &c. . , ; ; . . 4,250 
3rd. Shah Shooja’s contingent ‘ ‘ 6,000 
4th. The Bombay force, under H. E. Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Keane. ; ; . 6,600 
5th. The Bombay reserve (Sind force) . ° . 38,000 


_— 


To act in Sind and “ae ° ° . 28,350 
6th. The Shahzada’s force 
7th. The Sikh contingent 


To move from Peshawer on Cabool . ; . 10,800 


Total . 39,150 
8th. The Sikh army of observation at Peshawer 15,000 


Grand total . . 54,150 


General Sir H. Fane having retired from the office of 
commander-in-chief of the army of the Indus, on the news of 
the retreat of the Persian forces from before Herat, inasmuch 
as “the circumstances no longer existed which induced the 
governor-general to solicit a continuance of his services,” 
the command of the detachment of the Bengal army devolved 
upon Major-General Sir W. Cotton. But now, on the junc- 
tion of the two divisions, Lieutenant-General Sir J. Keane, 
commander-in-chief of the Bombay army, assumed the com- 
mand of the army of the Indus, which occasioned the follow- 
ing arrangements to be made:—The whole of the cavalry 
(Ben gal and Bombay), as originally intended, were to form a 
division under the command of ajor-General Thackwell. 
The whole of the artillery (Bengal and Bombay), to be under 
Brigadier Stevenson, Bombay army. The infantry of the 
Bengal column to be denominated the first infantry division, 
under the personal command of Major-General Sir W. Cotton. 
The infantry of the Bombay column to be the second division, 
under Major-General Willshire. Major Parsons (Bengal), 
deputy commissary-general, was directed to assume a general 
control cver the commissariat of the Bengal and Bombay 
columns; and Captain G. Thomson, chief-engineer of the 
Bengal column, became the chief-engineer of the army of 
the Indus. There were no other staff arrangements made. 
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It was now ordered, that Brigadier Gordon, with three of 
the Bombay native regiments, should garrison Bukkur, to 
cover the rear of the advance, and keep up the communication 
of the army with the Indus; that the Bengal division should 
march by Shikapore and Bahg to Dadur, and through the 
Bolan Pass; and the Bombay division by Gundava, and if 
possible, through the Gundava Pass, to Kelat. The former 
were already advanced; and on the 12th of March, 1839, 
the Bombay division, somewhat reduced in numbers, left 
Larkhanu, to cross the desert to Gundava. By the 21st of 
the month, the Bengal column had cleared the Bolan Pass, 
and on the same day the Bombay army arrived at Gundava. 
On the 23rd the commander-in-chief and his personal staff 
quitted the Bombay camp, and were not seen again by the 
troops of that division until they reached Candahar. The 
party sent forward to explore the Gundava Pass had returned 
to camp before the chief’s departure, and pronounced it utterly 
impracticable for artillery. On the 31st, General Willshire, 
on whom the command now devolved, moved forward therefore 
to Gajin, thence to Soony; and on April the 5th the Bombay 
column reached Dadur. After halting seven days at this place, 
the division again advanced, and in two hours reached the en- 
trance of the Bolan Pass; about three miles from the entrance, 
the pass narrowed to about two hundred yards; and the wind- 
ings of the Bolan river were so tortuous, that the troops forded 
it several times. They were afterwards painfully accustomed 
to the sad sight of the unburied dead, left rotting on the road. 
From hence the pass was not two hundred yards broad, and 
the mountains were probably a thousand feet high on either 
side. For the last few miles, just as emerging from the pass, 
they were annoyed by parties of plundering Beloochies firing 
upon them, committing depredations upon the baggage, and 
carrying off the camels. 

“Verily, it was no jest,” says Dr. Kennedy, “for had we been 
attacked in the middle instead of the end of one of the strongest 
passes in the world, and had the number of men we saw around us 
—fully three hundred, and probably as many more not seen, but 
many were evidently there,—thrown up any breastwork to block 
the road, nowhere fifty yards across, and rolled stones down the 
hills, to impede our advance or retreat, but few of our party could 
possibly have survived to tell the tale of the Bolan Pass.” 


The Bombay column, after many toilsome marches, reached 
Quetta on the 20th of April. The next day they arrived at 
Kooslak ; thence advancing through the valley of Peisheen, 
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a most desolate region, they crossed the Kojuk Pass, and on 
the Ist of May reached Juktapole, where they had the grati- 
fication to meet a small party of the irregular horse of the 
Bengal column, sent out to them from Candahar with sup- 
plies. The news they brought was, that the chiefs of Can- 
dahar had fled, and the city had yielded without the sem- 
blance of resistance. On Saturday, the 4th of May, 1839, 
the Bombay army reached Candahar, closing an important 
stage of its toil and privation, and finding results as yet be- 
yond all hope. 

The Bengal division throughout was in advance of the 
other, and from Dadur both pursued the same route. The 
former halted for a few days at Sir-i-Aub, after they had 
cleared the Bolan Pass; and on the 26th of March reached 
Quetta, where, on the 6th of April, Sir John Keane joined 
this division, and took the command of it; on the 7th, pro- 
ceeding on through the Kooslik and the Kojuk passes, the 
whole column reached Candahar by the 30th of April, only 
four days before the Bombay division, having travelled 
upwards of 1,200 miles from Kurnal, in India, where the 
Bengal troops first assembled to join the army. The cavalry 
had suffered much from want of proper forage and provisions ; 
and thus reduced in amount by the loss of a great many 
horses, and owing to the weak condition of the rest, were not 
fit for service on their arrival at Candahar. 

One or two incidents occurred on the march, which, we 
think, reflect but little credit upon the conduct of the com- 
mander-in-chief, either for humanity or prudence, though he 
may be supposed to have acted in accordance with the recorded 
recommendation of one far his superior.* We quote the 





* Major Hough alludes to the latter of the two cases referred to, in his usual 
off-hand apologetic manner. “This example” (i.e. the shooting of the ten 
Beloochy plunderers) “was necessary,” says he, “to deter others, and was 
warranted by the custom of war, and by necessity.” In vindication of it he 
quotes from a letter of the Duke of Wellington (then Sir A. Wellesley), ad- 
dressed to Colonel Murray, dated Bombay, 1st April, 1804, as follows: “ How- 
ever, I think that Bheels, and people of that description, whose profession is 
plunder, and who come armed into the camp for that purpose, ought not to be 
considered and treated as common robbers. They are public enemies and rebels 
against all authority ; and I recommend that when one of them is caught in the 
camp, he may be shot by the nearest rear guard, if he should be taken in the act of 
robbery. If something of this kind be not done, the robberies and outrages of 
the Bheels will reduce the troops to the greatest distress.”—The “ Wellington 
Manual,” p. 61. We cannot, however, in this see any justification of the act of 
Lord Keane. 
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account in the words of Dr. Kennedy, and perfectly coincide 
in his sentiments upon the subject :— 


“ At Soony was first exercised the final summary proceeding of 
martial law on offenders detected, flagrante delicto, in the very act 
of carrying off camels and baggage: two Beloochies, so arrested, 
were hung here by order of Sir John Keane. 

* At Sir-i-Aub, every day was destined to have its catastrophe : 
ten Beloochies had been summarily executed on this ground by 
Colonel Sandwith, of the lst regiment of native cavalry, under 
written orders from Sir John Keane, as his Excellency passed with 
the Bengal column. The first order was a verbal one ; but Colonel 
Sandwith not liking it, required a written one, and received it on 
half a sheet of note-paper. He has had the wisdom to preserve it. 
The poor wretches had their elbows secured, and were made to sit 
on the ground, when each had a bullet sent through his brain from 
a carbine. Lieut. Loch, the officer who superintended the exe- 
cution, spoke very feelingly of what he had been no willing agent 
in. Some of them, he said, sat quietly down and submitted to 
their fate; some resisted, and, to keep them quiet, the execution- 
party fastened their heads together by their long luxuriant hair, 
which served to secure them for their destruction. Two young 
lads seemed horrified to bewilderment by their fears, and implored 
for mercy, seizing the feet and knees of the superintending officer ; 
but they were made to sit down. Ere the fatal volley exploded, 
they were endeavouring to embrace, leaning their heads against 
each other, weeping bitterly their last farewell ! 

“This was sad work, anddid no good. It admits of a query whether 
an undisguised and most unmitigated flogging, that should have put 
the offenders hors de combat for a month, would not have operated 
more beneficially as an example than the execution. Such punish- 
ment would certainly have been more likely to have been heard of 
by their usual companions in the free-trade ; and as respects their 
forfeiture of life by their criminality, had they been killed in the 
capture or the affray, it is clear that they had put themselves in the 
way of it, and might be supposed to have gone with their lives in 
their hands prepared for such contingencies; but execution after 
capture is another matter. These people were thieves by profes- 
sion, and from their birth; and the whole country for forty years 
had been a scene of anarchy, confusion, and deeds of violence: its 
inhabitants could not, therefore, be tried by our ordinary rules, or 
implicated in our estimates of criminality. Beyond doubt it was 
grievously inconvenient to be robbed ; and, if hanging or shooting 
Beloochies could have prevented robberies, they were well hung 
and shot; but, to effect security, it would have been so nearly 
necessary to have hung or shot the whole population of the 
country, that the feasibility as well as humanity of the expedient 
becomes questionable.” —vol. i. p. 231-225. 
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The chiefs of Candahar did not abandon their country and 
homes without having meditated resistance; they had ad- 
vanced with a body of cavalry to the foot of the Kojuk pass ; 
but the defection of one of the principal chiefs, Haji Khan 
Kakur, dissolved the array of the Affghan army, and occa- 
sioned the flight of the chiefs, on the 23d April, towards 
Girishk, a fort seventy-five miles distant, situated across the 
Helmund river, and belonging to one of the chiefs. 

On the 8th of May, 1839, the ceremony of the king’s in- 
stallation took place. The whole of the British army was 
drawn up in line, at the dawn of day, in front of the city, to 
the north, amounting to about 7,500 men. General Willshire 
commanded the parade, which was merely a passing in order 
of review, before a sort of platform for a throne, on which, 
under a canopy, sat Shah Shooja; the chief and general staff 
of the British army on his left, and half-a-dozen shabby-look- 
ing, dirty, ill-dressed Affghan followers on his right. There 
were about three or four thousand Affghans assembled to view 
the scene, but they did not come on the parade. Having 
taken his seat, his majesty addressed the envoy, Mr. Mac- 
naghten, and, as far as Dr. Kennedy could understand him, 
said, that he “wished his grateful thanks to be conveyed to Lord 
Auckland ;” adding that “he felt that the greatest kindness 
of the most indulgent parent towards the most favoured child, 
could not have exceeded the disinterested benevolence of the 
British government towards him; and that the only feeling 
of his heart was gratitude, and the only object of his life 
would be to show it,” &c. 

The halt at Candahar was protracted two months. The 
order for the march in advance was looked for by the end of 
May, but was not finally issued till the 25th of June: the 
rear column marched on the 30th. The object to be gained 
by this halt, or the necessity that enforced it, did not trans- 
pire; though it was supposed to be occasioned by the inabilit 
of the Candahar bazaar to supply provisions to carry in ad- 
vance for the journey. It was, however, this delay that nul- 
lified the advantages gained by the unexpected success of the 
advance so far. ‘To compare these proceedings with the 
energy that won India, would be paying a poor compliment 
to the master-spirits of the past generation. The British at 
Candahar, with probably tenfold the artillery, and a greater 
force by far than that with which Sir Eyre Coote drove 
Hyder Ali out of the Carnatic, halted for two months, 
and could not detach a brigade of two thousand men and a 
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troop of horse artillery towards Cabool, to give heart to Shah 
Shooja’s adherents, and to form a nucleus for them and the 
personal enemies of Dost Mahommed to rally round. 

When fresh stores for the army were received, they could 
not be carried on for want of camels, but were warehoused 
at Candahar; and the army having halted the past month 
for no other purpose apparently but for these stores, moved 
onward at last without them, in no better equipment of its 
commissariat than it possessed a month before. Had the 
twelve hundred horse found shut up in Ghuzni been em- 
ployed the last two months in removing or merely cutting u 
the forage and supplies found betwixt Candahar and Cabool, 
the campaign might have had a far different issue; that is, 
the army could not have reached Ghuzni, the natural diffi- 
culties of distance and want of forage for the cattle being 
sufficient obstacles. 

The distance from Candahar to Ghuzni may, perhaps, be 
estimated at about two hundred and thirty miles. The army, 
marching at an average of from ten to eleven miles each day, 
came in sight of the latter on the 21st of July. On the 
morning of this day the troops moved in three parallel 
columns, prepared at a moment to form a line and take up a 
position for action, and thus slowly advanced until the citadel 
of Ghuzni was distinctly visible. The loud report of artillery 
was now heard, and it was evident that hostilities had com- 
menced; an occasional gun was seen fired from the fort, 
whilst our shells fell thick and frequent. This continued 
for about an hour; at about eleven the troops moved onward, 
and reached their ground, barely out of gun shot of the north- 
west angle of the fort, at twelve. Before four o’clock the 
order was given for moving ground; at six the troops were 
in motion. The artillery went by the circuitous level route 
along the western face of the fort, keeping at a distance of 
about three miles; and the infantry brigades climbed the 
range of hills at the north-east angle on their northern side, 
and descended the southern into the plain, on the south-east 
angle of the town and fort of Ghuzni, which is the Cabool 
side. The march was laborious and difficult, up a very steep 
ascent on one side, and down a very precipitous descent 
on the other. The ground destined for the new camp was 
reached about eight in the evening. ‘The enemy continued 
steadily firing as fast as they could load their guns, at the 
distance now of about a mile and a half. According to the 
engineer's too modest report, the fort was defended by “ nine 
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guns of different calibre.” It was stormed within forty-eight 
hours from the time here alluded to, on the 23d of July, 1839. 

The very just and judicious remarks of Dr. Kennedy, 
relative to this much lauded exploit, will serve to conclude 
our account of it, inasmuch as they embody a brief and ex- 
pressive summary of the truth and of fact. 


“ The merit of the capture of Ghuzni is great, and beyond all 
praise : but history will record it as due, first, to the engineer offi- 
cers (Majors Thomson and Peat), who planned and executed the 
bold manceuvre which opened the way for the assault ; secondly, 
to Colonel Denny, who led the storming party, and has not been 
sufficiently mentioned ; thirdly, to Brigadier Sale, and the four gal- 
lant regiments under his command, her Majesty’s 2nd, 13th, and 
17th regiments, and the Bengal European regiment, forming a 
grand total under 1,500 strong ; and fourthly, to there not being a 
single bottle of liquor available on any terms for the soldiers, and 
thus their incomparable bravery was only surpassed by their in- 
comparable sobriety and good conduct—not one atrocity was com- 
mitted. 

“Farther, the great glory of the affair of Ghuzni is not more 
that it was ‘one of the most brilliant acts ever witnessed by the 
commander-in-chief during forty-five years’ service in the four 
quarters of the globe ; but that the army was in a position where 
it was in a measure compromised by the results of the halt at Can- 
dahar, and the unfortunate moment at which the death of Runjeet 
Singh had occurred, by which Dost Mahommed’s followers were so 
much encouraged and excited, might have had such an effect, that 
if the fort had not been taken, a difficult retreat might have been 
very probably the eventful consequences The storm of Ghuzni 
can hardly be compared to Badajoz or St. Sebastian ! !”*—vol. ii. p. 
32-4. 

“In defence of my own notion I may state, that an officer of 
high rank, and remarkable for his services in the four quarters of 
the globe, but more remarkable still for a certain unvarnished and 
undisguised mode of delivering his opinion, and applying the eight 
parts of speech in his conversation, was described as having been 
heard to say, when riding round the fort, one evening after the 
capture, that it was ‘but a rotten hole after all ;’ and so far as I 





* The extent of toil and danger, and hence of glory, may be generally esti- 
mated by the returns of killed and wounded. The loss on our side, in the affair 
of Ghuzni, was 17 killed; and 18 officers, and 147 non-commissioned officers 
and rank and file, wounded. On the part of the enemy the loss was very great : 
800 bodies were buried next day. In all there must have been 1200 of the 
enemy killed, and about 300 wounded, and 1500 prisoners were taken; which, 
allowing for some to have escaped, will make the garrison to have amounted to 
3000 men. 
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am capable of judging, I would say, that during the Dekkan war, 
Sir Lionel Smith and the army under his command, took probably 
at least a score of forts, if not more, of which the weakest was 
stronger in its works and its position, and more capable of defence 
than Ghuzni, and, generally speaking, with not one-tenth of the 
force of artillery which was employed under Lord Keane.” —vol. ii. 
p. 45-6. 

The news of the fate of Ghuzni reached Dost Mahommed 
in about twenty-four hours, a distance of ninety miles. On 
the 30th of J sly the commander-in-chief and Sir Alexander 
Burnes marched with the leading column towards Cabool ; 
and the shah, with Mr. Macnaghten, escorted by General 
Willshere’s division, the following day. On their arrival at 
Shekabad the official notification was received that all Dost 
Mahommed’s followers had deserted him, and his means of 
resistance being now bribed out of his hands, he had no alter- 
native but flight; thereupon abandoning his guns, he had 
taken his way towards Bokhara, and left his capital to the 
shah, the envoy, and minister. 

On the 7th of August the shah entered Cabool; he was 
escorted by all the British authorities, and the chief portion 
of the officers not on duty, and a squadron of lancers, to the 
ruinous palace of his father and grandfather. Thus, then, 
the army of the Indus had now arrived at its final destination. 
They had accomplished the objects of the expedition, by 
restoring his majesty Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk to his throne ; 
by obtaining possession of Candahar; by taking the fortress 
of Ghuzni by storm; and by reseating the king, after a lapse 
of thirty years, at the capital of the kingdom of Affghanistan. 








Art. V.—Notice Historique de la Paroisse de St. Etienne-du- 
Mont, ses Monuments et Etablissements anciens et modernes. 
Par M. PAbbé Faudet, Docteur en Théologie, Curé de 
St. Etienne-du-Mont. 

ANY of those who have visited Paris, will perhaps be 

able to recollect in what part of that capital the sub- 

ject of our “ notice” is situated; though the recollection may 
not present much that is either agreeable or interesting. The 
parish of St. Etienne-du-Mont has but few attractions for 
that class of persons, who compose for the most part the 
annual supply of continental tourists. Its comparatively 
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quiet streets are seldom disturbed by that very numerous 
section of visitors, who spend a week or ten days in Paris, on 
their way to other parts of the continent, and who may be 
seen with “ Galignani’s Guide,” or some such fashionable 
companion, hurrying along under a July sun, or passing, with 
almost equal rapidity, through the galleries of the Louvre 
and the other public establishments of the city. Even those 
who have resided here for a season, owe perhaps the little 
acquaintance they may have with St. Etienne to a few public 
buildings, and to the proximity of such agreeable promenades 
as the garden of the Luxembourg, and the refreshing shades 
of the Garden: of Plants. If you except the Pantheon, and 
perhaps the College of France and the Sorbonne, this ne- 
glected quarter is in the memory of the majority of our 
tourists, either an utter blank or at best a confused picture, in 
which narrow streets, high and dingy houses, and students 
with long beards and fantastic caps, are dimly traced, unen- 
livened by a single recollection worthy of being treasured up 
for the amusement and instruction of untravelled friends. 
Though this quarter of Paris has always been the object of 
our own predilection, we are by no means disposed to censure 
all whose tastes may have taken a different direction. The 
man would be considered very unreasonable, who quarrels 
with all to whom a walk through the alleys of the city of 
London or the ‘Auld Toun’ of Edinburgh, had not proved as 
interesting as it had been to himself; and though the parish 
of St. Etienne-du-Mont is much more interesting to the 
intelligent traveller than either of these localities, it would 
still, perhaps, be unreasonable to assume, that his time must 
have been lost, if some hours were not devoted to the ex- 
amination of those monuments, which successive centuries 
have left after them, in this ancient quarter of the French 
capital. It can very easily be conceived, how a person ac- 
tuated by the very laudable desire of not being confounded 
with the crowd of tourists whose notions do not extend 
beyond the carte of a restaurateur, the programme of a 
theatre, and the amusements of the Palais Royal, might 
spend his time very profitaoly without ever turning his steps 
towards St. Etienne-du-Mont. Many persons, when they 
visit a city, propose to themselves no other object than an 
acquaintance with the language, manners, and institutions of 
its present inhabitants, and for such an object districts can be 
selected in Paris better adapted than St. Etienne-du-Mont. 
Others, extending their views beyond the present time, 
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regard a city as possessing a moral unity and existence con- 
tinued through centuries. They trace the changes which 
time has introduced, read in the various monuments a history 
of the thoughts and feelings of departed generations, and 
with the aid of what they behold, arrange and extend, and 
fix more deeply in their memory, the historical knowledge 
which they have proposed to acquire. But even persons who 
feel thus disposed, will find in Paris a field of historical asso- 
ciation so extensive, that full scope is given to diversity of 
taste, and many interesting objects will be either totall 

neglected, or thrown into the shade, by the evidences which 
recent and most important events have left of their existence. 

He, indeed, must have a very moderate knowledge of 
history who cannot recognize old acquaintance in many of 
the public monuments of Paris. With the exception of her, 
to whom all other cities must yield, no other capital or city 
of Europe awakens so many historical recollections. From 
the Pont-au-Change, the site selected by Julius Cesar when 
Paris entered the domain of history, to the bridge of 
Austerlitz; from the tomb of St. Généviéve to the shrine of 
St. Vincent of Paul, an extensive range of history, profane 
and ecclesiastical, opens to the view; and at every step, the 
name of a street, or of a college, or the inscription on a 
monument, carries our thoughts beyond the limits of home 
history and domestic government, and reminds us that we are 
traversing a city destined to exercise no ordinary influence in 
the world. For many centuries she enjoyed the undisputed 
supremacy in science; she has at all times played a conspicuous 
part in the varying scenes of European politics and civiliza- 
tion; and in later days especially, she has been an object of 
dreadful interest to the world, by that revolution, which, 
growing up within her walls, at length spread over Europe 
the ruin and vandalism, of which in its infant fury it had left 
too many and melancholy traces at home. 

Many of those historical associations are connected with 
St. Etienne-du-Mont. When it is said that it does not 
possess many attractions for the stranger, it is not our inten- 
tion to assert, that it does not contain within its limits many 
monuments commemorative of the reigns of those sovereigns, 
to whom, in different ages, Paris owes the greater number of 
her embellishments. Henry the Fourth, Louis the Four- 
teenth, Napoleon, and the present king, have not been un- 
mindful of this quarter. The more splendid evidences of 
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their magnificence will indeed be found in other parts of the 
city; but the Sorbonne, the Polytechnic School, and the 
new College of France, either founded or restored by them, 
will, perhaps, (as we have observed) excite some interest in 
those who may not be inclined to attach much importance to 
what, we believe, are the very peculiar and more powerful 
claims of St. Etienne-du-Mont on the Catholic traveller’s 
attention. 

When France gloried in the honourable title of eldest 
daughter of the Catholic Church, Paris might be said to 
divide in many respects even with Rome herself, the homage 
and admiration of the Christian world. The privileges con- 
ferred by several of the French kings on the professors and 
students of the university of Paris, its high reputation for a 
profound knowledge of Christian faith and morality, the 
questions frequently referred to its decision by authorities 
ecclesiastical and secular, not only from France, but from 
other parts of Europe, had raised it, before the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, to a proud eminence among the 
schools of Catholic science. In the language of the time, 
Paris was hailed as “the bright lamp in the house of the 
Lord ;” “the tree of life in the terrestrial paradise ;” “the 
source of all wisdom ;” “diffusing on all sides the salutary 
waters of her doctrine, and fertilizing the universal Church.” 
Her high character attracted the youth of Europe. The 
halls of her colleges and universities were filled with stu- 
dents from Germany, England, Denmark, Hungary, and 
Poland. The professors were often dignitaries of the Church, 
and were frequently summoned by the pope to take charge of 
the highest offices, and of those confidential missions for 
which, during those ages, a reputation acquired in Paris was 
considered a high recommendation. Distinction awaited the 
student on his return to his own country ; and if we look 
over the list of succession in the different sees of the Catholic 
world, from those of the remote and obscure Iceland, to the 
highest dignity in the Church, we shall find, that many of her 
brightest names had been enrolled amongst the students of 
the university of Paris. ‘Though theological science was her 
highest, it was not her only recommendation ; and if she 
was obliged to yield to Bologna the palm of ecclesiastical and 
civil jurisprudence ; the number of lay students, among 
whom many were of royal families, who flocked to her for 
instruction, prove that in every branch of human knowledge, 
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in all the sciences then considered necessary for a liberal 
education, she was admitted to have attained an honourable 
eminence.* 

If the student wish to aid his memory and imagination in 
picturing to himself the Paris of the middle ages, when she 
—— a distinction so honourable to herself, and so useful 
to Christianity; when her doctrines were not hostile to 
Catholicity, nor subversive of morality and of civil society ; 
when her kings and her statesmen, influenced by no feelings 
of groundless jealousy, or of ill-disguised hostility, beheld 
with delight the Catholic Church erecting monuments of 
enlightened zeal, calculated to excite the admiration and 
inflame the emulation of the countless strangers who came 
here for instruction in her doctrines, he cannot select a spot 
better adapted for his purpose than St. Etienne-du-Mont, 
nor a more interesting guide than the “historical notice” 
which we now recommend to his attention. Resigning the 
modern guide book, in which he has ample details on the 
trophies of European fame acquired by France during the 
last fifty years, and transporting himself to St. Etienne-du- 
Mont, he treads the spot, which was once one of the noblest 
centres of Catholicity. It was here, in these deserted streets, 
and silent halls and colleges, that young and ardent students 
from every country in Europe once assembled, and con- 
tracted, and diffused, the family feeling that pervaded Ca- 
tholic society during the middle ages. It was here, that 
early associations entwined themselves around the heart, and 
that those college friendships were formed, which, during the 
wars and civil convulsions of the times, were often found 
aiding the authority of the common mother of Catholics, 
when she raised her voice to controul the passions and hush 
the animosities of her children. 

It may be objected, that when the district now included 
within the limits of St. Etienne is styled emphatically the 
Paris of the middle ages, we overlook the claims of the “ Isle 
de la Cité,” which among other monuments of those times 
possesses the cathedral and the “ Palais de Justice,” once the 
residence of the kings of France. The “Isle,” enclosed by 
two arms of the Seine, is unquestionably more ancient, and 
was a fortified town when the hill on which St. Etienne 
stands, sloping gently from the south bank of the Seine, was 
covered with vineyards, intersected by an aqueduct and two 





* Hurter, Innocent ITI. 
VOL. XII.—NO, XXIV. 28 
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Roman roads. But it was not the “Isle” that attracted the 
stranger. The university and her affiliated colleges arose 
on the hill to the south. This was of old, and still continues 
to be, the students’ quarter; and though time and revolutions 
have destroyed many of its monuments, the distinctive and 
significant appellation of “Quartier Latin,” continued from 
age to age, still points out to the stranger the spot on which 
Paris won her title to European celebrity. 

Time and revolutions have, indeed, wrought an extraordi- 
nary change in St. Etienne-du-Mont, in Paris, and in all 
France; and great will be his disappointment, who expects to 
find the monuments erected by the pious and enlightened 
munificence of former times. He who observes the changes 
produced by time in the cities with which he is familiar, and 
who considers the causes of destruction that have been ope- 
rating in France for the greater part of the last fifty years, 
will of course be prepared for much that he beholds on a visit 
to that country. Still the reality generally surpasses the 
estimate previously formed. Almost every hamlet and village 
he traverses, reminds the traveller of the religious establish- 
ments converted to secular purposes, or lying roofless and 
untenanted, which he may have seen in his native country ; 
but in France the ivy has not yet had time to overshadow the 
ruin, and conceal the recent traces of the hand of the spoiler. 
From the cathedral tower in the provincial town, your guide, 
as he points out the different objects worthy of notice, will 
tell you how the Hotel de Préfecture, the prison, the museum, 
the barracks, the market-house, and the theatre, were all 
secular or abbey churches before the great revolution. But 
it is in the capital, the centre of the revolutionary movement, 
that its destructive effects are most strikingly visible. So 
complete has been the change, that it would be almost impos- 
sible to find your way through many of its streets with the 
aid of a map and guide drawn up before 1789. The munici- 
pality are every day sweeping away much of what the revolu- 
tion had spared. ‘Time-honoured and consecrated buildings 
have very little weight with the wide-street commissioner, in 
inducing him to change his plans of modern regularity. The 
sites of the collegiate church of Peter Lombard, and of St. 
André des Arts, are now public squares: nota stone tells of 
their existence. Market-houses stand on the sites of the 
great convent of the Augustinians, and of the too celebrated 
Jacobins of St. Honoré. Crowds of strangers and of the 
curious throng the halls of the royal abbey of St. Martin, 
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attracted by the title, “Conservatoire des Arts et des 
Métiers,” which sufficiently indicates the new destination of 
the building. The “ Abbaie,” a name associated with all 
the horrors of 1792-93, is still a prison. The medical 
student trips thoughtlessly over the spot where stood part of 
the convent of the Cordeliers, or studies in its refectory, now 
known as the Museum of Dupuytren. The Hotel de Cluny 
is partly occupied by private families, partly by a military 
printing-office; and its beautiful chapel, now become private 
property, is converted by its owner into a repository of all 
the arts of the middle ages. The beautiful pavement of Val 
de Grace still bears the marks of the military stores kept in 
it during the wars of the republic and of the empire. These 
transformations all lie in the beaten track of the tourist, and 
we could mention many more examples of establishments 
that occupied a large space in the guide-book before 1789, of 
which there now does not remain a single vestige. The 
ruins are strewn thicker in those parts of Paris where reli- 
gion had raised the greatest number of her monuments. 
Thus, in a few years, the “Isle de la Cité” will scarcely have 
preserved a trace of ifs antiquities. Of the seven or eight 
churches standing there before the revolution, there remain 
at present only the Sainte Chapelle of St. Louis, and the 
cathedral of Notre Dame; and even of those the former has 
not been yet restored for public worship, and the latter bears 
still too many marks of the desecrations it has suffered. 
The open space around the cathedral may appear to many to 
be an improvement. It has been lately inclosed and planted, 
and it allows the majestic proportions of the cathedral to be 
seen to greater advantage, from any of the bridges higher up 
on the Seine. But it cannot be forgotten, that it was here 
the palace of the archbishop stood, until it was razed to the 
ground in a popular tumult since 1830, and we would 
willingly renounce the more commanding view that can now 
be had of the cathedral, for the pleasure of seeing the palace 
of Monseigneur Affré erected by its side. 

This sketch of some of the ecclesiastical ruins of Paris will 
prepare our readers for those of the parish of St. Etienne, 
described in the little work of M. Faudet. His “ Notice 
historique” would be interesting, if viewed in no other light 
than as the fruit of the zeal of a parish-priest, anxious to con- 
firm the faith, and enliven the piety of his flock, by giving 
them an account of the religious monuments of his parish. 
But there are other causes which make the work much more 

28 
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interesting. M. Faudet does not stand alone, and though he 
tells us of ruins, his work may be taken as one of the many 
indications of a reaction, slow but steady, in favour of reli- 
_ in France. It would be a melancholy task to follow 
im in his account, if we did not know that the retrospect he 
takes of former times is the fruit of a religious feeling, now 
operating in France so powerfully, and so generally, as to 
have compelled the government to respect it, and to take 
those measures, of which a short account will be necessary, 
in order to appreciate the value of such works as M. Faudet’s. 
The ravages committed in the frenzy of the revolution, and 
the reservation of an immense number of abbey and parish 
churches for secular purposes, were not the only causes tend- 
ing to realize the expectations of those who ardently desired 
the destruction of all the religious monuments of France. 
The churches restored to religion by the 75th article of the 
Concordat, would still preserve for future generations splen- 
did testimony of the piety and genius of Catholic France, if 
those to whom they were committed had not too frequently 
proved themselves insensible to the value of the treasures 
intrusted to their care. But, unfortunately, mean parsimony, 
and subserviency to the renewing spirit of the age, too often 
presided in the Conseil de Fabrique. It is to this “ conseil,” 
and not to the Catholic clergy, that we must attribute the 
bad taste, and the insensibility to the glorious relics of the 
past, which are but too visible in the improvements and 
repairs of many of the French churches. The curé, it is 
true, enjoys an honour not denied to the mayor of the com- 
mune, and is, ex officio, a member of the council; but, should 
his parishioners be less than five thousand, he has five lay 
colleagues ; and, when they exceed five thousand, the number 
of colleagues is increased to nine. The bishop had the nomi- 
nation of the greater number of members when the council 
was first established ; but the power of filling up the vacan- 
cies caused by the retiring of a certain number of the coun- 
cil, every three years, which the law requires, rests with the 
council itself, in which the president, and not the curé, enjoys 
the casting voice. The administration of all ecclesiastical 
property is vested in this council; all the expenses of the 
Catholic worship are defrayed by it, with the exception of 
the annual grant of the French chambers ; and to it are espe- 
cially intrusted the repair and decoration of the churches. 
We thought it necessary to state these facts, that it might 
be known, who were the authors of those abuses, which 
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at length called for the intervention of the government: for 
however laudable was the zeal of the councils, in many parts 
of France, to watch over the preservation of ecclesiastical 
monuments, and repair them in accordance with Catholic 
taste, innumerable facts prove that, in many places, ancient 
internal decorations, and sometimes entire monuments, were 
taken out of the churches, and left exposed, as rubbish, to the 
effects of the weather, or employed as common stone in the 
construction of new buildings. Skilful speculators often 
obtained possession of these articles at a nominal price, or for 
an equal bulk of common materials. Glaziers, either from 
design or ignorance, often with the sanction of the “ Conseil 
de Fabrique, replaced with common glass (because it let in 
more light!) the old stained glass, which was then either 
destroyed, or became the subject of illicit traffic. Beautiful 
carved ornaments in wood were allowed, by the negligence or 
avarice of the “ Fabrique,” to pass from the parish church, 
where they would have aided public devotion, to the cabinets 
of connoisseurs, and to the shops along the quays of the 
capital, for the gratification of private curiosity, or the profit 
of the broker. Such crying abuses had often provoked the 
indignation of many who regarded them merely as disgraceful 
to national taste and honour. The feelings with which more 
exalted motives inspired Catholics, found eloquent expression 
through him to whom France is under so many obligations.* 
The French government at length interfered, to prevent the 
recurrence of the evil, and to repair, so far as possible, what 
had been already inflicted. In a circular addressed to all the 
departments, the prefects are informed, that, without their 
sanction, no government aid will be given towards the repair 
of churches ; and that sufficient portions of the public money 
will be given to all parishes anxious for the preservation and 
repair of their church and its monuments, but unable to bear 
the whole expense. Archeological societies had been already 
formed in several dioceses. The prefects were ordered to 
encourage the extension of similar societies in their respective 
departments; and as several churches now lying in ruins, or 
converted to secular purposes, still contain many monuments 
worthy of being preserved, government pledges itself, that if 
an account were forwarded, stating the date, size, architecture, 
monuments, and decorations of any suppressed religious edi- 
fice, the monuments and decorations would be removed to the 
parish church, or to some remarkable church in the diocese ; 





* M. le Comte de Montalembert. 
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or, if that could not be conveniently done, and if there was no 
museum, some public repository would be provided, where 
such monuments would be preserved from the fate that 
awaited them in the cabinets of private individuals, however 
well-intentioned. 

The Catholic clergy have fully comprehended the immense 
benefits that may result to religion, and the aid their exertions 
to revive the ancient glory of their country, must derive from 
these measures of the government, and these returns on the 
past, which, to the superficial observer, may appear to be 
nothing more than the unprofitable researches of the anti- 
quarian. While the lover of the arts gazes with delight on 
the rescued painting or sculpture, which embodies the con- 
ceptions and feelings of preceding ages, and enables him to 
trace the affinity, and pronounce upon the merits of different 
schools; while the historian and biographer peruse the let- 
tered fragment that decides the date of some political event, 
or commemorates the action of some illustrious character,— 
the Catholic, fully sensible of the importance of those benefits, 
feels that interests of a higher order are concerned, and that 
benefits greater still may be confidently expected. The affec- 
tions of the French people, estranged from the Catholic 
Church, by the artifices of wicked men, and their judgments 
led astray by the theories of faithless historians, will find in 
the labours of the archeological society, means of ascertaining, 
and motives for blessing, the influence of that Church, to 
whose prelates infidelity itself has been obliged to attribute 
the foundation of the monarchy, and the brightest pages in 
its history. The evils occasionally caused by ‘the wealth and 
influence of the clergy of the Catholic Church, were treach- 
erously exaggerated; while the various and multiplied benefits 
conferred by the same clergy were artfully misrepresented, 
or kept entirely out of view. But the day of triumphant 
vindication is at hand; and she may now appeal with melan- 
choly pride to those different establishments, which even in 
their ruin, attest that the generosity and confidence of former 
ages were not abused, and that the wealth laid at her disposal 
was employed for the benefit of her children. The college 
and the hospital are the proofs of her solicitude for their in- 
tellectual and corporal wants; and the cathedral, in itself the 
noblest monument of human power, shows by its paintings 
and sculpture that so far from repressing the energies of 
genius, she was as able to inspire and ennoble as she was 
anxious to preserve its sublimest productions. 

To the general interest of these studies must be added, the 
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assistance which the parish church, repaired in the spirit and 
according to the taste of Catholic times, must give to every 
curé in France, when he calls on the present generation to 
emulate the faith and virtues of those that preceded it. Accord- 
ingly we find that every day adds to the number of “ His- 
torical Notices” of religious establishments. The abbeys of 
Cluny, of Bec, and of Poissy, have already found historians, 
and the archbishop of Paris has taken flattering notice of two 
productions presented by the Abbé Pascal; one on the church 
of St. Louis-en-l’Isle; the second, on the parochial church of 
St. Nicolas-des-Champs. In the approbation by the same 
learned prelate, prefixed to the History of St. Etienne, his 
grace, while he highly commends the zeal of the author, “ ex- 
presses a desire that all the curés of his diocese should com- 
pose similar notices of the antiquities and interesting monu- 
ments that may be found in their respective parishes.” The 
following extract from the work of M. Faudet, explains its 
object, and the advantages to be expected from it:— 

“When my predecessors gave an edition of the ‘ Proper offices’ 
of our church, they were not obliged to prefix a lengthened intro- 
duction. Family traditions, monumental inscriptions in the church, 
and other establishments, founded in ancient times, all conspired to 
preserve the recollection of the past. Such is not the case at 
present. The ravages of time, and still more of human passions, 
have altered or destroyed by their revolutions the monuments of 
the piety of our fathers, and broken the chain of tradition. Every 
thing appears new, and what was once well known and deeply re- 
spected is now despised or forgotten. Many ruins have been 
already made,—each day adds to their number,—still more are in 
contemplation. A great number of religious edifices and of insti- 
tutions for public instruction have changed their destination. The 
parochial church of St. Benedict is now a theatre, a few stones alone 
remain of the church of St. Hilary, and the public street now runs 
over the site of the abbey church of Généviéve, patroness of Paris. 
The sites of the celebrated abbeys of St. Victor and of the Jacobins 
are scarcely known, and new establishments now receive the stu- 
dents who once filled the halls of those numerous colleges, whose 
very names are forgotten. In this historical notice I intend to 
rescue these establishments from oblivion. I have followed up my 
design with a lively interest, for these ruins are regarded by me 
with feelings similar to those which prompt us to collect and pre- 
serve with veneration the relics of the illustrious dead.” 


Before we follow M. Faudet in the account he gives of the 


ruins in his parish, it must be observed, that the “ proper 
offices” to which he alludes, form the second part of his 
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work. The ancient limits of French dioceses and parishes, 
shared, as is well known, the fate of the old political division 
into provinces. Many parishes of the present day have 
within their boundaries several of the old parish churches. 
The festivals of the patron saints of the suppressed churches 
are still observed in those to which they have been annexed, 
and M. Faudet, besides the “proper offices” of St. Etienne, 

ives those formerly celebrated in the parochial churches of 

t. Hilary and St. Benedict, and in the abbey church of St. 
Génévieve. For aparticular account of all the religious estab- 
lishments, we refer the reader to the work itself; a few 
examples will be sufficient to illustrate the extraordinary 
effects of the revolution within the narrow limits of a single 
parish. 

Private houses were constructed on the site and with the 
materials of the church of St. Hilary. It was built in the 
twelfth century, and contained, among many other monu- 
ments, one erected to Patrick M‘Ginn, founder of the college 
of the Lombards. The reader of the life of St. Francis of 
Sales, will search in vain for his favourite church, St. Etienne 
des Gres, to which when a student in the University of Paris, 
the saint frequently retired. From a remote period, the 
church was placed under the special protection of the cathe- 
dral, and enjoyed the honour of being ranked as one of “ the 
four daughters of Notre Dame.” It was spared by the Nor- 
mans when they besieged Paris, and razed the surrounding 
churches to the ground: at present, a few buttresses project- 
ing from a modern line of buildings, are all that remain; but 
the remarkable statue of the blessed Virgin, before which St. 
Francis used to pray, is still preserved in the convent of St. 
Thomas of Villaneuve. The fate of these churches, however 
melancholy, is preferable to the desecration of St. Benedict. 
Neither the religious recollections of twelve centuries, nor that 
respect for genius on which the French pride themselves, 
could save the church where the remains of Domat and of 
Perrault were deposited, from being converted since 1830 
into a theatre. 

The few remaining stones of the parish church, in which 
generations passing rapidly from the baptismal font to the 
“ chapelle funtbre” have succeeded each other, may inspire an 
interest in many who can tread without emotion the sites of 
the other religious establishments, on whose ruins a large 
portion of the present parish of St. Etienne may be literally 
said to be constructed. Philosophy, long before the revo- 
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lution, had almost established the belief in France, that the 
convent and the religious order were antiquated institutions, 
to which the wisdom of modern times could allow no place in 
her plans for the progress and amelioration of society. The 
“ monk” was, in the language of the day, the type of indolence 
and the enemy of science. The impartial and profound re- 
searches of modern historians are every day consigning to 
merited contempt these calumnies of the historical school of 
Voltaire; and the lover of justice, when he traces the old walls 
of the convent, forming the front of the modern street in the 
parish of St. Etienne, will remember with pride the causes 
which induced the religious orders to cover this part of Paris 
with their establishments. It was because they loved science. 
The advantages of the university were duly appreciated by 
the Franciscan, the Augustinian, the Dominican, and the 
Carmelite. Their convents were founded near it, and the 
young members who promised to reflect lustre on their re- 
spective orders, were excited to honourable emulation by 
attending together the lectures of the university, and by 
examining every candidate for its honours. 

Of these abbeys the most celebrated was the abbey of St. 
Victor, founded by Louis le Gros, in 1113. It was not 
less distinguished for the religious spirit which it always pre- 
served within its walls, and often revived in other convents, 
following the rule of St. Augustin, than for the high place it 
holds in the annals of science during the middle ages. It 
was the favourite retreat of St. Bernard, when he visited 
Paris, and for a time the asylum of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. The writings of several of its sons had given it 
widely extended fame, and among many others the names of 
Hugh, Adam, and Richard de Sancto Victore, were well 
known to the students of the middle ages. Within its walls 
Abelard disputed the question of the “Universals” with 
William, his old preceptor. It attracted students not only 
from France, but also from several other countries of Europe, 
long before the university was generally known; and even 
when the numerous colleges were erected above the abbey, 
and when the students had ceased to frequent its halls for 
scientific instruction, they still continued to select their 
spiritual directors almost exclusively among the fathers of St. 
Victor. Wine stores, and two or three new streets, now 
occupy the site of this once celebrated abbey. It was sup- 
pressed in 1790, and its library, one of the richest in Paris, 
removed to the “ Biblioth®que du Roi.” When our author 
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wrote, there still remained one of its towers isolated at the 
side of the street. It was said it would be spared. But the 
tower has disappeared, and at present a solitary gothic arch, 
enclosed in a line of modern building, tells as impressively as 
any monumental inscription, the fate of St. Victor. 

The principal Paris establishment of the Dominicans was 
also situated in St. Etienne. The partiality of many French 
kings to this order, and the calumnies propagated against its 
founder, drew down upon it the marked hostility of the fol- 
lowers of Voltaire. The church of the Jacobins, in St. 
Etienne, was the burial place of a greater number of royal 
and noble personages, than any other church in Paris. Their 
tombs and monuments were almost all destroyed during the 
revolution, and the wreck removed to St. Denis. Man 
modern historians, who cannot be charged with partiality to 
religion, have paid a tardy but honourable tribute to the 
poverty and disinterested virtue of the Jacobins. Though 
this Paris house was founded in 1218, and was always 
specially cherished by the French monarchs, its church and 
convent were as unpretending as any other in the city. 
Scarcely a trace remains of the convent. The church is used 
as a school for the children of the 11th and 12th arondisse- 
ment. ‘The Dominican is seen no more, as before the revo- 
lution, going from door to door in the morning through the 
streets of Paris; but the crowds that thronged the aisles of 
Notre Dame, when it was announced that M. Lacordaire 
would appear in its pulpit, and the enthusiasm inspired by 
his thrilling eloquence, when he unfolded the ancient Catho- 
lic glories of his country, justify the hope that the habit in 
which he appeared that day, will once more become familiar 
to the Catholics of France. 

The Carmelites, brought by St. Louis from Palestine, 
after his first crusade, were at first settled on the quays. 
They afterwards removed nearer to the university. The 
walls of the interior of their convent were covered with 
paintings of the lives of Elias and Eliseus, supposed to be 
the most ancient specimens of the art that Paris could pro- 
duce. On the walls, was also written, in ancient French 
verse, a history of the order of the Carmelites, and tradition 
pointed out a stone chair as that from which Albertus Mag- 
nus, St. Thomas, and St. Bonaventure had sometimes delivered 
their lectures. ‘The convent was used as an arsenal during 
the revolution. Crowds of fishermen and herbsellers now 
occupy the market-house erected on its site. 
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But among the abbeys that once stood within the modern 
limits of St. Etienne, there was one well-known to Paris 
long before any of those already mentioned had appeared in 
the pages of its history. The abbey of St. Génévidve is 
almost coeval with the origin of the French monarchy, and 
the hill on which it stood is to this day called “ Montagne 
St. Génévieve.” Clovis, at the request of Clotilda, promised 
that, if he returned victorious from his expedition against 
Alaric and the Visigoths, he would found in Paris a church, in 
honour of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. On his return, 
the vow was fulfilled: a site was selected above the ruins of 
one of the monuments of the Roman dominion, and, in 508, 
the foundations of the church were laid, in which Clotilda 
deposited the remains of her husband, and in which her own 
relics were, on her death, placed by his side. Claims such as 
these to the national veneration were still more strengthened 
when the same church received the body of the shepherdess 
of Nanterre—Génévieve, the patroness of Paris. The ancient 
title of the church soon disappeared; and before the time of 
Charlemagne, it had ceased to be known by any other name 
than the church of St. Généviéve. Within its walls, were 
held the Paris councils of 573, 577, 615. Razed to the 
ground by the Normans in 857, it was afterwards rebuilt on 
the same spot, and though Charles VIII and Henry IV 
made some repairs, it remained down to the fatal revolution 
such as it was when finally completed in 1180. No privilege 
that a city’s gratitude would wish to see conferred on its 
favourite establishment was denied to the abbey of St. 
Génévieve. It enjoyed large possessions, depended imme- 
diately on the Pope, and its superior had the mitre, cross, 
and pastoral ring. Its schools, under the chancellor of the 
abbey, were, during a long period, independent of the uni- 
versity as well as those of the cathedral. For many centuries, 
it continued to merit and to possess the affections of the 
Parisians; and though the troubles of the 15th century 
threw a passing shade on its lustre, and placed it for a time 
among the reformed houses of the congregation of St. Victor ; 
it soon reappears as the chief establishment of the religious 
known under the name of “ Canons regular of the Congrega- 
tion of France.” The revolution found it in possession of 
nine hundred religious houses, and of the nomination to five 
hundred curés in different dioceses of France. A new order 
of things has stripped the abbey of these honours, but the 
object that prompted piety to confer them has survived the 
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wreck of the revolution. The tomb of St. Génévidve can 
still be seen in the parish church of St. Etienne-du-Mont. 
The subterraneous church of the abbey, in which she was 
buried, had served for a considerable time as parish church to 
the inhabitants who settled around it. ‘Their numbers in- 
creasing, on the enclosure of Paris by Philip Augustus, it 
was found necessary to erect a large church adjoining the 
abbey, and though by a decision of the Pope the new parish 
was declared subject to the bishop of the diocese, none but 
a canon of St. Généviéve could be curé of St. Etienne. 
Down to the revolution, there was a passage connecting in- 
ternally the abbey and parish churches. It was into this 
church of St. Etienne that the tomb of St. Généviéve was 
removed in 1803. Claude Rousselet, last abbot of St. Géné- 
viéve, and superior-general of the congregation of France, 
delivered over the monument to the care of the curé of St. 
Etienne-du-Mont. Beneath it, in the old subterraneous 
church of the abbey, the relics of St. Génévieve had been 
deposited. Until 635, the only ornament on the tomb was a 
small shrine of wood, around which lights were kept con- 
stantly burning. In 636, St. Eloi enriched it, and there was 
no change made until 857, when, upon the approach of the 
Normans, who destroyed the church, the canons carried off 
the relics of the saint, and afterwards placed them in a plain 
wooden coffin. This rude shrine was frequently carried in 
procession through the streets of Paris, to Notre Dame, be- 
fore the time of St. Louis; when a number of princes and 
prelates, anxious to have a shrine more worthy of the pa- 
troness of Paris, uniting their contributions, one hundred 
and ninety-three marks of silver, and seven and a half of 
gold, were collected. The new shrine was in the form of a 
gothic cathedral, and enriched with precious stones. The 
translation of the relics was made with great solemnity in 
1242. They were frequently carried, as before, during days 
of public calamity, to the Cathedral of Notre Dame; and 
among many testimonies of the faith of former ages, placed 
in the abbey-church of St. Généviéve, might be seen before 
the revolution, a crown of diamonds from Mary Elizabeth of 
Orleans, queen dowager of Spain, and a bouquet of the 
same, from Mary de’ Medicis, suspended from the shrine of 
the Patroness of Paris. The royal presents have disappeared, 
the shrine was melted by the revolutionary agents of 1793, 
the abbey-church was since razed to the ground, and the 
square tower rising over the college of Henry IV, is, with 
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the exception of the library, the only part of the convent that 
remains. Should this page meet the eye of one who differs 
from us in religion, whose conscience cannot sanction honours 
paid to saints, and to whom the sacrilege of 1793 may appear 
a just visitation from heaven, the triumph with which he pic- 
tures to himself the ruined abbey, and the desecrated shrine, 
will be checked when he hears, that the offerings of simple 
and confiding piety are still burning around the tomb of St. 
Génévieve. The gold and the diamond have disappeared, 
but the very nakedness of the tomb, like the scar of the mar- 
tyr, is the triumph of the Church. The revolution laid the 
honours of the Bourbon in the dust; but it could not sub- 
vert that religion which had tutored the rude followers of 
Clovis, and sung its requiem over the departed races of the 
Carlovingians and the Capets. The infidel foolishly imagined 
that his victory was complete; but scarcely has the first 
shock of the revolutionary tempest subsided, which was to 
have overturned for ever the ancient hierarchy of France, 
when, in the momentary calm, between the triumphs of the 
consulate, and the iron tyranny of the emperor, the supreme 
pastor of the Catholic Church appears in the midst of the 
faithless city, to confirm his dispersed brethren,* prays at the 
tomb of St. Génévieve, and leaves his triumph over the infi- 
del to be celebrated by the rising generation of Paris, when 
they assemble around the lighted tomb of their patroness, as 
the hymn of deliverance from the Pagan was sung around 
the same tomb one thousand years ago, after the devastation 
of the Norman. 

If our limits admitted, we would willingly follow our 
author in his account of all the suppressed and existin 
establishments of his parish, Among the former, we fin 
two colleges founded in the twelfth century, five in the 
thirteenth, seventeen in the fourteenth, and four in the 
fifteenth. On reviewing this list well might he indulge in 
the following reflections :— 





* “Souvent au plus fort des tempétes 
Succéde un temps calme et serein ; 
Ainsi tous les malheurs qui menacent nos tétes 
Généviéve, a ta voix se dissipent soudain. 
Quel monstre a versé sur la France... 
Ciel! mais non, tout est reparé: 
Le successeur de Pierre a pris notre défense ; 
Sur ta tombe il prie pour un peuple égaré.” 
Cantiques de St, Sulpice. 
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“In reading the notice on the houses of education, you will see 
how unjustly religion is calumniated, when she is charged with 
having repulsed men from science, and kept them in shameful 
ignorance. You will read with surprise, perhaps, and joy, that it 
was by bishops, priests, and religious, these academies, faculties, 
and colleges were founded, in different ages; and that by their 
generosity, liberal provision was made for the gratuitous education 
of a great number of children and young men, who had no other 
resource. Has anything better been established since the destruc- 
tion of these houses? Many new colleges have been erected, but 
they admit none except the children of wealthy parents. Whereas 
formerly, almost all the provinces sent a certain number of orphan, 
or poor children to Paris, where they were supported on the burses 
founded by religion; and these burses were not solely for ecclesi- 
astical students, but also for students of law, medicine, &c. &c. 
These different foundations are destroyed; but have the founders 
thereby forfeited their claims to our gratitude? We no longer 
enjoy the fruits of their liberality, but did they not take every pre- 
caution to make them perpetual? and is the zeal of religion for 
science, sacred and profane, the less manifest, because human 
passions have destroyed the beneficent work of so many centuries ?” 


From these ruins we turn with pleasure to the existing 
establishments; many of which our readers are not, perhaps, 
prepared to expect. Within the limits of the single parish of 
St. Etienne, we find eight convents, occupying buildings, in 
some cases, erected for the same religious purposes, before the 
revolution, and in others, buildings erected since that time. 
Notwithstanding the severe trials to which the Catholic faith 
has been exposed in France, and particularly in Paris, we find 
on every side these and other religious institutions testifying 
the perseverance with which the dreadful effects of infidelity 
are repaired, and the energy with which its farther progress is 
resisted. It can be easily conceived how those who judge 
from the more notorious portion of her latter history, still 
continue to regard Paris as the arch-enemy of religion. The 
evils she inflicted on the Catholic Church in almost every 
country of Europe are well known, while the atonement 
she is now making, however consoling, is not sufficiently 
striking to restore her lost character. Even among the thou- 
sands who annually visit that city, how very few are aware of 
the influence of the Catholic Church in preserving a society 
corrupted by infidel doctrines, in reuniting the severed bonds 
of social and civil life, and in preventing the people from 
bursting forth once more on the wild career of European 
conquest ! Much evil yet remains: nor can a few years be 
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sufficient to eradicate the deep-rooted and wide-spread effects 
of the revolution. The profanation of the Sunday, ‘the 
immoral feuilleton of the daily press, the infidel novel, and 
the unblushing and brutal profligacy of some of the theatres, 
we have sometimes heard urged, as proofs undeniable of the 
demoralizing influence of popery. It was not, indeed, pre- 
tended that the Catholic religion sanctioned these evils; but, 
in the opinion of our Protestant disputants, they should be 
legitimately regarded as the reaction of a people once enslaved 
by superstition, and the natural excesses of a revolt against 
an authority which had drawn down on Christianity itself the 
odium of its own usurpations. We might ask, in reply, 
whence came the seeds of infidelity, which produced such 
pernicious fruits? They were not the growth of Catholic 
principles. A reference to any catalogue of the infidel works 
published in France during the last century, will convince 
the most incredulous, that an immense number of them were 
translated from our own language. These works were the 
natural result of the principles of the Reformation. They 
were always reprobated by the Catholic Church; but her 
sacred inflexibility was identified in France, by the calumnies 
of infidel writers, with the oppression of the people, and the 
cause of a disorganized and tottering monarchy; and her 
uncompromising hostility to infidelity, was followed by those 
terrible convulsions from which the very indifference of Pro- 
testantism, and a sounder political condition, saved the nation 
from which infidel principles were introduced. To estimate, 
however, the difficulties opposed to religion, it is not neces- 
sary to dwell on the origin of that principle from which they 
arose. It will be sufficient to bear in mind, that in no 
country in the world has any system of religious belief been 
ever exposed to a more terrible trial, than that to which the 
Catholic faith has been exposed in France. The streets and 
prisons of the capital were deluged with the blood of the 
massacred clergy ; the churches destroyed or profaned ; and, 
even after the lapse of fifty years, the stranger shudders as he 
visits the scenes of the bloody events of 1793, after perusing 
the diary of Prudhomme, or the official columns of the Moni- 
teur. The short respite enjoyed by religion during the close 
of the consulate, and the first years of the empire, was soon 
interrupted by the ever-increasing pretensions of the imperious 
soldier, who could not suffer any authority that did not ema- 
nate from himself; and who endeavoured to exact by his 
tyranny, from the prelates and head of the Catholic Church, 
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the same unscrupulous compliance with which the mandates 
of his imperious will were received by his marshals and gene- 
rals on the field of battle. Even the hostility of the emperor 
was not so injurious as the friendship of the kings, whom 
foreign bayonets forced upon France after Waterloo. The 
good intentions and undoubted piety of many members of the 
government of the Restoration, cannot save it from the charge 
of imprudence. ‘The Catholic Church was represented as 
the accomplice or author of all the obnoxious acts of the 
fallen dynasty. The press teemed with infidel philosophy, 
reprinted or remodelled, and in 1830 religion narrowly 
escaped a renewal of the horrors of 1793. Thus has the 
Catholic religion been exposed to a succession of various 
trials, in which all the elements of opposition which human 
power can command, were combined against her. Power, 
talent, and wit, the axe, the syllogism, and the epigram, have 
spent their united force in long-sustained and useless attacks. 
We will not stop to consider what would be the effect of the 
combined operation of all these causes against any system 
with which the varying principles of Protestantism has yet 
favoured the world: how it would have resisted the frowns 
of power, the discoveries of modern science, or the sneer of 
the infidel. We know that it can infuse into its followers a 
spirit of resistance, if they feel themselves strong enough to 
wrest the sword of the persecutor from his grasp, and turn it 
against himself; but as yet we have no instance in which it 
has triumphed by the arms of patient endurance. Lutherans 
and Calvinists forget their dogmatic differences, and join in 
“evangelical” harmony, at the orders of a German king. 
Article after article of Christian belief is surrendered in 
Protestant Germany to the grammatical remark of the philo- 
logist, or the discoveries of natural science; and our Pro- 
testant countrymen turn with horror from the operation of 
their own principles on their brethren of the continent. It 
is true we have some instances of revivals, but not of that 
kind which the Catholic Church is producing in Paris. The 
reaction we see there is not the excitement of enlightened and 
religious men, contrasting the articles and institutions of 
their Church with the articles and institutions of the primi- 
tive ages, and lamenting their own isolation in the Christian 
family, and their separation from more happy Churches. It is 
the steady progress of the same faith which the Churchof France 
has always held, and which, since 1830, is rapidly recovering, 
and will soon have regained, the lost affections of the people. 
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The pantheistic philosopher of the present day changes the 
tactics of Voltaire, and admits that Catholicity was adapted 
to the wants of a less improved age, but affects to regard it 
now as an antiquated institution, inadequate to the wants of 
modern civilization. He appeals to the illustrious Catholics 
placed by him in the Pantheon, as proofs of his gratitude for 
the former services of a religion, from which the vital principle 
is, according to him, for ever flown; but we have little doubt 
that Catholicity will soon consign him and his theories to the 
oblivion and contempt which he himself awards to the histo- 
rical lies of Voltaire. If those who are thus theorizing in 
Paris on the fall of Catholicity, and on the new system which 
they promise the world, would reflect for a moment on the 
Institution for the Propagation of the Faith, whose central 
committee sits in their city, they would find an easy and con- 
clusive refutation of all their imaginings. 

If we intended to give a detailed account of the state of 
religion in Paris, we could select from the Catholic almanack 
of the diocese, many religious institutions which supply con- 
clusive proofs of the progress of Catholicity. Within the 
walls of the city there are at present fifty establishments of 
religious females. The Protestant may dispute the utility of 
many of these, as twenty or thirty convents have little or no 
connexion with the world, and prayer and penitential auste- 
rities occupy the lives of their inmates. But, if the prayer of 
innocence ascending from these retreats, and the happy in- 
fluence which the very knowledge of their existence is known 
to exercise, do not recommend them to his respect and esteem, 
nor entitle them, in his opinion, to be adduced as indications 
of the progress of religion, he can find many other establish- 
ments, in which the power of Catholicity manifests itself 
more sensibly—dispensing the blessings of religious education 
to females of every rank, and relieving the miseries and dis- 
tress of the poor and afflicted. Four hospitals are en- 
trusted to the pious care of the “ Sceurs de St. Marthe ;” 
four others to the “ Dames Augustines:” and the sisters of 
charity, besides having the care of twelve hospitals, distribute 
alms, and bear the consolations of religion, to every quarter 
of the capital, from the twenty-four “ Maisons des Secours” 
submitted to their direction. We might cite as an instance 
of extraordinary and recent reformation, the parish of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, the most populous and corrupt of 
the whole city. In its church, which lies between the 
Bourse and the Palais Royal, an association has been 
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founded, which is now working in many parishes through- 
out France the same happy change which it has produced 
in Paris. The conferences of Pere Ravignan in the cathe- 
dral during last Lent were attended more numerously and 
respectably, if possible, than before. With an eloquence 
worthy of his order, and of the greatest lights of the Church 
of France, he expounded the certainty, motives, and object 
of Christian faith, and two of its principal mysteries. But it 
was not the eloquence of the preacher, nor sympathy for an 
order which infidel prejudices and university jealousy prevent 
from resuming its place in public instruction, that attracted 
to the crowded aisles of Notre Dame an audience composed 
principally of the students from different professions, and of 
the talent, rank, and wealth of Paris. The religious recol- 
lection of the audience during the retreat conducted by the 
preacher in the last week of Jent, and 1,800 men receiving 
communion from his hands on Easter Sunday, in the church, 
where he had given his instructions, prove the progress that 
religion is making amongst that class from whom it has 
always received most opposition. If farther proof were re- 
quired, it could be found in the society of St. Vincent of 
Paul. Its object is an union of prayers, and participation in 
the same works of charity. It is composed of one thousand 

oung men, principally law and medical students. They 
hold conferences at stated times, in the different parishes of 
Paris. They visit four thousand poor families, and give them 
weekly relief. They instruct the ignorant, provide for the 
abandoned, and are seen with the sisters of charity and the 
priest at the bed-side of the dying. Twenty-seven branch 
societies in the principal cities of France correspond with the 
ene Secretariat of the society situated in the parish of St. 

tienne-du-Mont. 

We earnestly hope, that the measures taken by the arch- 
bishop for the remodelling of the faculty of theology will be 
crowned with success, and that through the impulse given by 
his grace to ecclesiastical studies, Catholic truth will once 
more triumph in St. Etienne-du-Mont. This parish is still, 
as we have already observed, the students’ quarter. It con- 
tains the greater number of the institutions for the higher 
branches of public instruction. The University, the College 
of France, the schools of law and medicine, and the Poly- 
technic school, attract thither the rising generation from every 
part of France; and in the lecture halls of these different 
establishments, besides the immense number of students for 
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the professions, may be seen many more, of every age and 
condition, seeking knowledge as the recreation ~ a leisure 
hour, the ornament of high station, or as the means of sub- 
sistence. Every branch of human knowledge has its pro- 
fessor, and ever facility is afforded to all to profit by his 
lectures. The programmes of the Sorbonne and of the College 
of France regulate the hours, and name the professors for the 
divisions and sub-divisions of the physical sciences, for mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, polite literature, and languages and his- 
tory, ancient and modern. From the couwded losune-oetie 
of these sciences, whose professors, with some honourable ex- 
ceptions, were either indifferent or hostile to Catholicity, it was 
painful to pass, some time ago, to the halls of the faculty of 
theology. They were almost completely deserted. Religion 
was silent in that university which she had raised, and from 
which she once spoke with such authority; and the sciences that 
had formerly flourished here under her patronage were now 
either in the hands of her avowed enemies, or at least not 
made subservient to her interests. Pantheistic perversions of 
history, materialist philosophy, and the theories of the lin- 
guist and geologist threatened on every side the faith of the 
students. To avert these dangers, to give to his clergy an 
opportunity of extending their knowledge, and to make the 
faculty of theology an authorized rallying point for the nu- 
merous apologists of religion, the archbishop has deemed it 
advisable to increase the number of professors, and to alter 
the plan of their lectures. The French language will be em- 
ployed, except in the _ theses for degrees, and the 
method of Bossuet and of Bergier is proposed by his grace as 
a model for the professors. In the Mandement addressed to 
his clergy, the archbishop proves the ee and points 
out the plan of each branch of ecclesiastical study. The 
professor of Scripture and of Hebrew will show how far the 
theories of modern science may be admitted consistently with 
the authority of the divine word. The professor of dogmatic 
theology, in the refutation of the various heresies, will fol- 
low a sect from its rise to its extinction, and introduce 
those fathers and doctors of the Church who combated each 
heresy, and thus give his lectures at once an historical and ° 
dogmatical character. The attention of the professor of 
ecclesiastical history will be confined to a refutation of those 
calumnies which false philosophy has made against the Church, 
with regard to the acquisition and use of temporal power, her 
relation with princes, and her influence on the temporal, inte- 
29 
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rests of states. The professor of canon law will follow in that 
course which the archbishop, before his elevation to the episco- 
pacy, opened by his writings, with such honour to himself, 
and such utility to the Church of France. The new code 
introduced after the Revolution, the present relations of 
church and state, and the exact defining of their respective 
rights, will be the principal subjects of the lectures in canon 
law. For farther particulars with regard to the other profes- 
sors, we refer to the Mandement of his Grace, which is in 
itself an excellent treatise on ecclesiastical studies, and a noble 
exhortation to pursue them with ardour. We trust that his 
hopes will be realised. Paris possesses in France extraordi- 
nary power for good or evil. It wields an almost despotic 
power over the opinions of the country. St. Etienne is that 
quarter where the rising talent of the nation is concentrated, 
and there those opinions are formed, whose influence will 
expire only with life. 

e cannot take leave of St. Etienne without devoting a 
few lines to what some persons may consider the most in- 
teresting portion of the Historical Notice. In the midst of 
the foreign capital, and of the ruins of the Revolution, recol- 
lections of home, and of the demestic persecutions of our 
Church, rush upon the mind, when we turn to those buildings 
in which many of our countrymen prepared themselves for 
the dangerous mission of the Catholic priest, in Britain and 
Ireland during the two last centuries. Almost all the Paris 
establishments of the British and Irish Catholics were situated 
in St. Etienne. Better days have arrived, and removed from 
the statute book the laws that condemned Catholics to igno- 
rance; but the happy change, and the bright prospects now 
opening to religion at home, render doubly interesting the 
asylums of the priesthood during the dark days of persecu- 
tion. When we pace the hall where that knowledge was 
acquired which it was a crime to seek at home, the bustle 
and the attractions of the great city are forgotten; we sym- 
pathize with the succession of devoted nelle and memo 
vividly retraces their history, as we behold the chapel whic 
has so long witnessed their sorrows and their consolations, 
and the altar before which the threats of tyranny were 
despised, and the fervent vow so often breathed to sacrifice 
all for religion. Within these walls they heard, year after 
year, how bigotry was armed with fresh powers, and threat- 
ened the total extinction of Catholicity in the loved land of 
their birth; how penal enactments followed each other in 
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quick and deadly succession, violating some sacred law of 
nature or eternal principle of justice hitherto respected, and 
increasing every day the load of misery which they had 
witnessed and suffered at home. They hear with sorrow, but 
without dismay, how the ranks of the priesthood are thinned 
by the hand of the executioner, or by the heart-breakin 
fatigue, inseparable from a mission among a people plunder 
of their property and deprived of all their rights. The pic- 
ture of slavery in all its aggravated horrors is brought nearer 
to view, and its dark outlines acquire a dreadful distinctness 
by details of personal bigotry and local oppression from the 
lips of those whom the persecuted Church still continues to 
send out as the only hope of her children, and the future 
guardians of her faith. Her hopes were realised and her con- 
stancy rewarded. ‘The newly ordained priest, when his turn 
arrives, receives with devotion the mandate of his bishop. 
The scenes of his future labours rise in melancholy contrast 
before him, as he casts a last look on the cathedral, the 
college, and the hospital,—the pride of his religion and the 
glorious fruits of her liberty. We follow him to the.altar, 
where he officiates for the last time without the sword of the 
executioner being suspended over his head. He leaves the 
retreat where his few years had flown tranquilly away, and 
is followed by the prayers of his sorrowing companions to the 
shores of his native country ; where, in the depth of the 
valley or the recesses of the mountain, he sustains the sinking 
spirit of his flock, preserves the sacred flame of religion, and 
sinks after a few years of toil to his rest,—leaving to his 
successor his faith and his example, and to bigoted tyranny a 
proof of the impotence of its persecution. Some of these 
establishments are in ruins; others have changed their desti- 
nation; others, with diminished revenues, survive the wreck 
of the Revolution. 

In 1578, John Lee, an Irish priest, and some students who 
had escaped with him from the persecution of Elizabeth, 
formed the community afterwards known as the Seminary of 
Irish Clerics. ‘They were first established in the College 
Montaigue, and afterwards in the College of Navarre. The 
President de Lescalopier purchased a house for them in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, where they remained until 1677. In 
that year Malachy Kelly and Patrick M‘Ginn, both Irish 
priests, obtained possession from government of the old Col- 
lege of the Lombards, founded by four Italians for students 
from Italy, in 1330, The buildings, which had almost fallen 
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to ruin, were repaired; a seminary of Irish Priests estab- 
lished, and to it, was united the seminary of Irish Clerics, of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. The two communities remained 
in the same building for one hundred years; but in 1776, the 
members of the establishment increasing to one hundred and 
sixty, of whom one hundred were priests, the superior, Father 
Kelly, purchased for the accommodation of the Irish Clerics 
a new site, and erected the college at present occupied by 
the Irish students,—Rue des Irlandais. Both colleges were 
suppressed at the Revolution. The seminary of Irish Clerics 
was restored under the consulate, and obtained possession by 
the decrees of 1801, 1802, 1803, 1805, of the suppressed En- 
glish and Scotch Colleges and of the College of the Lombards. 

The English Seminary, Rue des Postes, was founded during 
the persecution of Cromwell, and recognized as a secular com- 
munity by letters patent of Louis XIV. In 1685 the college 
was placed under the direction of the Irish Seminary. It 
was suppressed in 1792, and its buildings are at present 
—— by private families and by the seminary of St. 

sprit. 

David, Bishop of Murray, had founded in 1323, in the 
college of Cardinal le Moine, four burses for the support of 
four Scotch students. In 1333, on the death of David, his 
successor, John, recovered the funds given to the college of 
Cardinal Moine, and purchased a house, Rue des Amandiers, 
which was hence called the Scotch College. When the 
Catholic religion was proscribed, a great number of young 
Scotsmen, who had been compelled to fly, were united in a 
seminary destined for the instruction of priests by James de 
Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow, and ambassador to the court 
of France. Mary Stuart was interested in their favour, and 
left them, according to her scanty means, a pledge of her 
affection the ge ey her death, bequeathing to them 
all she possessed. 1639 the archbishop of Paris united 
this seminary to the college Rue des Amandiers ; and in 1662, 
Robert Barclay purchased ground for the erection of the 
building Rue des Fossés St. Victor, which served as college 
and seminary until its suppression in 1792. It is used at 
present as a preparatory school for the University. The 
chapel dedicated to St. Andrew still exists, and contains a 
beautiful monument of marble, erected by the Duke of Perth, 
to the memory of James II, beneath which was placed an 
urn of gilt bronze, containing the brain of that monarch. 
Monuments and epitaphs of Mary Beatrice, wife, and of 
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Louisa Mary, daughter of James, and also of several mem- 
bers of the Perth family, are still to be seen, together with 
the tombs of Barclay the founder, and of Innes, one of the 
superiors of the establishment. 

Should the traveller, before his departure, desire to enjoy 
one of the best views of Paris, and to present to his mind the 
various epochs of her history, no spot can be selected better 
adapted for such a purpose than the cemetery of Pbre-la- 
Chaise. The long and gentle ascent to the cemetery gives 
both elevation and distance sufficient to command the im- 
mense city, and to distinguish the numerous spires and domes 
rising boldly from the mass of buildings around them. Curi- 
osity will undoubtedly lead the stranger to that part of the 
cemetery where the tombs of many who rose to fame during 
the wars of the empire are clustered together. With the 
graves of Ney and of Massena behind him, should he turn 
towards the city, his eye will catch, in the distance, the glit- 
tering dome of the Invalides, beneath which moulders the 
body of Napoleon himself. Closing the horizon, a little 
more to the north, rises the majestic triumphal arch on 
which the departed glory of the great soldier is sculptured. 
His statue crowns the Colonne de Vendome, which lies 
nearly in the line between the triumphal arch and the palace 
of the Tuileries. Little did the former inhabitants of that 
proud palace imagine that the royal residence of Louis XIV 
would one day be occupied by a daring Corsican. His hour 
arrived ; the imperial sceptre was at length wrested from his 
grasp; but scarcely is the elder branch of the Bourbons re- 
stored, when a new revolution sends them once more wan- 
derers on the world, and a new monument, the Colonne de 
Juillet, rises over the city, to commemorate the “ Three 
Days,” and to cover the ashes and to enshrine the memory 
of the combatants to whom Louis Philippe owes his throne. 
If from these monuments of the rise and fall, and rapid suc- 
cession, of constitutions and of dynasties, the traveller turn his 
eyes to monuments of a different character which rise on every 
side, over the irregular plain of tiles beneath him, he will find 
that amidst all the changes of time and of revolutions, religion 
has been changeless. The last surviving relic of the abbey 
church of St. Génévieve, on the hill to the left, the massive 
towers of Nétre Dame, rising in the centre of the city, the 
parish church of St. Sulpice, and the modern colonnade of 
the Madelaine, were erected in different ages, under different 
governments, and in different taste, but they are all monu- 
ments of the same faith and of a spiritual constitution which 
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still continues to oppose with unbroken vigour the attacks of 
the numerous enemies who seek its destruction. With such 
scenes before him, the spectator will not be deemed enthusi- 
astic should he indulge the confident hope, that, as the atheistic 
inscription placed during the revolution on the gates of the 
cemetery in which he stands, has now given place to one of 
the most consoling aspirations of Christian hope, so the cross 
will continue to rise with the cypress over the graves of the 
Parisians in this city of the dead, when the theories of 
modern philosophers are forgotten. “Let us be firmly 
convinced,” says the archbishop in his Mandement, “ that 
Catholic truth will survive all the dreams of pride, all the 
wanderings of intellect, all the corruptions of taste, and the 
convulsions as well as the pacification of empires.” 








Art. VI.—Die Aargauischen Kloster, und thre Ankliger. 
(The Convents of Argau, and their Accusers. A Memoir 
addressed to all the Confederates, and to every friend of truth 
and justice.) 1841. 


Ww E deem it full time to lay before our readers a succinct 

account of the occurrences which during the past year 
disturbed and divided the people of Switzerland, and which, 
we fear, have sown the seeds of an enmity that will ere long 
ripen into open strife, and involve that romantic country in 
all the horrors of civil war. If such unhappily should be the 
result, it will afford some consolation to those who profess our 
religion, to know that the Swiss Catholics fight in self- 
defence, and are goaded into arms by as gross a violation of 
several solemn treaties and. sworn stipulations as ever disgraced 
the annals of a party. 

Switzerland, in which there were only thirteen cantons 
previous to the French revolution, is now composed of 
twenty-two. One of the additional nine is Argau, formed, 
under the direction of Bonaparte in 1803, of Argau proper, 
(a territory which for centuries had been subject to Berne, and 
in which almost all the inhabitants profess the Calvinistical 
religion,) and of Baden, and the Frey Aemter, or Free Bailli- 
ee: in which the inhabitants, with few exceptions, are 
Catholics. These bailliwicks were wrested in 1415 from the 
house of Austria by the seven ancient cantons, but were 
ceded in 1712 by the treaty of Aarau, and again definitively 
by the treaty of Baden, in 1718, to the Protestant cantons of 
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Berne and Zurich. Both treaties contain express stipulations 
guaranteeing to the Catholics, not only a perfect freedom of 
conscience, but all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
the Protestants. Thus the sixth article of the treaty of 
Aarau declares, that “the cantons of Zurich and Berne, pro- 
mise a full liberty of conscience to the inhabitants of the 
ceded territories, and will name to ecclesiastical dignities per- 
sons taken in rotation from the five honourable Catholic can- 
tons.” And in the next article it is stipulated, among other 
matters, that “ there shall be a perfect equality between Pro- 
testants and Catholics.” These articles, confirmed by the 
treaty of Baden, were, on the whole, faithfully observed by 
Berne and Zurich, so long as the bailliwicks remained under 
their authority. 

By the treaty of Vienna, in 1815, all Europe formally 
recognized the federal compact which finally arranged the 
number, limits, and mutual relations of the Swiss cantons; 
and in this solemn settlement, which was an agreement of 
the cantons, not only with each other, but also with the rest 
of Europe—three Catholic powers, Austria, France, and 
Sardinia, yielding to Switzerland portions of their territories 
—the stipulations in favour of freedom of conscience, and of 
the perfect equality of Protestants and Catholics were con- 
firmed anew; and an article was introduced guaranteeing the 
permanence of the convents then in being, and the preserva- 
tion of the conventual property. This article, which, it is 
extremely important to keep in memory, is the twelfth of the 
Federal Compact, and runs as follows: “ L’existence des 
couvens et chapitres, la conservation de leurs propriétés en 
tant que cela dépend du gouvernement des cantons, sont 
garanties. Ces biens sont sujets aux impdts et contributions 
publiques comme toute autre propriété particuliére.” ‘This 
compact was ratified by the oaths of deputies nominated for 
that purpose from each of the cantons. 

From the year 1815, until 1830, the Catholics of Argau 
seem to have enjoyed the rights secured to them by so many 
treaties; but, shortly after the second French revolution, a 
change was effected in the government of the canton ;—an 
overwhelming majority of Protestants, in politics professin. 
levelling principles, being returned to both its councils; an 
thenceforward an insidious and systematic series of attacks 
was directed against the religious communities of the Catho- 
lics, and against the convents, placed though they were under 
the guardianship, not only of the national faith, but in a mea- 
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sure of that of allEurope. Suspended clergymen were intruded 
into the Catholic parishes, thus poisoning the very source of 
religious instruction: the administration of the conventual 
property, and the education of youth, were withdrawn from 
the monks; and a decree was issued prohibiting them from 
receiving novices; in other words, dooming them to gradual 
extinction. . 

The Catholics, though they protested against such infrac- 
tions of their right, manifested a singular degree of patience 
under no ordinary provocation, hoping that, as the consti- 
tution of the canton was to be revised in 1840, provisions 
might be introduced which would protect them from an 
farther injustice. Accordingly, when that period arrived, 
they demanded the free exercise of their religion; and, to 
secure it, required what is termed a separation of confessions, 
namely, that each sect should nave the exclusive administra- 
tion of matters appertaining to its own form of worship. 
But this equitable demand was peremptorily rejected. Nay, 
every single article proposed by the Catholics was set aside, 
and even the clauses of the former constitution, which recog- 
nized the “equality of privileges,” were abolished. Thus 
did an inconsiderable majority, in the wantonness of power, 
trample under foot the most cherished rights of their fellow- 
citizens, and perfidiously disregard the many solemn engage- 
ments by which those rights had been covenanted. 

The revised constitution was submitted to the people on 
the 5th of January 1841. Almost all the Protestants 
accepted it: by nearly all the Catholics it was rejected. 
But, while the Protestants amount to 90,000, the Catholics 
do not exceed 70,000. Hence it was adopted; the votes 
being 16,050 for, and 11,841 against, it. This result caused 
great excitement amongst the Catholic population of the 
canton, particularly in the vicinity of the convents. A pro- 
test was signed against the constitution; and the government, 
(one, be it remarked, which prided itself on its liberalism), 
instantly dispatched a councillor called Waller to arrest the 
individuals who had the temerity to commit the enormous 
crime of affixing their names to the protest. The Catholics 
had hitherto borne their many wrongs, if not in silence, at 
least with exemplary patience ; but when they beheld their 
most eminent fellow-citizens dragged to a prison for exer- 
cising rights inherent to a freeman, the indignation which 
had been long accumulating burst all bounds—they rushed to 
arms, rescued the prisoners, and seized on Waller and his 
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attendants. A general rising ensued. The government, 
which in all probability had anticipated, and it is scarcely 
uncharitable to add, hat wished for, this result, immediately 
directed the disposable force of the canton against the insur- 
gents, and demanded aid from the Vorort, or federal direc- 
tory, which for that year belonged to the neighbouring 
Protestant canton of Berne. Berne, with partizan zeal, 
instantly responded to the call, and in a few days crossed 
into Argau with two battalions of infantry, two squadrons of 
carabineers, two parks of artillery, and a squadron of light 
horse. ‘The insurgents were encountered on the 11th of 
January at Vilmergen, a spot already celebrated for two 
battles during the wars of religion. At first the government 
troops were forced to retreat, but, being supported by their 
artillery, an arm of which the Catholics were wholly destitute, 
they eventually, after a desperate conflict of two hours, 
gained a decisive triumph. 

An opportunity for suppressing the convents seemed now 
to have arrived too favourable to be neglected. Accordingly, 
the second day after their victory, the grand council of 
Argau, in breathless haste, passed a decree suppressing all 
the convents both of men and women within their territories. 
The indecent h with which this decree was carried 
through the council, without affording the inmates of the 
convents even the possibility of vindicating themselves from 
the charges brought against them-—charges which we shall 
hereafter discuss—proves but too clearly that the authorities 
in Argau were only waiting for a pretext to destroy those 
establishments and to embezzle their property. After a few 
days spent in arranging the details of their enactment, 
Colonel Frey was sent on the 25th of January to the 
venerable convent of Muri, with strict orders to expel the 
monks within the space of twenty-four hours. Proceedings 
no less rigorous were adopted towards the inmates of the 
other convents. 

The religious establishments thus suppressed were nine in 
number, possessing, in the aggregate, property to the amount 
of 7,248,171 Swiss francs; inhabited by 116 monks, and 95 
nuns. 

The oldest as well as the richest of these monasteries was 
Muri, a Benedictine abbey, founded in the year 1027, by the 
Countess Ida, wife of Radbot of Altenburg. The interest 
which the emperor of Austria must take in thé preservation 
of this abbey may be easily imagined, when it is known that 
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this same Radbot erected the castle of Habsburg, whence the 
imperial family took its origin and derives its name; and that 
within the walls of Muri repose the remains of many of the 
ancestors of that Rodolph who first exchanged the coronet of 
a petty count for the diadem of Germany. In the ages of 
the crusades the warriors and pilgrims on their return from 
the Holy Land almost invariably paid their devotions in the 
church of Muri, and enriched the abbey with many a foreign 
curiosity. Hence it possessed many exceedingly interesting 
relics of antiquity. Some of the oldest, and of course rudest, 
pieces of ordnance were to be seen within its cloisters. Its 
valuable library contained many rare manuscripts, as well as 
a splendid cabinet of medals. One of its halls was the 
largest in all Switzerland: at the time of its suppression, last 
year, it held a community of twenty-nine monks, exclusive 
of the abbot. Its property amounted to 2,723,128 francs. 

2. Wettingen was a Cituetion abbey, founded in 1227, 
by Count Henry of Rapperswyl, on his return from Pales- 
tine. It had a remarkably fine library, and several anti- 
quities. Its property was 2,555,659 francs. 

3. Fahr, a Benedictine nunnery, founded in 1130, by 

‘Luthold Baron of Regensberg. Property 640,391 francs. 

4. Hermetschweil, a Benedictine nunnery, founded by 
the same countess Ida, to whom Muri owed its origin. Pro- 
perty 369,483 francs. 

5. Gnadenthal, a Cistercian nunnery, founded in 1334. 
Property 153,700 francs. 

6. Bremgarten had a very poor convent. 

7. In Rheinfelden there was a convent of Capuchins, 
without any property. 

8 and 9. In Baden there was another, belonging to the same 
order, and a nunnery called Maria Kronung. 

The suppression of these establishments, the appropriate 
close of a long series of wrongs inflicted in several cantons on 
the professors of the ancient faith,* aroused a spirit of indig- 
nation throughout the whole of Catholic Switzerland. The 
canton of Underwald, so early as the 22nd of January, 
addressed an official note to the Vorort demanding the 
preservation of the convents, or the convocation of an extra- 
ordinary diet, to deliberate on the measures rendered neces- 





* For instance, in Glaris the government ordered Catholic clergymen to 
reveal certain secrets heard in confession and to attend some Protestant cere- 
monies, and on their refusal banished them, intruding apostate priests into their 
parishes. 
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sary by the infraction of the federal compact. Unterwald 
was soon joined by the two other primitive cantons, Uri 
and Schwytz, as also by Zug, Friburg, and the Protestant 
canton of Neufchatel. According to the federal compact, 
the requisition of five cantons obliges the vorort to convoke 
a diet: one was accordingly summoned for the 15th of March. 
The vorort, which participated in all the sentiments of the 
Argau majority, repeatedly pressed the government of that 
state to transmit to it a detailed statement of the grounds on 
which the convents were suppressed, as such a document 
would be likely to exercise an influence on the instructions 
which the cantons would give their deputies. But the rulers 
of Argau found it easier to pass sentence and execute it, than 
to furnish evidence to justify their proceedings. Hence they 
were actually obliged to suffer the deputies to receive their 
instructions and the diet to assemble, before they had con- 
cocted their bill of indictment against the individuals whom 
they had already punished. 

Meanwhile, other governments began to remonstrate. The 
nuncio, Monsignor Gezzi, protested against the suppression in 
a calm and dignified note, wherein he laid bare the sophistry 
of the various pretexts put forward by Argau: 

“ The grand council of Argau,” he writes, “has endeavoured to 
evade the force of the twelfth article of the federal compact, by 
alleging in the preface to its decree, that during its deliberations 
previous to the acceptance of the compact, it reserved its rights 
against any guarantee in favour of the convents. 

“ This assertion, if it be founded in fact, would indeed prove 
that Argau had even then designs against the convents inconsistent 
with the federal compact, but it can neither destroy nor weaken the 
guarantee given to those establishments as well as to the cantons. 
It is not of the negotiations or deliberations which always precede 
a treaty, but of the treaty itself that international law is formed. 

“Thus, in the compact of the 7th of August 1815, which in the 
Swiss constitution is the foundation of its national law, and which 
preceded the recognition of its neutrality by the powers who signed . 
the treaty of Vienna, neither Europe nor Switzerland have found 
or can find a reservation on the part of Argau against the stipula- 
tions of the twelfth article. On the contrary, the deputies of 
Argau, with those of the other cantons, signed the federal compact, 
without reservation or restriction, and swore to observe it and exe- 
cute it faithfully.” 

The nuncio goes on to observe: 


“The resolution of the 13th of January cannot be regarded as 
a legal sentence, for in states such as that of Argau, where the 
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powers are divided, the grand council (the legislature power) has 
not the right of judging and punishing any criminal. This is the 
province of the judicial power. The tribunals of justice, if called 
on, would have consulted the laws and weighed the evidence in an 
impartial balance, without prejudice or passion. Forms, prescribed 
in every civilized country, would be observed. The accused and 
their advocates would be heard, and if found guilty, a just punish- 
ment would be awarded against them. Legal punishment would 
be inflicted, not a punishment such as the suppression of convents, 
which has no existence in the penal code.” 


This note was communicated to the envoys of the other 
courts. The Austrian chargé, M. de Bombelles, having re- 
ceived instructions from Vienna, hastened to enter a protest 
against the proceedings of Argau, employing much stronger 
terms than those used by the nuncio. His note to the 
vorort ends in the following manner : 


*‘ His imperial majesty, the Emperor of Austria, as the heir of 
the House of Habsburg which founded the convent of Muri, and 
which endowed many other convents in Argau, protests in the most 
solemn manner against any alienation of the conventual property 
from the objects intended by the founders, and reserves to himself 
the rights which he may derive from this protest. 

“His imperial majesty, moreover, holds the government of 
Argau accountable for any profanation or destruction of the tombs 
of his ancestors or of the archives containing the title-deeds and 
original documents of the counts of Habsburg. 

“ (Signed) BomBettes.” 


This note gave great and general offence. The pride and 
patriotism of the Swiss deeply resented the revival of what 
they regarded as claims extinct for several centuries. And 
it reflects great credit on the Catholic cantons, that, galled as 
they were by the wrongs which Argau had perpetrated to- 
wards their brethren in religion, they unanimously spurned 
the assistance of any foreign power. When, in the council 
of Friburg, it was proposed to insert in the instructions for 
its deputies, directions to oppose foreign interference, the 
deputy, M. d’Eglise, a devoted friend of the monasteries, de- 
clared that such directions would be quite superfluous, as he 
himself would be the first to propose energetic measures, in 
the event of any foreign state presuming to intermeddle in 
the concerns of Switzerland. 

The Austrian government perceiving its error, hastened 
to efface the unfavourable impression made by the tone of 
M. de Bombelles’ note, and in a second communication pro- 
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tested that its intention was not to hold out any threat, but to 
seek from the confederacy a friendly concession ; —a conces- 
sion, it was added, which the confederates were at liberty to 
refuse, but, in that case, times and circumstances might 
arrive in which it would not be for the interest of Switzer- 
land that Austria should recollect how badly the guarantee 
given to the Swiss constitution in 1815 was repaid. 

On the day appointed, the 15th of March, the extraordi- 
nary diet was opened by a speech from M. Neuhass, president 
of the vorort,—a speech which advocated the proceedings of 
Argau in a manner deemed but ill-befitting one who was to 
preside over an assembly in which those very proceedings 
were to form the subject of discussion. When he had con- 
cluded, two petitions were presented ; one from the superiors 
of the suppressed convents, demanding their restoration,— 
the other from the Argau-refugees, detailing the sufferings 
and claims of the Catholic inhabitants of their canton, and 
begging the diet to send commissioners to the spot to inquire 
into the truth of their allegations. Next, one of the deputies 
of Uri stood up, and with great powers of reasoning, enforced 
by an eloquence of no ordinary character, explained the 
grounds on which his canton demanded the honest observance 
of the twelfth article of the federal compact. “If the monks 
be guilty,” said he, “let them be punished; but the monas- 
teries, guaranteed as they are by our compact and our oaths, 
cannot, without a violation of both, be destroyed on account 
of the misdeeds of their inmates.” The deputies of Schwytz, 
Unterwald, Zug, Friburg, and Neufchatel, followed, and spoke 
to the same effect. 

In the next session, Argau at length produced a statement 
of the grounds on which the monasteries were suppressed. 
It occupied a volume of one hundred and fifty-seven pages, a 
great portion of which was devoted to a dissertation on the 
worthlessness of monasteries in general, and of those of Argau 
in particular; scandalous anecdotes succeeded, and then came 
an attempt to — that the convents had instigated the in- 
surrection in January. M. Wieland, the principal deputy 
from Argau, laboured hard, in a speech of three hours’ dura- 
tion, to enforce the views embodied in this paper on the mind 
of the diet, and terminated by declaring that if the decision 
were unfavourable to Argau, his government would not 
submit. This declaration was received with loud murmurs 
by the other deputies. 

The only portion of the Argau document, or of M. Wie- 
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land’s speech in support of it, which merits any attention, 
consisted in the charge against the monks of having been the 
prime movers of the revolt in January. For as to the prattle 
about the uselessness of monasteries, even the warmest par- 
tisans of Argau lamented that, in a grave state-paper, the 
government of that canton should have condescended to em- 
ploy the frothy declamation and stale imputations of some 
beardless littérateur of the Voltaire school; and those best ac- 
quainted with facts deemed it a shameless stretch of effrontery 
in that government, to accuse, as useless, the very monasteries 
which its own repeated decrees alone had prevented from de- 
voting their revenues, as they several times proposed, to the 
education of youth, to the establishment of an agricultural 
school like that of Hofwyl, and to other works equally bene- 
ficial to the state. Now, as to the accusation of exciting the 
January disturbances, which the manifesto of Argau brought 
manne i against the monks, we shall discuss the evidence, or 
rather the assertions on which the charge rests, and leave the 
verdict to the impartial judgment of our readers. 

But, beforehand, it may not be amiss to ask whether, even 
if the monks were guilty, did their misconduct justify the 
government in suppressing their establishments, and thereby 
violating the federal compact? Let us see how this question 
is answered by a leading periodical amongst the French Pro- 
testants, Le Semeur,—a journal removed from any local influ- 
ence, and one strongly prejudiced, as all Protestant publications 
are, against convents in the abstract. 

“The cohyest [it says] were guaranteed in the federal compact 
in favour of the Catholics against the Protestants. The twelfth 
article is evidently a stipulation on behalf of a minority, a guarantee 
of the freedom of worship. We may, it is true, imagine a case 
where the Catholics themselves would suppress the monasteries, 
but it is plain that if this case alone had presented itself to the 
framers of the compact, they would have omitted the twelfth 
article altogether. Again, there might have been a stipulation in 
favour of Catholics in general, as they are a minority, but this 
would have been absurd : the whole compact is the twelfth article 
of Catholicism. It would not, indeed, have been so absurd to have 
guaranteed the rights of some insignificant body of Catholics in a 
Protestant canton, or of Protestants in one which is Catholic ; but 
this seems implied in the very nature of a confederacy between 
states of mixed religions. Even if the twelfth article had no exis- 
tence, we should still hold the convents fully guaranteed, regarding 
them as Catholic institutions which Catholicism alone could 
abolish. 
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“ This article is part of a compact, not of alaw. A majority 
may amend or rescind a law: the unanimous consent of the con- 
tracting parties is necessary to alter a compact, or even one of its 
stipulations. ... If the violation of any single stipulation of a con- 
tract is decreed even by twenty-one states in a confederacy com- 
posed of twenty-two, the compact no longer exists, the confederacy 
is dissolved : the infraction of one article renders all the rest optional 
instead of obligatory: the majority usurps a power vested only in 
the entire body. Thus do confederacies terminate to be renewed 
through the miseries of a civil war. According to this view, the 
greatest possible majority even of the federal diet is not competent 
to suppress one single monastery. 

“Tt must not be inferred that this would bring us back to the 
times of clerical immunities. Not a monk need be withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction of the civil law. Should any one of them light up 
the torch of rebellion, he cannot plead that he is above the law 
which assigns the proper punishment for the crime, neither can he 
claim to be tried by other than the ordinary tribunals. These are 
privileges which the twelfth article of the federal compact has by 
no means guaranteed. If the monks perpetrate crimes, the law 
must pursue and punish them. But with regard to the convents— 
with regard to the institution itself—the very law declares that 
these are beyond its jurisdiction. Yet in the present case it is the 
institution itself that is held culpable. The monks are set at large 
and even pensioned ; the monastery alone is cited to judgment, or 
rather condemned without a trial!” 


This unanswerable reasoning, coming as it does from a 
Protestant source, will perhaps make an impression on minds 
reluctant to admit any arguments, however cogent, urged by 
a Catholic. With the hope of deepening that impression we 
shall quote two other Protestant journals. 


“ We too,” cries out the Gazette of Upper Germany, in its 191st 
number, “ we too disapprove of the suppression of the convents, for 
this simple reason, that it is an attack on the rights of property ; 
an act of injustice committed by a Protestant majority against a 
Catholic minority ; a shameful abuse of brute force overpowering 
the law; a crime which no consideration can justify. In our Ger- 
man simplicity we imagined that ‘freedom of worship’ should not 
be an empty phrase in regard to those who differ from us in reli- 
gion; we thought, and think, that it implies the right of being a 
Catholic in the way each individual chooses, and not merely accord- 
ing to the plan fashioned out for him by an executive council; and, 
consequently, that he may live either in the world or in the cloister, 
in solitude or in a community, exactly as his inclinations may lead, 
We maintain that religious freedom should not be the exclusive 
privilege of Protestants; but the right of all; the property of all; 

VOL, XII.—NO, XXIV. 30 
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in a word, that we should allow to others what we demand for our- 
selves.” 

The Protestant Gazette of Bale quotes this passage, and 
adds : 


‘“‘ When so many mercenary and profligate writers preach bigotry 
and tyranny in the name of learning and social progress, and call 
aloud for pillage and murder,* it is cheering to hear an honest voice 
raised in favour of freedom and justice. No one, assuredly, will 
accuse the Gazette of Upper Germany of defending the Catholics 
through party motives, or of being influenced by Jesuitism or ultra- 
montanism, yet it denounces the decrees of Argau against the 
monasteries, not only as a violation of our international laws, but 
as a profligate disregard of rights the most sacred and equitable.” 

Lastly, the Revue des deux Mondes, which, though not ex- 
actly a Protestant journal, looks coldly on Catholicism, hesi- 
tates not to declare that the decree of Argau was an evident 
infraction of the Federal Compact, and too unjust to meet 
the approbation of any reasonable man throughout Europe. 
* La violation du pacte fédéral était évidente, et le décret 
Argovien trop injuste pour qu'il pit étre approuvé par aucun 
homme raisonnable en Europe.” 

These extracts will prove that impartial writers, however 
opposed to the Catholic creed, condemn unhesitatingly the 
conduct of Argau, in despite of its precious manifesto. To 
all its accusations against the monks, those writers replied 
with the deputy of Uri, “ Punish the individuals, if guilty, but 
spare the convents guaranteed by your oaths and compact.” 

But were the monks in reality guilty? The memoir, the 
title of which we have prefixed to this article, follows the 
Argau statement step by step, and demonstrates, not by mere 
assertion, but by documentary evidence, that the charges 
against the monks and nuns are perfectly groundless. 





* We pee the “ Gazette,” alludes to such writers as those in the “ Dorf- 
zeitung,” published in Argau, who are not ashamed to write in the following 
strain: “The spirit of just vengeance must be evoked. The spirit of a 
Robespierre, of a Danton, of a Marat, already dyed in the blood of those 
scoundrels [the priests], must destroy the vermin, the nest of vipers, where- 
ever they can be found, throughout the length and breadth of the confede- 
ration; and having hanged them to the highest trees, let them proclaim this 
terrible truth: Woe to him who dares to insult the goddess of Liberty! A 
triple woe to you, aristocrats and priests, if civil war should ensue! But 
patience ; the poignard is already pointed at the throats of those wretches ; and 
if a general convulsion shall take place, it will be the duty of each brave con- 
federate to pursue the wretches, and plunge into them the dagger. We shall 
scarcely enjoy any peace until we blow into the air some thousands of those 
scoundrels.” This brutal diatribe was sent forth to the world in the year of 
grace 1841! ; 
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First, in regard to the convent of Muri, the government of 
Argau asserts that the tocsin was rung in the monastery on 
the night between the 10th and 11th of January, to incite the 
Catholics to the insurrection which broke out on the follow- 
ing day. ‘The memoir replies by a declaration, with the sig- 
nature of 175 individuals living in the neighbourhood, all of 
whom testify that the accusation is absolutely false. The 
government allege that Dr. Bauer, the ringleader of the insur- 
gents, was in the pay of the monastery; the monks indig- 
nantly deny it, and call for proof. The government accuses 
the monks, and one of them more especially, of having taken 
an active part in liberating the prisoners made by M. Waller, 
and in placing that gentleman under restraint; the monks 
prove that the accusation is so completely at variance with 
the fact, that the monk alluded to nearly lost his life in en- 
deavouring to quell the popular outbreak, and to defend M. 
Waller. The state paper of Argau pretends that the monks 
furnished provisions to the insurgents, and allowed their 
servants to join in the revolt, the memoir publishes the official 
demand of the neighbouring commune for rations—a demand 
legal in itself, and which they dared not disobey, and as to their 
servants, they show that out of seventy only four took part 
in the revolt, while many of them opposed the entrance of the 
insurgents into the monastery. As to the remaining accu- 
sation, that some shots were fired out of the crazy mortars 
preserved in the monastery as relics of antiquity, the monks 
admit the fact, but protest that this was done without the 
consent, and against the most positive orders of the abbot 
and his community. 

In regard to Lermetschweil, the memoir proves by au- 
thentic documents, that the abbess expressly forbade the men 
who were employed in the service of the nunnery to join in 
the revolt, and even commanded them not to appear abroad. 
Some obeyed, others left the grounds of the monastery after 
midday, but of their subsequent proceedings the nuns were 
completely ignorant. 

The monks of Wettingen are exonerated by the govern- 
ment itself from having taken an active part in the revolt; 
but then it is alleged their opinions were hostile to the estab- 
lished order of things! Men are therefore to be punished 
not only for their actions or words, but even for their opinions, 
by a government which boasts that it is not merely demo- 
cratic, but radical, in the fullest meaning of the word on the 
Continent. 

30? 
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As to Gnadenthal, it is proved that the servant accused in 
the government statement of having been seen amongst the 
insurgents, did not for a single moment quit the convent 
during the disturbances. His whole crime consisted in an 
offer to bet that no Catholic commune would accept the 
constitution. 

Nothing, however, can demonstrate so forcibly the hollow- 
ness of the Argovian cause, as the ground it takes against the 
monastery of Fahr. The government acknowledges that this 
convent was at too great a distance from the scene of the dis- 
turbances to have had any share in them, but it sapiently re- 
marks, that the convent, if it had been situated in the Catholic 
communes, would have been a focus of insurrection, and on the 
strength of this 7f, which in the present case was certainly 
anything but a peacemaker, the unfortunate nuns were driven 
from their habitation! Of all hateful things the hypocrisy 
of those who extol themselves as the advocates of the most 
unlimited freedom, and then act the part of tyrants towards 
all who will not coincide with them in opinion, is beyond 
question the most disgusting. 

Father Theodosius, the guardian of the Capuchins in Baden, 
is stigmatised as one of the leaders of the insurrection, and 
the only proof in support of this accusation is his absence 
from the convent on the 11th of January, and a conversation 
of his in Butzhein, on the 12th, in which he spoke of the 
events which took place on the preceding day,—as if these 
events must not have formed the staple of all conversation at 
the period. Now, we ask, is there a jury in any country who 
would convict a manon such inconclusive evidence? But 
granting for a moment that F. Theodosius was guilty, what 
sort of justice is that which would punish a whole class for 
the crime of one individual ? 

Lastly, the monastery of Maria Krénung is accused of sup- 
plying father Theodosius with money. ‘The assertion is de- 
nied, and the government is defied to prove it. 

Thus it is apparent that Argau violated the federal com- 

t, insulted many of its confederate states, and foreswore 
its plighted engagements, on pretexts which, when examined, 
prove to be utterly destitute of foundation. 

But to return to the diet. In its fourth session, in despite 
of the opposition of Argau, it was resolved, that a committee 
should be appointed to devise measures relative to the con- 
vents. This committee consisted of seven members; three 
from Catholic cantons, MM. Kopp of Lucerne, Schmid of 
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Uri, and d’Eglise of rg three from Protestant cantons, 
MM. Muralt of Zurich, Blosch of Berne, and Druey of 
Vaud ; and one from a mixed canton, M. Baumgartner of St. 
Gall. M. Neuhass, the head of the vorort, contrary to all 
precedent, was passed over, as a punishment for his violent 
and undignified partizanship displayed at the opening of the 
diet. 

On the 29th of March, M. Baumgartner presented to the 
diet the resolutions of the committee. Five out of its seven 
members, namely, the deputies of Zurich, Lucerne, Uri, Fri- 
burg, and St. Gall, proposed to the diet to declare the sup- 
pression of the convents incompatible with the Federal Com- 
pact. 2ndly. To request the state of Argau to adopt such 
measures as may relieve the federal authorities from the 
necessity of interfering to uphold the compact. 3rdly. To re- 
quest it also to hasten those measures, in order that they may 
be communicated to the vorort, and through it to the various 
cantons, towards the middle of May. 4thly. To declare, that 
in the event of Argau refusing to comply, the diet should 
reserve to itself the right of taking ulterior proceedings in the 
next ordinary session. And, lastly, to order the sale of the 
conventual property to be suspended until the definitive deci- 
sion of the diet. 

Two members of the committee dissented from the 
majority. The deputy of Berne declared that he was bound 
by his instructions to move an adjournment. The deputy of 
Vaud was willing that the diet should invite Argau to revise 
its decrees, but was opposed to any threat, or any declaration 
that the compact was broken. 

The advice of the majority prevailed; thirteen states voting 
in favour of it, four against it, five refusing to vote ; namely, 
for it—Zurich, Uri, Schwtz, Unterwald, Zug, Friburg, Valais, 
St. Gall, Neufchatel, Glaris, Schaffhausen, Grisons, Bale 
(town) half vote, Appenzell (interior) half vote; against it— 
Argau, Berne, Thurgau, Tesino; did not vote—Lucerne, 
Soleure, Geneva, Vaud, Bale (county) half vote, Appenzell 
(exterior) half vote. 

We insert this list that our readers may judge whether the 
Morning Chronicle is justified in talking of the chivalrous 
courtesy of the deputies of Vaud and Geneva towards an 
enemy. Even had they voted in favour of the convents, we 
could perceive in such an act no more than an honest desire of 
fulfilling their engagements and observing their oaths. To 
adhere to a solemn promise, ratified by an oath, is assuredly 
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neither chivalry nor courtesy. But in refusing to vote, as 
the Genevese and Vaudois deputies did, we for our parts can 
only see a mean shuffling, a sneaking paltering with con- 
science, a cowardly dishonesty, willing to wink at the frauds 
of others, white dreading to incur the responsibility of sharing 
in them. Whatever chivalry was displayed in all these pro- 
ceedings, belongs unquestionably to the Catholic cantons, 
when they indignantly rejected the almost proffered aid of 
Austria. 

On the 3rd of April a decree was framed in conformity 
with the decision of the majority : on the 5th Argau entered 
its protest, to which the diet paid no attention. A resolution, 
not to dissolve, but merely to adjourn, to be prepared to meet 
the course of events, was next carried, and then the deputy of 
Zurich made a fierce attack on the vorort, for the military 
assistance it had given the state of Argau in carrying out 
measures which had been just condemned. Zurich was sup- 
ported by the eloquent deputy of Uri, but the other members 
of the diet interposed, and terminated a session which threat- 
ened to excite the most angry passions. On the next day the 
sittings of the extraordinary diet were closed. 

In consequence of the federal decision, the grand council 
of Argau assembled, and after much deliberation adopted an 
address to the other cantons, bearing date the 13th of May, 
in which it is declared, that if the confederacy persists in its 
resolutions, Argau, anxious to prove that it never intended to 
violate the Federal Compact, will, as far as lies in its power, 
sacrifice its own opinions to the wishes of its confederates ; 
and, in the meantime, will provisionally suspend the sale of 
the conventual property, declaring that it always intended to 
appropriate the proceeds of the sale to pious purposes re- 
dounding to the common advantage of all Christians. 

This address proved unsatisfactory to all parties. The 
Catholics regarded it as a mere evasion, the Radicals (a very 
different sect of politicians from those who bear this name 
with us), blamed it as a commencement of concessions. The 
public mind became every day more agitated; the conduct of 
Argau, and the deplorable results likely to spring out of the 
question, forming the all-absorbing object of attention, when 
the ordinary diet opened on the fifth of July. 

The affair of the convents, after some formal arrangements, 
was resumed, and on the eighth of the month, M. Wieland, 
deputy from Argau, addressed the diet in a far more moderate 
tone than that which he had assumed in March. He con- 
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cluded by declaring that he confided the destinies of his 
canton to the wisdom of the assembled deputies. 

The deputy from the Protestant canton of Zurich replied, 
and, upbraiding M. Wieland’s it ee with trickery and 
evasion, proposed that Argau should be summoned to submit 
to the diet, before the end of the month, resolutions in con- 
formity to the Federal decree of the 3rd of April. In the 
next session this proposition was carried by fourteen votes, 
namely, those of Fasich, Lucerne, Uri, Schwtz, Unterwald, 
Friburg, Grisons, Valais, Zug, Schaffhausen, St. Gall, Glaris, 
Neufchatel, the half vote of Bale (town), and the half vote of 
Aapeeaels (interior). By this it will be seen that Lucerne 
no longer continued in its despicable neutrality. A change 
in its government having taken place at the revision of its 
constitution in May, the votes being in the proportion of ten 
to one in favour of men conspicuous for their attachment to 
religion: and this happy result originated in the indignation 
felt at the conduct of Argau. Indeed, lamentable as the 
suppression of the convents must be considered, the evil was, 
perhaps, more than counterbalanced by awaking in Lucerne 
and other cantons the Catholic mind from the indifference 
with which it allowed power to be vested in the hands of men 
whose chief study seemed directed to the destruction of all 
religion. Had the constitution of Soleure been revised after, 
and not before, the Argovian proceeding, it is almost certain 
that the same beneficial change which was effected in Lucerne, 
would have occurred in Soleure also. 

But if Lucerne assumed its proper position in front of the 
Catholic cantons, “ chivalrous Geneva,” on the other hand, 
openly sided with Argau. We should be glad, then, to learn 
on what grounds the Morning Chronicle attributes the revo- 
lution which broke out last November in that canton to the 
displeasure with which the bulk of its Protestant citizens 
regarded the forbearance of their deputies towards the con- 
vents. The association of the 3d of March, which succeeded 
in overthrowing the government of that petty state, was 
formed before the extraordinary diet was even opened: and 
so far from displaying anti-Catholic prejudices, the revolu- 
tionists constantly sought to conciliate the rural Catholic 
population, well aware that without their aid any attempts 
against the established government would prove abortive. 

In the discussions regarding the convents, no one had 
taken a more active part than M. Muheim, deputy from Uri. 
Before the opening of the ordinary diet he received several 
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anonymous communications threatening his life if he did not 
change his political conduct. But to such menaces, with the 
native fearlessness of his country, he paid no attention. 
However, on the day of his arrival in Berne to attend the 
diet, a petard was discovered attached to one of the windows 
of the house wherein he lodged, and a few nights after, about 
eleven o'clock, the hour in which the honourable deputy 
usually returned home, a tremendous explosion was heard in 
the same house, the windows were completely shattered, and, 
beyond all doubt, M. Muheim would have been assassinated, 
had he, according to custom, entered the corridor at the time. 
Providentially he was detained abroad that night beyond his 
usual hour. 

The grand council of Argau, in answer to the decree of the 
diet, resolved, on the 19th of July, by 108 votes against 68 : 
First, that all the convents of men, and the nunnery of 
Hermetschweil, which was implicated in the January insur- 
rection, should continue suppressed. Secondly, that the 
other nunneries should be restored, provided the nuns con- 
sented to adopt the necessary reforms. Thirdly, that, modi- 
fying a former decree, the property of the suppressed convents 
should be exclusively devoted to Catholic purposes, and to 
the support of the poor. Fourthly, that if these concessions 
were not deemed sufficient by the diet, they should be with- 
drawn, and that Argau, standing in its rights, would throw on 
that assembly all the responsibility of the serious consequences 
likely to result from rejecting them. This ultimatum was 
immediately transmitted to the diet: and, in communicating 
it, the deputy of Argau had the effrontery to assert, that the 
bishop of Bale and the secular clergy were not displeased at 
the suppression of the monasteries. The bishop instantl 
published in the newspapers an explicit denial of the trut 
of this assertion ; and shortly afterwards the chapters of Ba- 
den, Bremgarten, Mellingen, and Regensberg, sent through 
their diocesan an indignant protest against so foul an imputa- 
tion. 

Hitherto the suppression of the convents might on the 
whole have been attributed by the Catholics of Switzerland 
to the rapacity of a policical rather than to the fanaticism of 
a religious party. Indeed the generous warmth with which 
Zurich and Neufchatel had stood forward in defence of the 
convents, showed that a regard for solemn engagements was 
not confined to the Catholic cantons. But when the ultima- 
tum of Argau was published, the mass of Protestants began 
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to treat it as a question between the two religions. Numerous 
meetings were held in Zurich, Vaud, Glaris, and other can- 
tons, wherein resolutions were passed in favour of Argau. 
And, whether overawed by these proceedings, or dreading a 
civil war, the deputies of Zurich and Schaffhausen began to 
exhibit a vacillation contrasting most unfavourably with their 
former honourable and uncompromising assertion of the rights 
of their Catholic countrymen. 

From this period Zurich merely sought to effect a compro- 
mise, urging Argau to restore all the nunneries, and if 
possible one of the monasteries, and in this sense it voted on 
the 2d of last November,—a day on which the diet, after various 
adjournments, closed its sittings for the year. Several of the 
cantons, though deserted by Zurich, Glaris, and Schaffhausen, 
still voted for the re-establishment of all the suppressed 
houses. But in favour of this act of justice there were only 
ten votes and a half, namely, those of Lucerne, Uri, Unter- 
wald, Schwtz, Zug, Friburg, St. Gall, Valais, Grisons, Neuf- 
chatel, and the half vote of Appenzell (interior). For the order 
of the day,—in other words, for the ultimatum of Argau,— 
there were nine votes, namely, Berne, Argau, Thurgau, 
Vaud, Soleure, Glaris, Schaffhausen, Tesino, half vote of 
Appenzell (exterior), and half vote of Bale(county). Zurich 
and Geneva voted in the way already mentioned. The town 
of Bale did not vote. 

From this it will be perceived that the cause of justice had 
still a relative majority, the numbers being ten and a half to 
nine; but the constitution requires an absolute majority, or 
twelve votes to carry any proposition, and as such a majority 
could not be obtained, there was consequently no decision. 
Emboldened by this negative, but to them all-important, 
success, the partizans of Argau sought to dissolve the diet, 
thereby preventing the affair of the convents from being 
again brought under discussion; but, on the proposition of 

urich, it was resolved merely to adjourn it sine dve. 

It would be erroneous in the extreme to imagine that mat- 
ters can continue in this unsettled state. TheCatholic cantons 
think they can no longer trust the plighted engagements of 
those who should have been their brethren, but who have 
assumed the attitude of deadly foes. Argau and its abettors, 
on the other hand, dread that the Catholics may again obtain 
a majority in the diet; and to prevent this, threaten, through 
their organ, the Helvetie, a farther encroachment on the com- 
pact, or rather its utter annihilation, by depriving of their 
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proportion of votes the three primitive cantons—those very, 
cantons which formed the cradle of Swiss liberty, and around 
which are gathered the most glorious recollections of Swiss 
history. Those cantons, in self-defence, have had a con- 
ference with Lucerne and Zug, and though there has been no 
official account of their deliberations, it is currently reported 
that they contemplate a separation from the states in the 
Confederacy which exhibited such a profligate disregard for a 
sworn contract. If this should occasion a civil war, let not 
the partizans of Argau imagine that, because the Protestants 
compose three-fifths of the population, they will have an 
easy triumph. The countrymen of Tell, of Stauffacher, and 
of Winkelried, may not be able to bring into the field as 
large an array as their perjured opponents, but when the rude 
cow-horns of Uri or of Schwtz sounded to battle, as for many 
centuries in their poverty it had summoned them to prayer, 
the dauntless peasantry of the Waldstetten never counted 
the number of their adversaries, but strong in the justice of 
their cause, they bent a knee to the God of armies,* and then, 
arising in their majestic simplicity, they rushed forward to 
the fight, persuaded that men nurtured in toil, and contending 
for liberty and religion, must, in spite of any numerical 
inferiority, win a certain victory. And let the bloody fields 
of Mortgarten, of Sempach, and of Grandson, tell whether 
their confidence was ill-grounded. Nay, and it is more per- 
tinent to the matter in hand, when Zurich and Berne, at the 
disastrous epoch of the so-called Reformation, instigated by 
the fanatical harangues of Zwingli, sought to starve the 
primitive cantons into an apostacy from the faith of ages, the 
glorious battle of Cappel proved that numbers could not avail 
against the valour of Unterwald, Schwtz, and Uri. Times 
have certainly changed, and power has passed from the brave 
and honest to crouch at the feet of mere wealth, no matter 
how acquired; but, amidst every change, the heroism of the 
simple-minded inhabitants of these cantons is still as fearless, 
and as capable of preserving their mountain-fastnesses from 
being sullied by the invader’s tread, as on the day when they 
opposed their uncovered breasts against the mailed hordes of 
the Austrian Albert. Even so late as the year 1803, when 





* Before commencing the battle of Grandson, fought against the finest army 
of the day, the Swiss, according to their invariable custom, knelt down to utter 
a short but fervent prayer. “They ask pardon,” shouted out the Burgundians. 
“Yes, of God,” was the pithy observation of one well acquainted with their 
habits. 
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kings and emperors, and even three-fourths of the people of 
Switzerland, were crushed by the iron hoof of Napoleon’s 
despotism, did not this glorious peasantry defy his power, 
and combat his victorious legions four times their own 
number? Did they not, at the point of the bayonet, 
drive before them veterans covered with the laurels of many 
a triumph, and force from the French general ample con- 
cessions in favour of their beloved religion, of their honour, 
and of the freedom of their soil?* Men who withstood the 
tremendous hosts of Napoleon are not likely to be daunted 
by any force that Berne or Argau can employ. Contempsi 
Catalin gladios, non pertimesco tuos. 

But, if civil war shall break out, will Austria look idly on? 
Decidedly not: Switzerland is too important, in a military 
point of view, for Austria to stand on any ceremony, if 
that country be in danger of falling under the power of men 
who hate, with the malignity of fiends, every established 
government, and who have already proved how heedless they 
are of the most solemn engagements. If a war between the 
cantons should occur, many weeks will not elapse before 
fifty or sixty thousand Austrians will be thrown into the 





* The following extract from the work of a bigoted Protestant, Simond, in 
his “ Essai Historique,” details the heroic efforts of the Swiss belonging to the 
three primitive cantons, in the battle of Mortgarten; where, by a curious coin- 
cidence, they fought under the command of Aloys Reding, a descendant of that 
Reding who Jed their ancestors to victory on the same spot nearly five centuries 
before. “The women of Schwtz,” he writes, “ worked through the entire night 
of the 1st of May, dragging up the cannon over rocks and precipices, and pre- 
paring fascines: many of them carrying a child in the left arm while they 
aboured with the right. Fires burned on all the mountains. There was un- 
interrupted fighting at Mortgarten and the neighbourhood of Arth on the first 
and second of May. A militia, composed of peasants and shepherds, notwith- 
standing repeated attacks, beat off on every point troops of the line four times as 
numerous; and, becoming assailants in turn, several times broke the opposite 
ranks at the point of the bayonet. The loss of the French was ten times as 
great as that of the Swiss, for the aim of the peasantry in those cantons is deadly. 
But the loss of the Swiss, though comparatively trifling, was irreparable ; a few 
more such victories, and they would have been annihilated. For four days they 
had scarcely snatched a moment’s rest, or taken a morsel of food. Many of 
their posts had to be intrusted to women. Under these circumstances, the French 
general offered them the free exercise of their religion and the preservation of 
their arms, and engaged to bind himself and his army never to enter on their 
soil, provided they would accept the Helvetic constitution, Many wanted to 
make no concession ; others, compassionating their wives and children, were 
willing to come to an agreement while it was still time. The general assembly, 
held on the fourth, was very stormy ; blood was nearly shed ; but at last a large 
majority decided in favour of the conditions offered by the Frenchman, and 
peace was signed on the fifth.” 
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heart of Switzerland. And then how will France act? 
M. Guizot, guided by higher principles than the personal 
considerations and mean timidity which the Morning Chronicle 
thinks proper to ascribe to him, has repeatedly intimated to 
the Swiss his disapproval of the conduct of Argau. Yet 
France can scarcely allow Austria to occupy Switzerland, or 
to gain an exclusive ascendancy in her councils. Trifling as 
superficial sneerers may deem the suppression or re-establish- 
ment of convents, the question regarding those in Argau may 
ere long convulse the whole of Europe. We are informed 
by the public journals that, during the winter, diplomacy has 
been busily engaged in endeavouring to bring about an ami- 
cable arrangement,—an arrangement which can be based 
only on the strict fulfilment of the Federal Compact, and 
consequently on the restoration of the convents. To those 
engaged in this good work we wish every success; but if, 
contrary to our most ardent desires, war shall break out, then 
do we firmly trust in the goodness of an all-ruling Providence, 
that the perjurers will not be suffered to triumph, and that 
the true-hearted honesty that relied implicitly on the awful 
appeal made to the name of the Almighty will not be van- 
quished in the conflict. 





Art. VII.—Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider 
the steps to be taken for Restoration of the Standards of 
Weight and Measure. (Presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament, by command of Her Majesty.) Dated December 
21, 1841. 


W HICH is heaviest, a pound of gold, or a pound of feathers? 

When this question is put, the answerer generally 
imagines that it is much the same as to ask, which is longest, 
two feet of stone or two feet of brick? and so he puts on such 
a look as a man gives who is above being mystified, and 
replies, Both are the same, to be sure. Both ought to be the 
same, no doubt; but for all that, a pound of feathers has 7000 
grains, and a pound of gold only 5760, and thereby hangs a 
tale, which began to be told in Magna Charta, has been con- 
tinued in acts of parliament and blue books, and is not yet 
finished. We hope the volume before us is one of the last 
chapters. 
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The advantages of our present system of weights and mea- 
sures, and of their relation to the coinage, are, doubtless, not 
inconsiderable: it has a tendency to raise talent to its proper 
place in society, by enabling the sharp to cheat the dull, and 
both to indulge a proper national feeling, by doing such 
foreigners as find their way to this country. In the next place, 
by requiring frequent alteration, it exhibits the precise and 
business-like mode in which the legislature carries on its 
duties. Ithas even served the ends of science, by registering 
upon the political history of the country the precipitation of 
philosophers, and promoted education, by making arithmetic 
a study containing distinctions almost as nice and varied as 
those of the law. In spite of all this, we mean to advocate 
a gradual change, on grounds which it is the object of the 
present article to develope. 

The best system of measures (under which term we include 
measures, weights, and coinage, measures of space, measures 
of weight, measures of value) is that which is most easily 
understood, and most easily practised, whenever the former is 
also the latter. In cases where the most intelligible thing is 
not the most practicable, or the most practicable is not the 
most intelligible, it becomes matter of consideration which 
is to be abandoned, or whether a middle course may not 
be advantageously taken. These points are the only ones 
which would suggest themselves, if a system had to be formed 
for a people hitherto without measures, and on them the fol- 
lowing considerations immediately occur. 

The system of arithmetic is supposed to be settled. No 
one in his senses ever seriously proposed any other basis of 
number except ten. If it had happened that twelve had been the 
number of fingers appointed to each individual of the human 
race, undoubtedly some advantages would have resulted in 
the art of computation: but, as it is, ten is the number on 
which all civilized nations have fashioned their modes of 
reckoning, in every period of written history; and a change 
would be such a sacrifice as no generation will ever make for 
posterity. Counting, then, by tens, and having names for 
the several collections as they arise, the rule of clear compre- 
hension is, measure as you count, that is, whenever you stop 
in the reckoning, and give a name to the collection of num- 
bers obtained, stop in the measurement, and give a name to 
the collection of things measured. This, the decimal system, 
is the one which was adopted by the French at the revolution 
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of 1792, when the whole country had forgotten that there 
were such things as habits and associations, and when, if men 
could have walked upside down, nothing would have looked 
like republican virtue and hatred of tyrants that had not its 
nose on the ground and its two feet up inthe air. But the habits 
and associations demanded a hearing; and, though they could 
not get it in the assembly, they succeeded so well by their 
private influence, being unguillotinable, that the new system 
failed altogether. But it is worth noting, that even in the 
French revolution, no one proposed counting otherwise than 
by tens, a practice which we therefore conclude to be more 
deeply rooted in humanity than religion, morals, decency, or 
rights of property. As decided conservatives, then, in the 
matter of weights and measures, that is, from the moment 
when we shall have got something worth the conserving, we 
recommend the consideration of the decimal system, well 
knowing that, upon such consideration, the decimal system 
will recommend itself; and once adopted, will never disappear. 

We suppose ourselves writing for those who have hardly 
ever carried their thoughts to the subject, and who may not 
perhaps be aware of the effect of a decimal reckoning. Let 
us take, for instance, the French coinage: ten centimes make 
one decime, ten decimes one franc. Let the cost of an article 
be 4 francs, 53 centimes the metre; or one metre costs 4.53 
francs, or 4 franes, 5 decimes, 3 centimes. If one metre cost 
4.53 francs, how much do 11 metres, 4 decimetres, and 7 
centimetres cost, the decimetre being the tenth part of a metre, 
the centimetre the tenth part of a decimetre. The whole 
question is solved as follows :— 


11.47 
4.53 





3441 
5735 
4588 





51.9591 answer—51 frances, 9 dec. 
5 cent. .91 of a cent. 


Now let us take a similar question in English weights and 
measures. If one yard cost 4s. 53d., how much do 11 yards 
133 inches cost? 
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Undoubtedly the arithmetical sagacity which is acquired 
by habit will, in many cases, suggest abbreviations of such 
operations as the preceding. But, in the first place, the same 
thing is true of the decimal system ; anda well practised head, 
with an easy system, will outstrip the same with a difficult 
one, as much as the beginner in the former will outstrip the 
beginner in the latter. In the second place, there is no mode 
of computing so clumsy, of which it may not be said that 
practice and ingenuity will do something towards compensat- 
ing its defects. The fair way to judge of systems is to com- 
pare the ordinary modes of proceeding, which can be used in 
all cases, and in which the process is purely mechanical. The 
difference between the preceding processes, striking as it is, 
hardly represents the saving of trouble and complexity due to 
the decimal system, which has no processes except those of 
ordinary numbers, and in which the complicated questions 
gain even more in proportion than the easy ones. 

How much trouble should people be willing to take for the 
sake of their posterity ? Onthe answerto this question depends, 
in some degree, the force of arguments for the introduction of 
any novelty in weights and measures. There are those who 
will say—It will last our time; what have we to do with pos- 
terity, except to make war for them, and leave them to pay 
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the bill? Have we not always treated those who worked for 
succeeding generations with contempt, and are we now to put 
ourselves out of the way for the benefit of those whose busi- 
ness it will be to take care of themselves as we have done? 
Whenever any measure is proposed which is to do lasting 
good at the expense of some present inconvenience, hundreds 
of voices are raised against it out of mouths which would be 
clamorous against any father of a family, who should act 
towards his own children on the principle which they incul- 
cate on the government, in relation to the children of all. 
Every impediment is final; and “I see a difficulty” conveys 
an absolute prohibition. If there were a public which would 
weigh the good against the evil, and, making allowance for 
the time each lasts, balance the account and decide accord- 
ingly, there would be no need of lengthened arguments in 
favour of a total revision of weights, measures, and coinage. 
As soon as the decimal system was pointed out, it would be 
an immediate conclusion that its introduction must be com- 
passed, and the only question would be, what is the mode in 
which this great change can be brought about, in such a man- 
ner as to secure the success of the attempt, and to give the 
least present inconvenience. But there is no such public, 
and there must be another inquiry, namely, What is the most 
practicable compromise between the desire to work good for 
‘those who are to be, and the necessity of conciliating the self- 
ishness of those who are? And the answer we believe to be 
as follows :—The coinage can be decimalized in a manner so 
gradual, that little if any inconvenience will result; and those 
who would now oppose any attempt to alter the weights and mea- 
sures will be among the first to demand the extension of the deci- 
mal system, as soon as they have felt its advantage in their ex- 
perience of its effect upon the arithmetic of money. We state 
at once the precise plan which has been often proposed, in 
order to prevent the reader from imagining that he is to con- 
template an enormous amount of change; and, before pro- 
ceeding farther, we shall point out, in a manner level with the 
humblest capacity, the mode of making the change. 

1. The gold coinage is to be altogether untouched. The 
sovereign, or pound, is to continue as at present; so that the 
common phrases, “a hundred a year,” “a thousand a year,” 
&c., are to convey precisely the same impressions as they now 
do. This is an important point: it would be a serious incon- 
venience, without adequate benefit, if the standard coin by 
which gross sums are reckoned were to undergo any large 
alteration. 
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u. Of the silver coinage, nothing need go but the half- 
crown, and nothing need be introduced into it, except a coin 
of two shillings. ‘The former should be first withdrawn gra- 
dually, and the latter issued as they are wanted. The two- 
shilling coins must have a name, and a new name; for there 
never was a two-shilling coin, that we can find, at any period. 
At least, it must have a new name for the present article ; 
for such is the perverseness of humanity, that if we were to 
say, let us be allowed for a moment, to call two shillings a 
noble, an angel, a mark, or a royal, it would be answered “ No, 
these never stood for two shillings; we can’t have such a 
decimal coinage as that.” And if we were to say, let us, for 
our present purpose, call it an 2, we should be asked if we 
wanted an algebraical coinage, or if an unknown quantity was 
to be one of our coins. Well, then, we look through a table 
of the coins current in 1696, when there were eleven silver, 
and from thirty to forty gold coins in actual use, and we find 
that no one of them was called a cross. Let us, then, be per- 
mitted to suppose a new coin of two shillings marked with a 
cross, and called after its mark, a thing which happened in 
the case of the spur, the crown, the angel, and other coins. 
We shall then have the principle of decimal division intro- 
duced into the silver coinage; for a pound will be ten crosses 
of two shillings each. 

It may, perhaps, be asked why we propose to call in the 
half-crown at this period. The answer is, that as it would be 
useless to issue more silver than is actually wanted, it would 
be a long operation to introduce the two-shilling coin, or cross, 
pro re naté. Some coin of higher value than the shilling is 
convenient; the half-crown at present supplies this con- 
venience : and the government, by making an effort to call in 
the half-crowns, say in the course of one year, and issuing 
the crosses, would expedite the ultimate state of things in a 
manner which would occasion no inconvenience to any one, 
Of course, no one will suppose that we mean the cross to be 
issued in ewchange for the half-crown; the latter is to be 
replaced by two shillings and sixpence, or by a cross and 
sixpence. 

ut. The next operation will make the reader smile, perhaps: 
it must be the introduction of'a coin of the value of teopence 
halfpenny, every thing else remaining the same. It should 
not be done until people have got a little accustomed to the 
cross, and have wagged their tongues well against the whole 
measure. This coin of twopence-halfpenny, or ten farthings, 
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the use of which will presently be seen, may be thus illus- 
trated. -All the world knows that every tradesman of proper 
principle, when he has to give a customer copper in change 
for his silver, wraps up the abomination in paper, that neither 
the eyes nor the fingers of his genteel chap* may be offended. 
Let the unlearned buyer, instead of troubling himself about 
decimals, imagine that government is growing as genteel as 
the world at large, and has tied up a number of brown paper 
parcels, with twopence-halfpenny in each. These coins must 
also have a name—a monosyllable, if possible. Let us ima- 
gine them marked with a star, and named accordingly. A 
difficulty will certainly arise as to the material. Copper will 
not do, for our stars are to show themselves in the face of day, 
and to be handed by the finest pastry-cook in Regent-street 
to the highest lord who can eat a bun. When the penny 
postage was gained, and it was announced that until the stamps 
could be got ready, payment in money would be received at 
the offices, the morning journal which, as is well known, 
represents the feelings of the more refined among the pastry- 
cooks, perfumers, &c., exclaimed, in a burst of mortification, 
“So, then, for some months to come, every one who takes a 
letter to the post-office must go with a penny between his 
fingers!” The opinion of counsel, when taken, turned out 
to be, that the pre-payment would be legal even if the penny 
were deposited in the breeches’ pocket, and not produced 
until the post-office keeper had got the letter between his 
fingers ; so that the anguish of the editor was soothed: but he 
never smiled until he saw the collection of negroes, elephants, 
and quakers, by which the British empire proposed to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the pence of its subjects; and then he 
could not help himself. Such being the opposition to be 
expected, it is important that the star should be a respectable 
coin ; and as it can hardly be all silver, there must be as much 
silver in it as will justify a tradesman in handing it across 
the counter uncovered. The French have for many years 
had a mixture which they call di//on, in which a coin of a very 
convenient size, what between silver and copper, represents 
two sous. Now here we want to have a coin of twopence- 
halfpenny ; so that a coin of the same size as the French two- 
sous piece, or a little larger, would, at the value just men- 
tioned, contain a very respectable allowance of silver, and 








* We are above slang: but this word is English, and means a customer; 
literally, one who changes with another. 
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with an amount of alloy which would, even were its size not 
sufficient, make it perfectly distinguishable from the sixpence. 
Some might, perhaps, recommend a ring-shaped coin, of silver 
of the usual purity. If this could be well managed, no doubt 
it would be very legible; but we are afraid that the English 
public would with difficulty be persuaded to believe that a 
wing could be a coin. However this may be, since a decimal 
currency will come, and a coin of ten farthings is a necessary 
part of it, the difficulty will be got over, and the coin required 
will be introduced. 

We have now come to the second stage of the operation: 
the word decimal has not been heard ; crosses of two shillings 
have been made to take the place of the halfcrown, and two- 
penny-halfpenny stars have been superadded to the copper 
coinage. Now five stars make a shilling and a halfpenny ; 
ten stars make a cross and a penny. It will not be very 
difficult to reckon by stars; for the halfcrown has already 
habituated us to the multiples of two and a half. But mul- 
tiple is a mathematical word, and heaven help the coinage 
which needs either mathematical words or ideas. What 
we mean is this,— 


2 halferowns make 5s. 2 stars make 5d. 

3 halferowns make 7s. 6d. 3 stars make 74d. 

4 halfcrowns make 10s. 4 stars make 10d. 

5 halfcrowns make 12s. 6d. 5 stars make 124d.: 


And so on. In adjusting the prices of goods, shillings and 
stars would become common; and in giving change upon 
purchases of any but the most trivial kind, the new coin 
would to a great extent supersede the use of copper alto- 
gether. Let this state of things continue but a little while, 
and it would be found out that five stars to a shilling and a 
halfpenny is a nuisance, and that it would be an excellent 
thing if it could be altered so that five stars should be exactly 
a shilling, and ten stars a cross. 

tv. This brings us to the last step of the process, the only 
one which needs a legislative enactment. An act of par- 
liament must provide, that, from and after a certain date, the 
copper coinage shall be lowered in nominal value four per 
cent, so that fifty farthings shall be considered as one shilling, 
instead of forty-eight, and a hundred farthings as one cross, 
instead of ninety-six; the penny remaining at four farthings. 
So trifling is this change that it will not be necessary to alter 
the copper coinage at all; for the penny is already intrinsi- 
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cally worth little more than a halfpenny ; and if the value of 
the copper were any consideration, the usual fluctuations in 
the price of that metal would alone do more than the pro- 
posed change in the coinage. The utmost wrong that could 
be done in contracts between one man and another would be 
as follows :— 

In debts not exceeding 1s., 4 per cent. in favour of the debtor. 

~» 2s., 2 per cent. me 

3s., 14 per cent. ER 

. 4s., 1 per cent. ss 
It being always supposed that copper is not a legal tender above 
one shilling. 

In exchange for this disadvantage, which would not be 
heard of in a week, we should have the following table of 
money :— 

1 pound, 10 crosses, 20 shillings, 100 stars, 1000 farthings. 
1 cross, 2 shillings, 10 stars, 100 farthings. 

1 shilling, 5 stars, 50 farthings. 

1 star, 10 farthings. 


The money of account would be pounds, crosses, stars, and 
farthings; but the complete table, embracing every coin, 
would be as follows :— 

1 | pound. 
10 1 | cross. 
20 2} 1 | shilling. 
40 4| 2 1 | sixpence.* 
100] 10] 5 | 22] 1 | star. 








250] 25]123] 6 24] 1 | penny. 
500} 50] 25 {125} 5 | 2] 1 | halfpenny. 
1000 | 100] 50 | 25 | 10 | 4] 2] 1 | farthing. 








This table is disfigured by fractions in four places, but so 
it must be. There would be little use in calling in the pence 
and halfpence and providing a plentiful supply of farthings, 
contemporaneously with the enactment above mentioned ; for 
four farthings would still continue to be, in name, a penny. 
The public would soon find out its own remedy ; namely, to 
reckon in stars and farthings instead of in pence; precisel 
the thing to which the measure is intended to lead. If the 
supply of pence were checked and that of farthings increased, 
the result would be accelerated. 





* This coin would be no longer sixpence, but sixpence-farthing, or twenty- 
five farthings. It would be in vain to new-name it; that is beyond the power 
of a government. 
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The immediate effect of the decimal coinage must be con- 
sidered in two ways; relatively to old and new transactions. 
With respect to the latter, there would be an immediate view 
of the promised land. The pound sterling being the unit, the 
decimal point would separate the fractions; thus £26°813 
would mean £26. 8c. 1s. 3f, or 26 pounds, 8 crosses, 1 star, 
3 farthings. To try the new coinage in a way which every 
one will understand, we take a bill of parcels from a well- 
known book of arithmetic (Bonnycastle’s), as follows :— 


241 Ib. of green tea at 12 6 perlb. £15 6 3 
114 Ib. of bohea ott ~« 417 9 
35# lb. of best hyson » 13 10 “ 2414 64 
17 Ib. of coffee » 4 6 ~ 316 6 
25 Ib. of good loaf sugar ,, 1 O01 ,, 1 6 OF 
137 lb. of moist sugar a Si, 417 O8 
12. cakes of chocolate » 4 6 percake 214 O 
19 Ib. of raisins » 1 2 perlb. i 2 2 
64 Ib. of cocoa » &§1 1 411 


£59 19 2h 


Now to most of our readers, the idea of going through all 
this would be almost as great a shock to their nerves as would 
be the drinking of the 244]bs. pounds of green tea above- 
mentioned at a sitting. They would try the several steps by 
ordinary multiplication, or rather would imagine they were 
to be so tried, and would trust to us for the correctness of 
the results. Now we will deal fairly with them: bad as 
our system is, it is not so bad as they would make it. An 
expert man of business would use the rule called practice, but 
which ought perhaps rather to be called theory; for of all 
the rules of arithmetic, it is the one in which the choice of 
details depends upon quick perceptions and knowledge ready 
for use by habit; all the others are mechanical. Hence the 
reason why, of the four furies of arithmetic, practice is the 
one which carries the whip of snakes; it drives to madness, 
while the others only vex and puzzle. Orestes himself, if 
shut up in a room with 353 of best hyson at 13s. 10d. to 
compute, and only ill-practised practice to do it by, would 
have wished himself back again on his bed, with nothing 
worse than the fiends of his own mythology to trouble him, 
and a chorus to sing to him when he was out of breath. But 
even to practised computors, a decimal coinage would work a 
considerable simplification in the preceding question ; which 
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we now translate, as it would stand after the alteration, taking 
the prices to the nearest farthing. 


242 Ib. of green tea at £ °625 per lb. £15°3125 





114 Ib. of bohea | 425g 4°8875 
352 Ib. of best hyson a 691 _ —Cy,, 24°7033 
17 Ib. of coffee ” 2256 (Cy, 3°825 
25 = Ib. of good loaf sugar ,, 052 _~—=C«ssy, 1°300 
137 Ib. of moist sugar _,, 035, 4795 
12 cakes of chocolate __,, 225 per cake 2°700 
19 Ib. of raisins ” ‘058 per lb. 1°102 
64 lb. of cocoa e 191 _ ~C,, 1:2415 
£59°8668 


By £°625 we understand a fraction of a pound, made up of 
6 crosses (two shillings each), 2 stars (5d. of the former coin- 
age, less four per cent.), and 5 farthings (five farthings of 
the former coinage, less four per cent). The process in the 
first line is multiplying 625 by 243, and marking off four 
figures for fractions (a slight knowledge of decimal fractions 
is indispensable). We do not give these processes, because 
we do not wish the reader to imagine that he steps at once 
into the full use of a decimal system without any trouble; 
let him then imagine that there is a little for him to do, and, 
if unused to the subject, he will be sure to fancy it is some- 
thing more than it will really turn out to be. The first 
answer means 15 pounds, 3 crosses, 1 star, 2 farthings, and 
5-tenths of a farthing: it is one of the advantages of this 
system that the uttermost fraction of a farthing comes with 
the rest without any trouble at all. The small difference 
in the final results arises from its being impossible to express 
all prices under the old system exactly in terms of the new. 

There is one of the preceding items in which there is a 
positive loss by the change of system: namely, the twelve 
cakes of chocolate at 4s. 6d. a cake. Since dozens give shil- 
lings for pence, the answer is at once fifty-four shillings, or 
£2 14s. But the loss is only a transfer, and on a much 
greater scale of gain: for tens, hundreds, thousands, &c. are 
reckoned by mere inspection in a decimal system. The pub- 
lishers, who reckon by multiples of 250, will be placed in 
such a state of luxury that they ought to be na to pay 
a tax for it. Suppose, for example, that the cost price of 
one thousand five hundred copies of a work is £894:373, 
then three thousand would cost £1788°746, one thousand 
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would cost £596-249, and the price of each copy is £°596249, 
or 5 crosses, 9 stars, 6 farthings, 2-tenths, 4-hundredths, and 
9-thousands of a farthing. But enough of the advantages of 
the decimal system established, of which hardly any one doubts : 
we proceed to consider the connexion of the new system with 
the old, in matters of reference. 

Proper tables would no doubt be published, by which any 
fraction of a pound in the old system could at once be 
reckoned in the new. These tables need not be very exten- 
sive, for a little card, which could be carried in the waistcoat 
pocket, would contain all that is necessary. The following 
is one sample of such a card. 





Farthing. 


Half-penny. 


3 Farthings. | 





0041666 
0083333 


mee 


0010416 
0052083 
0093750 





0020833 
0062500 
0104166 


0031250 
0072916 
0114583 





0125000 
0166666 
0208333 


0135416 
0177083 
0218750 


0145833 
0187500 
0229166 


0156250 
0197916 
0239583 





0250000 
0291666 


~10| ones wrHo| 


0260416 
0302083 


0270833 
0312500 


0281250 
0322916 





0364583 


0406250 
0447916 
0489583 


3 Farthings.| 


0343750 


0385416 
0427083 
0468750 


Farthing. 


0333333 


0375000 
0416666 
0458333 


| 0354166 


| 0395833 
| 0437500 
0479166 


Half-penny. 








= Swle~ralane|w-o| 





od 
m— OO] 





























This table will enable us to turn any fraction of a pound at 
present used into the fraction of a decimal coinage, and to any 
degree of accuracy. For example, suppose it required to 
express 32/. 17s. 94d. in decimal coinage, so accurately that 
not a farthing shall be lost in repeating it ten million of 
times. First, 36/. 17s. is 36°85/., since 16s. is eight crosses, 
and one shilling is five stars. Under 94d. we find 0395833, 
and the last figure is always to be repeated as many times as 
may be wanted. We have then— 


£32 17s. Od. is £32°85 


dd. is L *039583333333, &c. 
32 17s. 93d. is £32°889583333333, &c. 


which for common purposes would be 32 pounds, 8 crosses, 
8 stars, 9 farthings. To take this a million of times, remove 
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the point of separation six figures to the right, which gives 
32889583°333333/. &c. 32889583 pounds, 3 crosses, 3 stars, 
3 farthings. Even if a decimal coinage should not be obtained, 
this table should come into universal use with our present 
system; for, allowing six shillings for the three crosses, and 
the rest being ‘03333, &c. we see it under eightpence in the 
table. There is no mode of finding that 32/. 17s. 93d. 
repeated a million of times gives 32889583/. 6s. 8d. so easy 
as the one we have just practised; so that, in fact, even 
without the establishment of a decimal coinage in practice, it 
is more easy to go into it in theory, to work the question 
there, and to return the answer into the existing denomi- 
nations, than to remain in those denominations and proceed in 
the usual way. This is what, in fact, the mathematician 
always does, and it is a disinterested step on his part to try to 
persuade the public into a decimal coinage, since he is thereby 
endeavouring to level a distinction which raises him above 
the ordinary computer, and to destroy the monopoly of a 
useful art, of which he has now the sole benefit. But instead 
of using a table, he has recourse to a rule which enables him 
to effect his object at once, and in his head. 

This is the most simple mode of introducing the decimal 
system without destroying either the pound or the shilling. 
One new thing is learnt at a time: first, to use coins of two 
shillings ; secondly, to use coins of twopence-halfpenny ; 
thirdly, to count twelvepence-halfpenny to the shilling, or 
sixpence farthing to the sixpence. The pence and half- 
pence may afterwards drop out gradually, and be supplied 
by half-stars of five farthings each; but at first it might 
be wise to retain the well-known combinations of two and 
four farthings. 

The commissioners, with whose report we have headed this 
article, decidedly recommend the change. Their words are 
as follows: “ We beg leave to invite the attention of the 
government to the advantage and the facility of establishing 
in this country a decimal system of coinage. In our opinion, 
no single change which it is in the power of a government to 
effect in our monetary system, would be felt by all classes as 
equally beneficial with this, when the temporary inconve- 
niences attending the change had passed away. ‘The facility 
consists in the interposing between the sovereign (or pound) 
and the shilling, a new coin equivalent to two shillings (to be 
called by a distinctive name): of considering the farthing, 
which now passes as the 54, part of a pound, as the 5455 part 
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of that unit; and of circulating, besides these principal mem- 
bers of a decimal coinage, other coins of values bearing a 
simple relation to them, including coins of the same value as 
the present shilling and sixpence. We do not feel ourselves 
at liberty farther to enter into this subject ; but we have felt 
it imperative on us to advert to it, because no circumstance 
whatever would contribute so much to the introduction of a 
decimal scale in weights and measures, in those respects in 
which it is really useful, as the establishment of a decimal 
coinage.” 

But supposing it to be granted that a decimal coinage 
would be useful in accounts, how would it work in relation to 
that numerous class of society in which written accounts are 
not kept to any great extent, but in which’ there are numbers 
of small and easy transactions. With regard to these transac- 
tions, it is to be remembered that in computation the shilling 
is already not much used. Under one-and-sixpence we reckon 
by pence—thirteenpence, fourteenpence, &c. not a shillin 
and a penny, a shilling and twopence, &c. The trouble 
would arise in learning how to give change for a shilling, the 
rule being, give a halfpenny more than under the old plan. 
This inconvenience would not last long, for the coin of two- 
pence-halfpenny would gradually be taking the place of the 
penny in computation, and even the money of account of the 
poorer classes would undergo a change. We have always 
observed that persons of learning and science are more fearful 
for the unlearned than they are for themselves, and very apt 
to raise difficulties for them. Let any one now propose to 
give twelvepence-halfpenny for a shilling to every one who 
will take a part in very cheap goods, and calculate the change 
for himself. Does any one imagine that the shop would not 
be crowded? or would any be found who made a difficult 
about the financial part of the operation? Would not almost 
every one be able in five minutes to mancuvre his sixpence, 
his shilling, his halfcrown, or his halfsovereign, properly ? 
An explanation of the decimal coinage, price one farthing, 
would be circulated by authority, and twenty others by the 
vendors of ballads, at the same time. It is fair to admit that 
in small transactions the ignorant would gain nothing, and 
lose a mere trifle, by the immediate operation of the decimal 
system: indirectly they would gain much; for they might 
learn to become accurate accomptants by acquiring a know- 
ledge of common arithmetic only: but the ultimate advantage 
would be more theirs than that of their betters in wealth and 
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education. The commissioners have well observed that 
nothing would contribute so much to the introduction of the 
decimal scale into weights and measures as the establishment 
of a decimal coinage. We go farther, and say that it would 
be idle to attempt the former without first achieving the 
latter; and that, the latter being once established, the former 
would be forced upon the government by the people them- 
selves. 

Let us suppose a decimal coinage once fairly established : 
people would soon feel to their cost that all questions were 
irksome and difficult in which weights and measures were 
employed, when compared with those into which money only 
entered. Why, they would ask, should it be so easy to com- 
pute three months interest upon 176°712/. at 8} per cent., and 
so difficult to find the price of 13cewt. 71lbs. 120z. at *163/. 
per pound. If the pound were divided into ten ounces, and 
the ounce into ten drachms, it would be then obvious that for 
every cross, which a pound weight costs, the ounce costs 
a star, and the drachm a farthing. But, not to give instances 
which involve new and untried names, let every one remember 
how much our present system facilitates calculation, in all 
matters which are sold by the dozen. Fifty shillings a dozen 
is fifty pence a piece, and one-and-threepence a piece is 
fifteen shillings a dozen. Now if a purely decimal system 
were introduced, this same species of convenience would 
become universal. ‘Take the French system for instance, in 
which the metre is divided into ten decimetres of ten centi- 
metres each; and the franc into ten decimes of ten centimes 
each. If a metre cost 13°92 francs, or 13 francs, 9 decimes, 
2 centimes, then a decimetre costs 1°392 francs, or 1 franc, 
3 decimes, 952; centimes; while a centimetre costs ‘1392 francs, 
or 1 decime, 3 =%2, centimes. Now let us take our English 
system: let paving cost 13/. 17s. 4d. the pole of 54 yards, how 
much is that per yard, how much per foot, how much per 
inch? Each of these questions demands a calculation, and 
need demand none. Look at the difference of the two, and 
say whether the ultimate introduction of the decimal system 
be not worth trying for. 

But when the question comes to be canvassed, and when 
the opposing party looks about for arguments to strengthen 
its case, it will find a great triumph in the fact that the 
mathematicians themselves, in the only mode of measurement 
over which they have entire control, have not considered it 
expedient to adopt the decimal arithmetic. The reckoning 
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of astronomers is by degrees, minutes, and seconds, in which 
360 degrees*are a revolution, sixty minutes a degree, and 
sixty seconds a minute. The ground of triumph, however, 
can be soon destroyed. Astronomy is a science in which 
constant comparison of the present and the past is requisite: 
if it were the same in mercantile affairs, no one would think 
a decimal coinage endurable. It only happens now and then 
that a transaction of ten years back need be referred to: but 
the astronomer must be in frequent communication, directly 
or indirectly, with Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Tycho Brahé, Flam- 
steed, &c. &c., not to mention more modern names. And 
not only the results, but the methods, which are contained in 
sexagesimally written books, must be studied in all time to 
come; or at least it would take two hundred years to get 
over that inconvenience in matters of astronomy, which may 
be amply done in ten years in matters of business, and ninety- 
nine parts out of a hundred of which will be conquered in one. 
Now, though posterity has its claims, yet it may fairly be 
doubted whether we ought to inconvenience ourselves and 
six generations to come, in order that those who succeed may 
reap the benefit. 

Another objection would be, that we should lose the aliquot 
divisions of the existing pound, which are certainly very con- 
venient. But then it is to be remembered that in the new 
computations one farthing is as easy to be introduced as any 
other denomination; while it is well known that those aliquot 
parts of a pound which require farthings are very seldom, if 
ever, used. It is not 960 and 1000 which are thus to be 
compared, as to their divisors; but 240 and 1000: and these 
two numbers have not very different numbers of divisors. 


Divisors of 240 | 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 5, 10, 20, 40, 80, 15, 30, 60, 120 
Divisors of 1000 | 1, 2, 4, 8, 5, 10, 20, 40, 25, 50, 100, 200, 125, 250, 500 


We lose then in the proposed system, 3, 6, 12, 15, 16, 24, 30, 
48, 60, 80, 120; and gain, 25, 50, 100, 125, 200, 250, 500. 
When the reckoning by dozens is given up, and that by tens 
and hundreds substituted in its place, there will be no great 
inconvenience felt from want of equal divisions of the pound ; 
and none which is not amply compensated by the superiority 
of the processes, which will throw the rule of practice into 
the vale of obsoleteness. 

Another objection will be, that existing tables will be ren- 
dered useless. The ready-reckoners, tables of simple interest, 
and a few others, will certainly go, but with them will go more 
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than half of the necessity for them. New ones will be readily 
constructed which will be more easily used: and as to simple 
interest, he must be an absolute dunce who would wish for 
a table to save one common multiplication. But, on the other 
hand, all the tables of compound interest and annuities, which 
are now decimally expressed, will become fit for common pur- 
poses ; thus actually throwing into use a larger mass than is 
destroyed. Whether those who have written books of com- 
mon tables shall receive compensation for the destruction of 
their property will be a nice question. 

Ever since the peace of 1815, the question of weights, mea- 
sures, and coinage, has been in an unsettled state. With 
regard to the two former, the subject was long before parlia- 
ment, and though legislation followed, there have always been, 
from time to time, proofs that the wish for a decimal system 
is growing. ‘The destruction of the standards of length and 
weight in the fire at the houses of parliament in 1834 made 
it necessary that the government should take means to restore 
them,and the appointment of the commission above-mentioned 
was the consequence. Their report must be taken into con- 
sideration, because it is absolutely necessary to have the 
standards in existence: and their additional recommendations 
must therefore either be discussed in parliament, or the legis- 
lature must virtually declare that no reconsideration of the 
question shall be permitted. It is a critical time for the 
points which are to be settled; and there never was a period 
at which a little active exertion might be more profitably 
employed than at the present, in endeavouring to bring the 
public to something like a comprehension of the state of the 
case. 

And we may now say a few words to the advocates of the 
decimal coinage, meaning those who patronize it in print: a 
scattered regiment without a leader. In talking of the 
importance of any proposed measure, reference must be made 
to other subjects of the same kind. ‘Thus, when we say that 
a decimal division of the pound would be of the highest 
utility, we mean to compare its advantages with those of pro- 
posals upon the same subject: that is, we hold it to be as 
useful as any improvement of coinage can be. We would 
not resign in its favour either a safe railroad (if there be such 
a thing) or the habeas corpus act, a declaration which is ren- 
dered necessary by the sort of opposition the proposed change 
sometimes excites. For it is a general rule af fallacy to 
reason against the removal of any disadvantage by bringing 
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forward other and greater ones, with which neither the first- 
mentioned nor its removal has any thing to do. And, on the 
other hand, it is not unusual to express opinion on one parti- 
cular inconvenience in terms which might almost apply to a 
plague or an invasion. Before this question is settled, there 
will be a grand display of these opposite propensities. 
Mr. A., the decimalizer, will be asked by Mr. B., what makes 
him so sensitive on the disadvantages of weights and mea- 
sures, at a time when the poor-law or the church-rate question 
is unsettled? Mr. C. will expatiate on the advantages of 
uniformity of system in terms which will lead others to sup- 
pose that he takes it to be an annuity of four pounds of meat, 
with bread in proportion, weekly, to every man in the kingdom. 
And Mr. D. will talk so feelingly about the inconveniences of 
the change to the poor during the period of change, that he 
will be taken to be speaking of an alteration in the rate of 
wages. A moderate stater of the real advantages and disad- 
vantages will have no hearing when the time of actual conflict 
arrives; so that it is of the more importance that this same 
moderation should be applied to move the good sense of those 
who think quietly, while the matter is yet in the hands of 
purely arithmetical speculators. If the question should 
happen to be brought forward by a po: when the majo- 
rity of the house is wri, there must be a good deal of 
settled conviction out of doors to prevent the question 
sharing the fate of a disputed election. So completely 
has party got possession of the last stages of every 
public process, that by the time any measure gets a hear- 
ing, it is settled, not by heads, but by head—so many 
= of one side in politics against so many head of the 
other. 

Next, the help which decimal coinage receives from many 
of its advocates resembles that which other measures of reform 
are daily exposed to. Let some practicable end be proposed, 
something which might, with a little exertion, be gained in a 

ear or two, and each one out of a hundred of its supporters 

as a sine gud non to couple with it. When Richie Moniplies, 
of happy memory, presented his master’s petition, he had a bit 
sifflication of his own, and, says he, “ I thought to have given 
my lord’s first, as was reason gude; but what wi’ the dirdum 
and confusion, an’ the loupin here and there of the skeigh brute 
of a horse, I believe I crammed them baith into his hand 
cheek-by-jowl, and maybe my ain was the boonmost.” Now, 
we are not so deep in the mysteries of Scotch phraseology as to 
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have an idea, on which we can depend, of “dirdum,” and a 
“skeigh brute,” but we think it not impossible that the first 
may mean debate, and the second a public meeting. Certain 
it is, that as soon as any speaker or writer enters upon a col- 
lateral subject, however slightly it may be touched, there is 
instantly a “loupin here and there” among antagonists, each 
of whom mixes a different proportion of the contingent and 
the necessary, and presents the compound as the subject of his 
subsequent analysis. Now, among the “bit sifflications” 
which are thrust into the hand as part and parcel of a decimal 
coinage scheme, we have, first, an alteration of the highest 
coin of account: a dollar, it must be, to sympathise with the 
Americans ; or a five-franc piece, or a napoleon, to fraternise 
with the French; or a ten-shilling piece, that the shilling may 
be one of the decimal constituents. Another would have a 
decimal coinage, by all means, provided the standard were 
changed from gold to silver ; we are not to divide by ten with- 
out a grand discussion upon bullion and cash payments, and 
drains on the bank, and other depths of the currency. A 
third cannot endure the decimalization of coinage only, but 
must have all the weights and measures revised at the same 
time. All these plans may, or may not, be good in themselves ; 
but, with reference to their connexion with the coinage ques- 
tion, we have a word to say on each. 

To what has been already remarked on the demand for 
more extensive decimalization, which would certainly be 
created by experience of the new coinage, it must be added, 
that government has a power over coins superior to that which 
it has over weights and measures, precisely analogous to the 
superior cogency of military over civil authority. The money 
is all in the Queen’s service, and wears her livery, or that of 
her predecessors: the weights and measures are unpaid magis- 
trates. When acoinage is to be recalled, the order is instantly 
obeyed, on peril of loss; when weights and measures are to 
be changed, it is for every individual to think for himself 
whether he will obey the law, or run the risk of a penalty. 
It was a work of years to bring the imperial measures into 
use: the old battered shillings were running about the coun- 
try one day, and the new ones were in their stead on the next. 
If, then, a government were to meddle extensively with the 
former, it may almost be doubted whether they would suc- 
ceed at all, unless there were a strong feeling for the altera- 
tion: the most unpopular ministry that ever existed might 
alter the coinage with little trouble. But, strong as the exe- 
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cutive is to bring a coin into use, or out, it has little or no 
power over money of phraseology, or money of account. The 
guineas lost their physical existence in 1816; they are not 
yet defunct in speaking, writing, and traffic. No persuasion 
would induce the merchant to alter the pound; say that a 
silver standard were introduced, and a maximum coin of five 
shillings, can any one suppose that accounts would be kept 
otherwise than in pounds? 

Again, as to contemporaneous alteration of both the stan- 
dard coin and the mode of subdividing, it is to be remembered, 
that here we have two new processes to learn at once. Let 
the existing pound be first decimalized; the system is thus 
introduced, and must keep its ground. If, then, it be desired 
to substitute the half-sovereign for the sovereign, the one new 
thing to be learnt at that new time is, that every coin must 
be halved. Suppose, for instance, the legislature were at this 
moment to make the pound avoirdupois become the half of 
what it now is. The new pound would then become half the 
old pound, the new ounce half the old ounce, the new hundred- 
weight half the old hundred-weight. But suppose that by 
the same act, the new pound were divided into ten ounces, 
the new ounce into ten drachms, and so on, and that the hun- 
dred weight were declared to be one hundred new pounds, 
instead of one hundred and twelve. Who would question 
that it would be more practicable to do either first, and the 
other afterwards, than both together. 

There is another most important consideration, relatively to 
the alteration of silver coinage, which, of itself, ought to be 
enough to prevent it, until a positive advantage is shown 
which is a very effective counterbalance. The earnings of a 
large number of persons are dependent upon the wal dias 
coins. Suppose, for instance, that it were found necessary to 
raise the value of the pound sterling, so that sixpence should 
have the present value of sevenpence. All those who now get 
sixpence would get sevenpence (in value); in fact, they would 
obtain a larger amount of the necessaries of life for given ser- 
vices. Similarly, if the coin were reduced to fivepence in 
value, their incomes would be proportionally diminished. The 
issue of fourpenny silver coin would have been a grievous loss 
to this class of the community, if it had been accompanied by 
the withdrawal of the sixpence; and even as it was, the effect 
upon the cabmen in London was the thing that suggested 
itself to every one, on first hearing of the fourpenny-piece. 
The legislature professes to take care not to alter existing 
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contracts: now convention is the contract by which many 
hold their livelihoods, and we should hope that, if such a thing 
were ever proposed as decided and violent alteration of all the 
small silver, the deers of odd jobs would find some representa- 
tives in the House of Commons—— they. might, we think. 

If any one should imagine that we are adyovates of a great 
amount of change, and such as will not easily find.,followers, 
let them only wait till the question is before parliament. ‘They 
will then find, among the very members of the house, a large 
quantity of alteration proposed—a great deal more, than we 
should like to venture upon. When the coinage bill.of 1816 
was,in its progress, though it only related to the re-establish- 
ment. of the fabric of the silver. and gold, and the substitution 
of something like money for the battered and crooked little 
plates of silver .which were ‘called shillings and sixpences, it 
was not suffered to pass without much discussion as to the 
very points now before our readers. Men in office were found 
to desire decimalization ; some proposed new pounds sterling, 
others new divisions of the pound. 

We now leave the question of coinage, and come to the 
Report of the Commissioners. The main object of this report 
is to point out to the government how to reconstruct the 
standards which were destroyed with the houses of parliament; 
but, besides recommendations for this purpose, it contains 
some proposals for a slight alteration in several weights and 
measures. As to the reconstruction of the standards, it would 
take a long article to point out to the general reader, in a man- 
ner whith he could easily comprehend, the conditions and dif- 
ficulties of the question. e shall, therefore, take. for 
granted, on the part of such readers, a particular request that 
all this part of the subject may be omitted, namely, what re- 
lates to the construction and preservation of the standards. 

The following names are appended to the Report ;-—G. B. 
Airy, F. Baily, J. E. D. Bethune, J. F. W. Herschel, J. G. 
S. Lefevre, J. W. Lubbock, G. Peacock, R. Sheepshanks. 
Mr. Davies Gilbert was also a commissioner, but he died dur- 
ing the proceedings of the commission. The report is fol- 
lowed by the evidence on which it is founded; not in that 
confused mass of question and answer on all imaginable points 
which is prevalent in the reports of committees of the houses 
of parliament, but arranged under fourteen heads, so that 
reference is very easy. 

It is first proposed that, in future, the avoirdupois pound shall 
be the standard of weight, instead of the troy pound. The 
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latter is at present the legal standard; but it is found that 
thousands of sets of avoirdupois weights are manufactured for 
one of troy weights. The pound troy is found to be compara- 
tively useless even in the bullion and drug trades, in which 
troy weight is used: it is therefore proposed to allow the troy 
ounce to be retained in those trades, and to make no alteration 
in the grain. It is obviously reasonable that, even if bullion, 
&c., were to continue to be measured in troy pounds, the 
standard itself should be of that denomination which is known 
to, and used by, the great mass of the community. 

The grain is one of those measures which it might be poi- 
sonous to alter. Physicians are in the habit of remembering 
doses in grains, and any alteration of this weight would oblige 
them for a long time to make a calculation every time they 
write a prescription. For ourselves, we should insist, if such 
an alteration were to take place, upon all prescriptions intended 
for our own private selves being expressed in old grains, to 
be reduced to new ones by our own pen, or that of some one 
whom we could trust. Apollo may once have been the god both 
of arithmetic and medicine, but his functions have been sub- 
divided in modern times. There is, however, some difference 
of evidence on this point. Dr. Haviland thinks that the sub- 
stitution of the avoirdupois for the troy ounce would be imma- 
terial ; the former being to the latter as 11 to 10. Dr. Roget 
thinks such a change would cause great inconvenience and 
embarrassment. What these gentlemen think of an alteration 
in the ounce, they would probably also think of a similar 
alteration in the grain. Por ourselves, we agree with Dr. 
Roget, not pretending, of course, to know anything of doses, 
except their nasty taste; and supposing that in a matter of 
arithmetic physicians are but men. If the ounces were 
changed, the rule would be, from the old denomination take 
away its eleventh part to form the new one. Say that taking 
away its tenth part would be sufficiently accurate; and that 
7? ounces were to be thus diminished: how many physicians 
would readily write down ten per cent. less than 72 without 
fear of mistake ? 

There is another measure, unknown to the law, which has 
set the commissioners at defiance, by the universality of its 
use. It has gained its footing by the conveniences which it 
offers, and those conveniences are a consequence of its con- 
nexion with decimal division. We refer to the chain, Gunter’s 
chain, as it is called, used in measurement of land. It is 22 
yards, the tenth part of a furlong, in length; and, as the com- 
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missioners justly remark, is, in theory, the greatest anomaly 
in our system. But ten square chains make an acre, and the 
chain is divided into one hundred links, which makes the use 
of it so easy, that a surveyor would look upon any attempt to 
alter it as an infringement of the fundamental compact. All 
measurements of land, and all the multifarious arrangements 
arising out of them, have been based upon this land chain, 
which is therefore wnalierable. On this there is but one 
opinion, whether of witnesses or commissioners. They would 
rather give up the foot or the yard than the chain. This is 
not a little singular: few of our readers, perhaps, know 
of such a measure as a chain. If they have seen such a 
thing used in surveying, they have probably imagined that 
it merely represented a certain number of feet or yards. 
So it does, undoubtedly ; but it is not as such that the surveyor 
uses it, but as a chain—a unit of measure—independent of all 
other measures, except the acre. On this point the commis- 
sioners have made a recommendation which somewhat sur- 
prises us. They do not, of course, recommend alteration 
either in the acre or the chain ; but seeing that a mile expressed 
in yards or feet introduces inconvenient numbers (1760 and 
5280), they propose to introduce, concurrently with the mile, 
a measure of 2000 or 1000 yards, with a name to be fixed on 
by act of parliament. By an enactment that roads, railways, 
canals, &c. shall have their distances described in thousands 
of yards, and by giving this measure a name, they think that 
the convenience of the number 1000 will “remove the temp- 
tation to use the land-chain for measures purely linear.” The 

would propose a chain of twenty yards, distinct from the land- 
chain of twenty-two yards, to measure lengths which are not 
wanted as the data for areas. Now, before a surveyor, who 
likes to be cumbered with as little of apparatus as possible, 
provides himself with two chains, he will naturally ask how 
much trouble the second chain will save him. If he uses the 
land-chain, 80 make a mile; if he uses the commissioners’ 
chain, 50 make the new measure of 1000 yards. Now which 
of the two will prevail? will the second chain prevent the intro- 
duction of the thousand yards, or the introduction of the thou- 
sand yards bring in the commissioners’ chain? Will the prospect 
of having two new things tend to facilitate the introduction 
of both, or to make each of service in keeping out the other? 
Again—even supposing that results are required by act of 
parliament to be in thousands of yards, which will a surveyor 
prefer?—to carry about a second chain for occasional use, or to 
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make the simple conversion of chains into thousands of yards? 
Suppose, for instance, a length has been measured of 3623 
chains, 71 links, or 3623.71 chains. The surveyor who con- 
tents himself with one chain has the following operation to 
perform, before he presents his result to parliament :— 


3623.71 
11 


39860.81 
2 


79721.62 
Answer—79 thousand-yard measures, 721 yards .62 of a yard. 


Now, to avoid this desperate operation of multiplying by 11 
and 2 (the two easiest of multipliers), to which he is already 
well accustomed, when he wants to turn chains into yards, 
will a surveyor carry a second chain about the country with 
him? We think not. 

Again—as to the introduction of the measure of 1000 yards 
at this present period. As a step to decimal computation, it is 
so far good; but, since the commissioners have themselves 
expressed their opinion that decimalization of the coinage is 
the best preparatory step for that of weights and measures, 
and since that of the coinage, it seems admitted on all hands, 
must come before that of the weights and measures en masse, 
what marks out the mile as so very inconvenient, that the 
thousand yards should be made to take its place at once? It 
is only surveyors who have much to do with miles and yards 
together: people in general measure in miles and quarters, or 
in furlongs at lowest. For common purposes, yards are turned 
into miles by multiplying by four and dividing by seven, and 
by one thousand, with an error of about six miles in one 
thousand. Thus, to find how many miles there are in 476,263 
yards, we proceed as follows :— 


476263 
4 


7)1905052. 


272150 


Answer, 272 miles nearly ; in fact, between 270 and 271. For 
more exact purposes, the surveyor deals, not with miles, but 
with chains. 


32 * 
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The commissioners recommend the encouragement of the 
decimal division where it actually exists, as in the sub-divi- 
sions of the foot, which are often made decimal on engineers’ 
rules. But how is this? Is it a decimal system to go up 
from the yard, and down from the foot? en a purely 
decimal system is introduced, either the yard or the foot must 
be abandoned ; for three feet make one yard. What would 
be the use, then, of subordinate changes, each decimal in itself, 
but not tallying with each other? For ourselves, we should 
say, decimalize the coinage jirst, and wait the demand for the 
rest. 

The next question which the commissioners enter upon is 
that of the stone and the hundred-weight. At present the stone 
is 14 pounds avoirdupois, and the hundred-weight is 8 stone, 
or 112 pounds. The stone was a variable measure. The 
earliest statute quoted, that of 21 Edward I, uses it in two 
different senses. Whether the hundred-weight came from 
the stone, and was called a hundred-weight, from the proximity 
of the number 112 to 100, or whether the hundred-weight was 
originally 100 pounds, and became 112 from the custom of 
allowing something over in the purchase of large quantities, 
is a question. We suspect the latter, since the stone of 123 
pounds (an eighth of 100 pounds) was anciently very common. 
At any rate, the convenience of reckoning by real tens and 
hundreds of pounds seems very clear to the commissioners ; 
and we agree with them, but not without hesitation, as long 
as our present coinage continues. Those gentlemen them- 
selves are aware, and assert, that there cannot be less than 
thirty thousand tons of material employed in weights of one 
stone and upwards ; and that the expense of the change would 
be from £100,000 to £200,000. This, they say, would be a 
cheap outlay for the general convenience introduced by the 
change. But they do not tell us in what this convenience 
consists, and we must therefore try to find out for ourselves. 
When goods are bought in large weights, it is generally only 
hundred-weights and stone, at lowest, which are considered. 
Under the present system, it might be required to find the 
price of 33 ewt. 7 stone, at £12. 14s. 6d. per cwt.; or, to 
multiply that sum by 333. Under the commissioners’ system, 
such a question might arise, the stone being the tenth part of 
the new hundred-weight ; and the multiplication would be by 
33/5 instead of 333. With our present coinage, little would 
be gained; with the decimal coinage, a good deal. Indeed, 
this change is a good specimen of decimalization, and cannot 
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be objected to, when the prospects of the future are considered. 
But, in the meanwhile, something is lost by the change from 
112 pounds to 100 pounds. When the price of a pound is to 
be inferred from that of a hundred-weight, the rule is 2+ 
times the price of a hundred-weight in pounds is the price of 
one pound avoirdupois in pence. Thus, £18 a hundred- 
weight, gives at once 384d. per pound. And, conversely, 
seven-fifteenths of the number of pence per lb. is the number 
of pounds sterling per hundred-weight. If we wished to force 
the decimalization of the coinage, we might advocate the 
commissioners’ proposal as a preliminary; but, as the matter 
stands, we should prefer, in this instance, to have the former 
change first. 

One member of the commission (Mr. Bethune) differs con- 
siderably from his colleagues, and has published his separate 
views in a letter addressed to the late chancellor of the exche- 
quer. He proposes, first, a reduction of the inch by its hundredth 
part, which would make the land-chain contain eight hundred 
ches, which he calls one hundred spans. This might be a 
convenient measure for subsequent decimal division, in which 
case five spans would take the place of the common yard, and 
would be nearly equal to the French metre. The span being 
thus altered, and the grain made larger in the proportion of 
7000 to 70123, a change which would be wholly immaterial, 
Mr. Bethune finds that a gallon containing ten pounds weight 
of water, as at present (the pound being seven thousand new 
grains), would be only half a cubic inch, or thereabouts, 
greater than at present. The advantage of the change would 
be, that a cylinder four and a half new inches deep, and twice 
as broad as deep, would hold exactly a gallon; and the other 
measures now in use could be as simply described: so that a 
common foot-rule would enable any one to guage such mea- 
sures immediately. Mr. Bethune’s plan is very ingenious ; 
and, if an ultimate decimal division of all measures were not 
contemplated, would require serious consideration. Even as 
it is, we think the suggestion relative to the long measure 
worthy of regard. If the mountain will not come to Mahom- 
med, Mahommed must go to the mountain: it is agreed on all 
hands that the acre and the chain must stand ; consequently, 
those who are for an entire decimal system must come at last 
to make the chain one of their units, unless indeed they con- 
template leaving a loophole for agitation by establishing one 
system of long measures, and another of superficial ones. 
If the hundredth part of the chain then must become an unit, 
it is fortunate that it can be made so by commencing with a 
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measure so, nearly related to the foot as the span above~- 
described. 

There may be persons who would have little feeling of the 
advantage to be gained by a gradual passage to a complete 
decimal system of weights, measures, and coinage, who may, 
nevertheless, be moved by the.acknowledged fact that for 
upwards of a century no decad has passed without some stir 
about the question. There is a continual aspiration after a 
better system, excited in the first instance by those who know 
the —— of the decimal scale, and propagated through 
the mass of society, sometimes breaking out in one quarter, 
sometimes in another, but always indicating that the question 
is not settled. Hence, while public attention has only been 
partially awake, one measure after another has become law, 
to the creation of an amount of disturbance which may almost 
bear comparison with that which would be created by the 
gradual transition to a complete decimal system through the 
coinage. And still the feeling gains ground that we are not 
where we ought to be; and every new inquiry makes converts 
to the change. Surely even those who are quiescent as far as 
themselves are concerned, will be inclined to say, in heaven’s 
name let us have an end of this. If toa decimal system we must 
come, and never be at peace till we are arrived at it, let 
us have the beginning of the end as soon as may be, and try 
to come to a final settlement with the least possible amount of 
expense and confusion. 

The only question that remains to ask is,—Will such settle- 
ment be final? "Would there be no attempt at farther altera- 
tion if we divided every higher unit into ten lower ones (those 
of time only excepted). In answer, we point to the arith- 
metical system of the whole world. There is not a tribe of 
savages which reckons otherwise than by fives, or tens, or 
twenties ;—by the fingers of one hand, of both hands, or by 
the fingers and toes together. Not even the French in their 
revolution attempted to alter the radix of numeration: what 
need any one say more ? 

As to the idea that those who have once felt the advantage 
of being masters of all the species of concrete arithmetic by 
means of the common operations of the abstract science, would 
turn round and desire to be reinstated in the necessity of 
doing five things in place of one, we have not heard of a 
single wrong-head who dared to imagine that the rest of his 
species were so like himself. There would no doubt be a 
terrible growling in some quarters while the change was 
pending, and one with which we should sympathize ; for it 
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would be vexatious enough to many to be obliged to alter 
any thing. But such persons should duly consider the com- 
pliment which is = to their order by the change being 
brought about in their time; if there were reason to suppose 
that their race would be extinct in a generation or two, it 
might be deferred; an immediate settlement recognises them 
as constituent members of our species, not accidents of one 
time, or incumbrances whose removal is looked forward to as 
a gain to the rest of mankind. The period when all the mem- 
bers of a community are competent arithmeticians will cer- 
tainly not precede the introduction of a decimal system. If 
we were to be asked what would be the best way of making 
the whole of our countrymen fit to encounter the difficulties 
of their own cumbrous and ill-assorted weights and measures, 
we should reply, by grounding them thoroughly in common 
arithmetic. And how is this to be done? By making com- 
mon arithmetic necessary to the purposes of life. In what 
manner? By making all the weights and measures decimal, 
so that the ordinary operations may be of universal applica- 
tion. And when should you consider them sufficiently 
grounded to allow the old system to be restored? As soon 
as they are perfectly well able to see that they have got a 
better one, and are sure to refuse to listen to the proposition. 








Art. VIII.—Frederick the Great and his Times. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Thomas Campbell, Esq., Author 
of The Pleasures of Hope, &c. London: 1842. 

REAT men are scarce; but celebrated men are far from 
being so. Celebrity, indeed, is the world’s synonym 

for greatness. It is all that the world can do in the way of 
moral discernment; it is all that it can be expected to do in 
that way. Could it attain to the faculty, which few enjoy, of 
reading the characters of true greatness beneath so many 
defacements and concealments, and of disregarding those 
countless gewgaws that bedizen and set off the false greatness 
it so much idolizes now, who would be able to recognize the 
world again by means of its ancient characteristics? But we 
fear that there is no immediate prospect of any change in 
them. To appreciate true greatness argues a potentiality at 
least of greatness in that which appreciates. It demands the 
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eye that sees, and the heart that feels. It exacts from the 
one a vision unclouded by the false mists of the nether world, 
and from the other a true pulsation—a movement that responds 
to the harmonious influences of the higher unseen world. 
There is no greatness, except for such an eye, for such a 
heart: there can be none. Celebrity, so far from being 
greatness, is not even a sign of it,—is in fact too often wholly 
the reverse. For celebrity is to be looked for from this 
world, and to be awarded by it; and this world is incapable 
of discernment in all matters of the spiritual kind; sensible 
only of the need it has to admire something,—it knows not 
what, cares not what,—that seems rather better than what its 
own every-day experiences present to it. In this regard, as 
in every other, it has been by force of inertness the most 
grievous obstacle to the march of truth. Its egotism has 
withstood the sublimity of self-denial ; its sensuality has pre- 
ferred the sign to the sign’s meaning—the creature to the 
Creator. It has a sneer for the duteous man;—a smile of 
approbation for the vindictive challenger of his own rights. 
In a word, all that is of the earth,—palpable, self-seeking,— 
so that it have a dash of brilliance to set it off and attract 
attention, is as sure of a favourable reception in the world 
about us, as are the contrary graces certain of an ignorant 
and contemptuous treatment at its hands, unless they bring 
with them accidental advantages of the order the world so 
much prizes and applauds. ‘The saint who civilizes an 
England, the Christian hero who rolls back the Moslem 
battle and reconquers a Jerusalem, may succeed to the doubt- 
ful honour of the world’s approbation, in spite of sanctity and 
Christ. But.as for the benefactors of our race, whose influence 
has been solely of the spiritual order,—unseen but not unfelt, 
and descending from the sovereign to the meanest rank, from 
age to childhood, and from their own days to ours, ever 
softening the wild natures, and strengthening the weak wills 
of men, and disposing them to great and heroic sentiments 
and actions,—what has been their share in the general esteem 
of their contemporaries, and of those who have come after 
them? And of such of these men as have found a more due 
appreciation amongst us, it is remarkable that it has been but 
a posthumous judgment that pronounced it. Contemporaries 
are peculiarly exposed to the peril of rash judgment. It is me- 
lancholy to think that the world, which has such need of heroes, 
—which can so ill afford to lose one of the least of them,— 
is so prone to aggravate the injustices it heaps upon some of 
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them, by the degrading and corrupting worship it freely ren- 
ders to so many calves, of gold and even of baser metal. It 
is this that renders its censure and its adulation valueless. 
A little tinsel will always purchase the one; the want of it 
will often ensure the other. 

And yet this passionate admiration of things, not worthy to 
be admired at all, is not without its truth. Man is capable of 
reverence,—bound by his very nature to revere. Enjoying, 
not a merely animal instinct, but a free unfettered volition, 
that finds its glory in the courageous resistance of its own 
seductions, and in the heroic immolation of itself, he can 
scarcely make a more signal exercise of this high function of 
his volition, than by offering reverential homage to some other 
object than himself. That the objects of such voluntary attach- 
ments do not always deserve their position, nay, that they are 
ver agg, olly unworthy of it, is granted,—has been 
said already. But this makes nothing to the present question. 
The native feeling of loyalty, the natural sense of its manifold 
usefulness, remains the same in the savage worshipper of the 
strength incarnate in Woden, as in Boswell faithfully standing 
behind his Johnson’s chair. The only difference between 
them is, that the eye of the noble savage was of a less clear 
vision than that which rolled within the later Scottish orbit. 
And so,in an endless gradation from Boswell again upwards, 
we discover this inherent reverence, from these capable to 
those worthy of it, more just, clearsighted, and true, as the 
spiritual culture of the former is healthier and better. Thus 
it was that in the ages of faith there was more loyalty, because 
more worth, and a better sense of it than we now perceive. 
Then, the classes of society were held in honour, the few pre- 
varicators put to shame. Then, not the prince whose hand 
bestowed the pension was worshipped by the enlightened 
recipient, while the great family of sovereigns was made the 
subject of his abstract accusations. The reverse was then the 
order of the day. The rights of sovereigns were never better 
vindicated, as emanating from the Deity, than when the 
higher authority, the visible representative of God in the dis- 
pensation of the New Testament, interposed itself for the 
chastisement of some public criminal belonging to their class. 
For the then universal habit of reverence of legitimate 
authority did but recognize in the extraordinary intervention 
of the spiritual, the ordinary obligation of obedience to the 
temporal, sovereign, and the irresponsibility of the latter 
to any popular or other merely temporal tribunal. That 
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irresponsibility conjoined with the emergency of each case of 
prevarication in the individual sovereign himself, was the 
“dignus vindice nodus,” and the avenger was God alone, in 
the person of his vicegerent.—This simplicity of theory and 
action, so far removed above the state-craft of our times, 
is worth incalculably more than the men of the new learning 
have imagined for solving the problem of a government with- 
out tyranny, obedience without peril to freedom. Among 
later jurists, is there one that is not jealous of power, or fear- 
ful of too much loyalty in the subject? Is there one who 
sees completely, and at one same time, into the whole nature 
of power, such as it in truth is,—such as it is at all con- 
sequently ?—for unless it be of God it is not power, and all 
that is of God is true. And as to loyalty, what a poor 
thing, what a mere conventionalism of sound, and rhetoric, 
that divine word has within three centuries become, we need 
not the Dennis Browns and the Orange experiences of Ire- 
land to tell us. Nor must we wonder while we grieve over 
this change. We have said it already ;—the healthier the 
spirit of man, and the better its cultivation, the clearer is the 
insight into the worth of those placed over him to be his 
guides,—whether as princes or as penmen,—and the heartier 
and more generous his homage to that worth. The Catholic 
loyalty of Old England has passed away into forgetfulness ; 
or, worse still, into misconception and contempt; but only 
in proportion as her Catholicity itself has retired from her 
fields. And the native yet inherent necessity of reverence of 
some kind exists among her sons. And those whose clearer- 
sighted forefathers bent piously before the glorified humilia- 
tions and self-sacrifices of the sainted martyrs and confessors 
of God’s Catholic Church, have still their demigods for lack 
of saints, in a Bentham or a Wellington ! 

-Nor let the mention of these two names be treated as 
though we had lighted on them by accident, and not chosen 
them of a purpose. Taken as they stand, they represent the 
two poles of modern popular taste. The Utilitarian and the 
Conqueror, as soldier or as statesman ; these are the body and 
soul of the frigid political creed generally professed amongst 
us, since the religious reformers revolutionized our judgments 
of men and things. The unfettered abuse of reason has made 
speculative men utilitarians. The unbridled licence of the 
imagination has revived in a Protestantised Christendom the 
old heathen passion of acquisitiveness,—with bloodshed or 
without it, and has called it Love of Glory. Perhaps the 
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opposition in which these two degenerate faculties in their 
respective action stand to one another is very often little 
more than nominal. In either case the evil is that which lies 
at the root of all idolatry soever; that the visible mean has 
usurped the place of the supersensual cause and end, in the 
homage of man. That righteousness is the sovereign utility, 
we are far from wishing to deny; but the converse proposi- 
tion would be.a heresy, were it not a silly paradox. Our 
Saviour never said—Seek first utility, and then the kingdom 
of heaven and its justice shall be added unto you! When we 
have sought out for its own sake that which is good and true, 
we: shall soon experience its usefulness. The mistake we 
condemn lies precisely in seeking the good and true, not for 
its own sake, but for the usefulness presupposed to be in it, 
and by which, as by a certain standard, it is to be weighed and 
priced. Just as sordid and lamentable a perversion of the 
truth is the old heathen and new Protestant passion of 
acquiring, by treaty or by war, new territories and frontiers, 
for the mere love of the acquisition, and out of no higher and 
wiser policy. That an accession of strength purchased thus 
is oftentimes most desirable in the prospect, and in the retro- 
spect most commendable, is true enough; but this truism 
does not warrant one-half part of the heathenish approbation 
which now-a-days is sure to attend the successes of the general 
or negotiator,—even as it was in the days when Cheronea 
was fought. It would even seem that now, as then, the 
triumph of an enterprise is accounted an argument of legiti- 
macy in its favour ;—as if in this world we are to look for the 
cause of justice and its defenders among those only who 
flourish like the bay-tree that yielded them their green 
wreaths. Far from us be such an impiety. We dare not 
entertain it; the frightful successes of the hordes of the six- 
teenth and the eighteenth centuries in their wild career 
against the laws alike of heaven and of earth,—the desolating 
— years’ war in Germany,—and its still more desolating 
conclusion the treaty of Westphalia,—the decline of so many 
Catholic states,—and the mushroom growth and rise of the 
Protestant states that have formed themselves upon their 
ruins,—are far from being tokens to a mind imbued with 
Catholic sentiment, that, except in a few instances among the 
political convulsions of this nether world, 


Victrix causa Diis placuit. 


Nor does that mind require the poor support that such a 
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conviction as this can give. It reaches farther—it grasps 
futurity ;—it pierces into the depths of the unseen eternal 
world, which was before our world came into being,—which 
will be when it is no more. It knows that truth must prevail 
in the end; that the triumph of delusion and unright is but a 
temporary one: though it last to the end of this world, still 
that triumph is but temporary. Passing from the troubles 
present, by the might of its spiritual endowment, into the 
avenging future, it seems already to revisit the place of the 
unchristian commonwealths by whom Europe has so long been 
rent asunder ;—“ and, lo! they are not.” 

For the want of this living faith which others profess, but 
which only Catholics practise, the Protestant worshipper of 
Greatness demands elements whose conjunction makes an idol, 
not a hero. Like himself, they are rather remarkable for their 
negative than for their positive qualities. ‘The absence of all 
that is Catholic and saintly is implied in the “ liberal feeling,” 
the “freedom from all superstition and fanaticism,” ascribed 
to the imagined hero, as Essence is to Being. His profound 
insight into the particular craft assigned to him, and his clear 
conviction of its capacities and phases of application, are 
purely mechanical: his utility is not that of the days of 
superstition. To produce the largest amount of physical com- 
fort,—to teach as widely as possible an accurate doctrine of 
physical wants and physical supplies to them,—and to make 
himself, and those depending upon him, and on whom he de- 
pends, as well to do, in an animal and rationalist fashion, as 
possible,—are all so many ways of telling himself, and those 
about him, that the end of temporal society—the happiness 
of its members—is answered, not in eternity, but in time; 
and that mortification and self-denial, beyond what is politic, 
or necessary for the exercise of its functions, are but absurd 
superstitions of the schools. And, lastly,—the hero being still 
imperfect without a glory,—this last element is to be looked 
for in exploits, no matter why or how undertaken, so that 
they be successful ; or, at least, so dashing as to emit a bril- 
liance that shall excuse defeat. It was a golden block that 
was set up and worshipped on the great plain of Babylon—a 
mere block, yet a golden one! 

Such a hero of the new Protestant time was the Prussian 
king, Frederic surnamed the Great. The conqueror of 
Silesia, the victor of Rosbach, the partitioner of Poland,—he 
was also the pupil of Voltaire, the patron of the philosophes, 
the ambitious imitator of the emperor Julian, in his mimic 
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endeavours to extirpate Christianity. A bad man in all the 
departments of domestic life, a jealous despot, a faithless ally,— 
stirring discord and sedition abroad, by the instrumentality of 
his > sophists,—he was no more than a pedant and a 
sciolist in literature when he fancied he excelled,—and the 
secret laughing-stock of the school which flattered him in 
public.* Fbxcellent undoubtedly he was in the art of com- 
manding a military force; but he was excellently happy too 
in haying generals among his subjects, to counsel and to act 
upon emergencies,—whether they shared or not in the glory or 
the fruits of conquest. And well he knew, when he discarded 
his Ziethens and Schwerings in time of peace, that at the re- 
newal of hostilities, their gallant souls would forget the indig- 
nity, and hasten once more to the service of the capricious 
‘ingrate whom their country owned as lord. However, mili- 
tary skill in itself and standing quite alone is but a ques- 
tionable gift. ‘The wretched Monmouth was not deficient in 
skill 'of that sort. Yet in our civilian ignorance of tactics, 
we are willing to grant Frederic to have been the able general 
his biographer vaunts him—we concede that his talents in that 
way were as ae grand, as though they had been 
displayed a little later, and against the conquering, pedantry- 
despising soldiers of the French revolution. We will assume, 
at least, that he was superior to the Soubises and the Dauns, 
and the worn-out school of pipe-clay and powdered queues, 
which learnt its art of war entirely out of the then authorised 
versions. What then? As to the administrative policy of 
Prussia, he found it there. His fathers left it him; he in- 
vented it not, did not even remodel or greatly improve it. 
Had he been born subject, as he was born king, he would 
never have been remarkable in private life—scarcely more so 
in the army. His pedantry might have made him an indif- 
ferent pedagogue, but his love of drill would have promoted 
him to be a good foot-serjeant, with a certain chance of fur- 
ther promotion to a subaltern’s commission. But, in any 
event, he would have been unnoticed in the learned or polite 
world—that world, where he prided himself on excellence, 
and not rather on his means of patronage,—the real source of 
the hollow reputation he enjoyed. For as to the honours of 
authorship, it has been well said, that his fame as a warrior 





* Correspondance de Voltaire, &c., édition de Kell, 8vo. ; Lettres de Voltaire 
4 Mme, Denis, 2 Sept. 1751, 18 Dec. 1752; et A D’Alembert, 12 Dec. 1757. 
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would have been but small, had he not wielded his sword a 
little better than he did his pen !—{ Hist. du Jacobinisme, vol. i. 
chap. xi.) 

With euch scanty endowments his pretensions were ex- 
travagant. His endeavours so to blend philosophy and state- 
craft as to make himself another Aurelius, were as ludicrous 
as his vain rivalry of the anti-christian Julian was deplorable. 
The sophists of the Encyclopedia were never sure of him. 
His pride would take fire often at the ultimate consequences 
their system was preparing for kings. French dexterity was 
not always successful in allaying these alarms. The letters 
of Voltaire, d’Alembert, and others, are full of passages hay- 
ing allusion to the necessity of appeasing their royal dupe.* 
But whenever the Solomon of the north (a name which he 
was as flattered to receive from Voltaire, as was our first James 
from Bacon), took it into his head that he would play the 
sophist, and, in that capacity, indite and utter very different 
opinions from what he had felt as king—for a sophist’s memory 
is often treacherous—then no bounds restrained the adulations 
with which his sentences were received at Ferney and Paris. 
The doctrines which the king would not, the sophist would. 
It has been well said, that there were two men in Frederic ; 
and it might have been added, with equal truth, that he had 
not the genius to impose on them an united action. Asa 
sophist, he did his worst to effect the utter extinction of the 
society of Jesus throughout the world. Catholics leagued 
themselves with infidels against that society then, as at other 
— the former to obtain some wretched party-triumph ; 
the latter, because destruction was their element, and because 
in this they saw the first step to the demolition of the Pontiff, 
whose household troops the Jesuits were justly styled by 
Frederic. But, as king, he obstinately refused to expel those 
of the body that were settled within his owndominions. He 
protected them, he gave them every help, and that, too, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the Pontiff, Ganganelli, and, 
what was more in his own eyes, the incessant expostulations 
of the sophists of his school. And this he did,—according to 
his own letter to Voltaire of the 18th November, 1767,—be- 
cause he was sensible that with the Jesuits all learning and 
science would vanish from his realm, all the colleges and 





* D’Alembert 4 Voltaire, 27 Dec. 1777, 24 Jan. 1778; Voltaire a D’Alem- 
bert, 4 Jan. 1778. 
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schools would perish, and the Silesians, whom he had so 
recently subdued, would have to seek, within the Bohemian 
territories of his rival, theological lessons no longer adminis- 
tered at home! For these reasons, the proscribed confessors 
were suffered to enjoy, for fifteen years longer, their Prussian 
asylum; and the ungenerous intrigues of Voltaire and his 
adepts to procure their expulsion only prevailed at last against 
the better judgmentof the stillreluctant Frederic. And yet this 
same personage, writing to the same Voltaire, celebrated with 
delight the intelligence of the “new advantage” which the 
sophists had realized atthe courts of Versailles, Madrid, Lisbon, 
&c., by the suppression of the Jesuits, and their expulsion from 
those kingdoms. “'The axe,” he cries, “is laid at the root of the 
tree,—the abuses of prodigality oblige princes to seize the 
goods of these recluses, the triumphs of fanaticism !”—Letter 
of the 5th May, 1767. The man is full of these contradic- 
tions. They were, of course, peculiarly shocking to his 
brother sophists of the school of Ferney; for they embar- 
rassed them more than other men. “ And he is the man who 
wrote me such philosophical things, and whom I took for a 
ge And I called him the Solomon of the north! 

ou may remember that pretty letter of his. ‘ You area 
philosopher ;’ said he, ‘I too am one.’ Faith, sire, neither 
you nor Lare philosophers.” (Letter to Mme. Dénis, 18th Dec. 
1752.) And here Voltaire was right; the forte of neither 
was philosophy. 

Frederic, considered as king, offers no difficulty to a satis- 
factory conclusion as to his merits. There is one test by 
which the intrinsic strength or weakness of every species of 
European legislation or administration, in modern times, may 
be tried and ascertained. We have only to enquire what part 
in it was allotted to the religious element; above all, in what 
estimation did that element chance to have been regarded? 
This known, the rest is soon told; this unknown, the very 
basis of enquiry, the most essential of all hypotheses, is want- 
ing. What is the meaning of a civilization without Christi- 
anity? For it is precisely in the ratio of the Christian 
doctrines of any European state, that we are guided to an 
estimate of its amount of civilization. The reasons are ob- 
vious enough. The old society, formed on the basis of 
primeval traditions, crumbled utterly away, as these became 
corrupted or forgotten. The modern society, born of Chris- 
tianity in the midst of a barbarian host, received its laws 
whence it derived its birth. Imperfect as they were in the 
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infancy of Europe,—for nothing that is immortal is born into 
instant adolescence,—the development of those primordial 
laws till now is the subject of all histories of modern Europe. 
Whatever may be the material varieties,—the inferior distinc- 
tions of these laws,—their broad and fundamental character is 
clearly recognizable in every European code ;—but more 
clearly, of course, wherever they have been observed the 
more faithfully. It is that Christian character which so 
powerfully distinguishes the doctrines of our jurists from 
those of the Roman law ;—which, in all the relations of public 
and private life,ever watches over the interests of humanity ;— 
which denies to the father the power of life and death within 
his threshold ;—which prohibits those horrid sacrifices of the 
lives of guiltless kinsfolk and domestics to the wrath of the 
penal code, aroused against their pater familias ;—which sets 
free the slave ;—which makes war itself be merciful ;—protects 
the rights of families amid the contests of nations ;—and 
forbids the conqueror to put to death, or to reduce to bondage, 
or even to drive out the population of which the chance of 
war has only made him sovereign. It is impossible that 
it should be otherwise. The maxims given us for our private 
conduct, must, to the single eye of truth, be equal to the 
conduct of the nation. The duties we contract in regard of 
smaller things, must bind us quite as strongly when matters 
of more awful moment are intrusted to our care. It was 


thus that King Cnut of Denmark has left it recorded how 
that he was bound to remember,—so often as he enforced the 
laws against the criminal who violated them,—that, though a 
king, he too prayed daily for forgiveness even as he forgave! 
For the law,—the expressed will of the — power, as 


Bonald has aptly defined it,—must derive light from the same 
quarter which illuminates its source. And that source not being 
capable of existing,—or even of being conceived,—without 
a visible depositary to represent it, the enlightenment of its 
representative is identical with its own. The power of 
Lycurgus was no other than Lycurgus, and the wisdom of 
his power was even with his own wisdom. If then the de- 
positary of power, lawgiver, or ruler, be content to receive 
light from Him who “enlighteneth every one coming into 
this world,” the state over which he is called to preside will 
share it with him; but if he claim to walk by some other 
optical medium,—be it reason, or utility, or what it will,—both 
state and statesman are in darkness :—and how t is that 
darkness! In short, since civilization is the manifestation in 
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society of thought, will, and action, all conformed to heavenly 
truth, there can be no civilization where the relations of 
beings to one another and to their Creator are unknown, or 
worse, are read altogether the wrong way. Now of their 
relations to one another we know nothing, save by the rela- 
tions of all to the Great Cause of all; and these are but a 
sealed book unto us, unless we have first known the Mean 
or Mediator, and not only known but believed in Him! 
When to this consideration we add the strength of govern- 
ments from the active and cheerful obedience of the people, 
and the certainty that the ruler has reached his fall when 
his ordinances are passively disobeyed, we shall more than 
ever appreciate the principle of greatness inherent in the 
commonwealth that is faithful to the traditions of Christi- 
anity, and has Christians for its subjects. We cannot imagine 
a problem more difficult for any temporal government than 
that of maintaining its authority,—nay its existence,—in the 
midst of a number of individuals called subjects, all of whom 
are free men without any of them being Christians. We 
cannot discover any medium of conservation in such a state, 
but the introduction of slavery or Christianity. The latter 
is the preferable medium, whether as regards the governors 
or the governed; it is a moral restraint, acting on the will by 
leave of the will; it confers more authority by far than 
slavery can ever give, and yet it promotes and diffuses free- 
dom, and guarantees its permanence. But the free heathen 
republics* of old were reduced to the sad expedient of keeping 
up an enslaved lowest class,—as a counterpoise to the fierce 
democracy immediately above it,—and to assign a numerical 
limit to the free populace, whose prerogatives were incapable 
of being otherwise circumscribed. So would it be in Europe 
at the present day, had the dreams of her pretended philoso- 
phers been suffered to be accomplished ;—had her nations, 
casting off, with the dogma that produced them, the time- 
honoured traditions of their hereditary laws, invested them- 
selves with the tawdry finery which their new political 
modistes were working up after the manner of the ancients, 
and with all the solemnity which a fancy dress is — 
to give, proceeded to instal the revived morality of un-Chris- 





* Larcher says (Herod. i. n. 258) that in Athens there were exactly twice as 
many slaves ascitizens. Out of 1,200,000 persons who lived in Rome in Cicero’s 
days, there were scarcely 2000 proprietors. (De Offic. ii, 21.) How many 
free non-proprietors were there? asks de Maistre. 
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tian Greece and Rome in the senate and on the bench of 
justice.. And hence we can gather the reason why religious 
innovation and arbitrary power overran modern Europe as in 
concert. Thus the most Protestant states have presented the 
worst scenes of anarchy or unfettered despotism, or “yw | 
of both, in their natural order of succession. But thoug 

the most apostate have suffered the most, there is not one 
degenerate European commonwealth but what has lost some 
of the eater. and glorious franchises of the Middle 
Age, together with the principle which called them into 
being. true it is that the embarrassment, arising from a 
number of free and independent wills in a state of mutual 
conflict, must either be precluded by the-conformity of each 
will to truth, or else put down and destroyed by an interven- 
tion on the part of the public authority against the freedom 
of the will itself, so far at least as it exhibits itself in action. 
The first of these means being moral, and the latter being 
certainly violent and perhaps immoral, there is no doubt as 
to the choice which a wise legislator—a truly great prince— 
would make between them. And this explains the digression 
into which we have so largely entered. For Frederic chose 
the opposite. The bayonet of the soldier, the cane of the 
drill-sergeant, walled fortresses, hangmen’s knots,—these, or 
any means of government, were welcome to Sans Souci; but 
the “ Christicole superstition,” and its principles of duteous 
action and moral responsibility, were banished thence with 
scorn and execration! This man a great king! Had he 
even been an able politician, he would have seen the necessity 
of keeping up Christianity within the pale of public morals, 
whatever his philosophy disposed him to do with it at the 
Socratic supper table. And a great king would have done 
much more. If Christianity had never existed, yet after the 
manner of the legislators im ancient and heroic times, his 
faculties would have been stretched, his hours would have 
been expended, in the endeavour to invent, by the light of 
primeval tradition and internal experience, something which 
at least might represent but imperfectly the religion of the 
Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount; and thus to divinise 
his legislation, by seeking for it a sanction older than time and 
prolonged beyond the grave. A great heathen king would have 
done this. Deekata, far from inventing an imperfect religion, 
did his worst to degrade and crush a subsisting one,—a perfect 
one,—the religion namely of Christendom,—and the one 
whence his own laws, in the opinion of his people, derived the 
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only sanction they possessed! What becomes of his cha~ 
racter for greatness ? 

In his insane and wicked enterprise to put out the gospel 
and bring in the Evangel of Candide, and the morals of the 
Réligieuse, we find—what was uncommon in this changeling’s 
purposes, unstable as water itself—the king and philosophe 
going hand in hand. ‘The one writes some books,, and more 
letters ; the books for the public, the letters to his allies in the 
murky plot. The other places kingdom and self at their com- 
plete disposal, for the great purposes of the common cause ; 
contemplates the coming* event of “ force majeure,”—such as 
a Prussian army or so—being rather desirable as an auxiliary ; 
and,—but for the dislike which all the philosophers, but Vol- 
taire himself, express to quit the unphilosophical dissipations 
of the profligate capital of France,—would have even gone so 
far as to abandon to them his foggy city of Cleves,f and make 
of it the head-quarters of their disinterested undertaking—a 
neutral ground—a republic of enlightened sages,—in whose 
comparison Plato’s commonwealth would have been but a poor 
Utopia; for his could not have been more than heathen,— 
theirs was to have been anti-christian too! So much was 
Voltaire himself scandalized by this criminal weakness of his 
adepts, that, years afterwards, he assures Frederic that, ever 
since the failure of the “transmigration of Cleves,” he had 
not dared to propose any more of his new ideas to his Majesty. 
To think that “an imbecile like St. Ignatius” found a dozen 
proselytes to begin with, while the patriarch of Ferney could 
not find “three philosophers” to follow himself, tempts the 
latter to think that “reason is good for nothing.” He refuses 
all hope of consolation for the ill success of his design. “It 
was there that mine old age should have been spent!” (Letters 
of November 1769, and 12th October 1770). 

A principal object of this colony was to have been the com- 
position of bad books for Frederic to circulate. This purpose 
at least was not abandoned, though the colony was. On the 
5th April, 1767, Voltaire requests the infatuated monarch to 
“encourage the booksellers of Berlin to print them, and then 
to disperse them for sale throughout Europe, at a low price; 
so as to get them off easily.” rederic’s reply was most satis- 
factory to his correspondent. “Do what you will with our 
printers ; they are quite at liberty to print; and they are in 





* Lettre 97 de Frederic 4 Voltaire, ann. 1775. 
¢ Lettre de Frederic du 24 Oct. 1765, et lettre 146, ann, 1766. - 
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constant correspondence with those of Holland, France, and 
Germany ; so I doubt not they have ways to get rid of these 
books as they judge sme, Serr of the 5th May, 1767). 
It only remains to add, that “these books” were the “ Mili- 
taire Philosophe,” the “ Bon Sens,” the “ Doutes, ow Pyrrhon- 
isme du Sage,” and other works of Fréret, Boulanger, Maillet, 
Helvétius, Dumarsais, &c. 

In truth, Frederic was a valuable ally to these men. Al- 
though a Protestant, he had nearly as much influence as the 
Emperor in the Germanic Confederation. The constitution 
of that old and once honourable body had long since given 
ae in all but name, to the new policy brought in by the 

formation. Lamentable as was the treaty of Westphalia 
under many points of view, perhaps under none was it more 
so, than as having recognised the co-equal right of unca- 
tholic with Catholic electors to sit in the diet of the pro- 
fessedly Catholic empire, and to enjoy, in all respects, the 
same privileges as the others. Better far for the honour of 
religion and the repose of Germany had it been, if the con- 
federation had been then altogether abolished, or, at least, remo- 
delled, as it latterly was. That was the first public and solemn 
avowal of religious indifferentism on the part of the temporal 
powers of Christendom, and bitter have been the conse- 
quences; with which, however, here we meddle not. The 
Margrave of Brandenburg in time succeeded to the protector- 
ship of the Protestant states of the empire; an office which 
Sweden, the original guarantor, had become unable to dis- 
charge, and which France had for a still longer period ceased 
to have any interest in intriguing to secure. A robber from 
the beginning, the electorate of Brandenburg had, by degrees 
of usurpation, swollen into a kingdom, which the adhesion of 
the northern Protestant electors promised still farther to ex- 
tend. Hence Frederic was enabled to conquer Silesia and 
other territories from Catholic Austria; and, in concert with 
that power, as well as with Russia, to take his share in the 
partition of Poland. And, of such consequence to the cause 
of infidelity were the victories of Frederic, that even while 
France and Austria were engaged side by side in the war 
against him, his French pensionaries showed their patriotism 
and good taste by such sentiments as these :—“ However, He 
keeps himself still afloat; and I agree with you, as a French- 
man and a thinking being, that it is a great blessing for France 
and for philosophy! These Austrians are insolent Capuchins, 
who hate and despise us, and I should like to see them annihi- 
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lated with the superstition they protect.”—(D’Alembert to 
Voltaire, 12th Jan., 1763.) Not that they did not despise 
their patron, while they used him. The “bien malheureux 
mortel, tantét mordant, tantot mordu,” is continually the sub- 
ject of their mirth and grimace. But he was their Amphi- 
tryon, whose court they visited for pudding, praise, and shel- 
ter from the pursuit of law. The blaspheming French priest 
who fled from the Sorbonne and the parliament, received a 
stall at Breslau from the admiring monarch.—(Corresp. de 
Voltaire and D’Alembert, 2 and 3.) The sacrilegious insult 
offered by a French lad to the public monuments of religion was 
sheltered at his court, and rewarded with a pair of colours in 
a regiment.—(Jbid. Letter 211.) He never forgot his pen- 
sionaries, even in the midst of the embarassments occasioned 
by his wars. And to complete his title to the doubtful honour 
of chiefship in an enterprise where victory was sacrilege, the 
society for the extirpation of Christianity throughout the 
world was not fully established until Voltaire had so precipi- 
tately returned to France from his visit to the court of Fre- 
deric. From that time the correspondence between the king 
and his foreign friends becomes more frequent, more animated, 
and more like that of sworn brethren in conspiracy. Lest 
the letters should be intercepted, the very names are often 
disguised. Frederic is Luc, or Duluc.—(D’ Alembert’s Letter, 
No. 77.) Voltaire is the Rat, and D’Alembert Bertrand.— 
(No. 90, and Letter of 22d March, 1774.) Diderot is Plato, 
or Tomplat (Voltaire to Damilaville, 11th August, 1766), and 
the generic name of the brethren in this hopeful scheme is 
Cacowac. “'The mysteries of Mitra,” said Voltaire (Letter to 
D’Alembert, 1st May, 1768), “ must not be divulged. A hun- 
dred unseen hands must pierce the monster—he must fall be- 
neath a thousand blows.” This monster, or wretch (infame), 
as the term frequently is, was Christianity according to Con- 
dorcet !—(Life of Voltaire.) According to Mercier, another 
of the gang, it meant Jesus Christ !—(Letter No. 60, M. Pel- 
létier.) And Frederic did his best to deserve those compari- 
sons with Julian,—to which the sophists treated him liberally, 
as they saw he largely coveted them,—and the compliment 
paid him by Voltaire, of being “above all princes, persuaded 
that for 1700 years the Christian sect had never done aught 
but harm.”—(Letter of 5th April, 1767; Voltaire to Frederic. ) 
This crowned empiric dealt in the like blasphemies with his 
masters ; he used the terms “ Christian sect,” or “ Christicole 
superstition,” or “ the wretch” (l'infame), as synonymous of 
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Christianity. He affirmed that “ the Christicole superstition 
produces nought but poisonous herbs ;” and his majesty knew 
no higher praise of a work against Christianity, than to de- 
clare it “better than any thing since the days of Celsus,” or 
“even superior to Celsus.”—( Letters of Frederic, 143, 146, 
153, ann. 1767.) And his machinations against revealed re- 
ligion were equal to the zeal that inspired them. In one of 
the letters last cited, he is able to congratulate Voltaire, that 
“in his Protestant territories the thing was speeding much 
faster than elsewhere.” His writings against Christianity 
testify plainly that, with more talent, he would have soon 
outstripped Voltaire. For lack of talent, he did sufficient 
mischief in a vicarious fashion, by the perpetual admonitions, 
of which his letters to Voltaire are full, not to relax his 
labours for an instant. And to appreciate the devotedness to 
the common cause which led to all this correspondence, it is 
sufficient to remind our readers that it began after the per- 
sonal quarrel had taken place at Sans Souci, and after Vol- 
taire’s flight from that palace, and the drubbing at Frankfort 
at the hands of the major Frederic sent after him, and the 
loud merriment of Europe. They never again met. Yet 
Voltaire had hardly reached Ferney, when, by common accord, 
they engaged in their famous league against the religion of 
Christ;—and “ from that day they became friends” again—in 
a philosophical sense of the word. In every other sense, “ Luc 
is always Luc. I like not Luc. I will never forgive him.” 
Yet the same prince who conquered these antipathies for the 
sake of doing such mischief to Christianity, had the incon- 
sistency, in his refutation of the Systéme de la Nature, to de- 
mand,—‘ How can the author say with truth that this reli- 
gion has caused all the miseries of mankind? What can he 
find to blame, with good faith, in the morality contained in the 
Decalogue? Were there in the gospel even but this one pre- 
cept,—do not unto others what you would not they should do 
unto you,—we should be forced to admit that these few words 
contain all the quintessence of morality.”-—(EHxamen du Syst. 
de la Nat.) _ And this was the religion which, according to 
the same authority, had “never done aught but harm—never 
— any but poisonous herbs.” Once more, what title 
ad such a weakling as this to his designation of The Great ? 
Let us terminate this examination into the ludicrous wan- 
derings of narrow minds by one solitary reflection. When 
we meet with these evidences of corrupt hearts and degene- 
rate intellects, we have reason to bless the pontiffs, who for 
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long centuries battled with hearts as corrupt, united to minds 
of gigantic vigour, until they vanquished them and thrust 
them down. Had the chair of St. Peter been occupied by 
the creatures of the Hohenstaufen, the infidelity of three 
centuries now nearest to our own time, would at that early 
period, soon have deluged Europe with a still more over- 
whelming torrent; and, in their succession, all the phases of 
error would by this time have become almost universally 
ba ge Anglicanism down to the Pantheism of 
egel. But it was not so ordered. Sanctity and strength 
were the pillars of the throne of the pontiffs, and the time- 
serving ecclesiastic became not pope but antipope. -And thus 
religious unity was preserved for centuries longer. And when 
the defection came at last, it found itself in the centre of 
effeminacy and of weakness. For the vices of the Reformation 
and her daughter Infidelity have not in them the strength to 
be great vices, and are as inferior in power to the grand and 
gigantic vices of the feudal age, as they are more seductive 
than those startling predecessors. From Frederic Barbarossa 
to the Frederic of this review, what a degenerate succession 
of hostility to the power of godliness! e emperor Joseph 
of Austria, the kings of Prussia, Denmark, Sweden and 
Poland, the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, the dukes of Bruns- 
wick and Wirtemberg, the elector Palatine, and the other 
philosophical sovereigns of the north ;—there was not among 
them all one worthy to have been born in the days of Guelfs 
and Ghibellines,—not one but would have been rejected alike 
by the great leaders of either camp, in those marvellous com- 
«bats of colossal vice and heroic piety,—those wars of the 
Titans with the Gods. 

Of the work at the head of this paper, we have but little 
to say. We know not whether it be well or ill adapted to its 
purpose; but we know that in that purpose there is much to 
blame indeed. The writer and his editor have conspired to 
write a panegyric,—for such is biography in the apprehension 
of the trade,—and this poor Frederic is their subject. They 
have agreed to call him great, and so to consider him, and to 
make the reading world also to be of that opinion. The first 
volume tells how he was born, and the last volume will tell 
how he was buried; battles, sieges, politics, and philosophy 
being thrown in like rubble, between these two most impor- 
tant of the epochs of his life, to fill up and give body to the 
work, All the old biographer’s devices are here resorted to; 
with what success each reader must pronounce. The admi- 
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nistrative policy of the whole government becomes as it were 
the domestic economy of this one marvellous man; in the 
campaigns his armies and their officers seem to vanish, or to 
remain abstractions, and each victory is the victory of 
Frederic. He is every where and always; his biographer 
sees all things within his circle; without it he can discover 
nothing at all. We have all the old stories of his domesticity 
over again. ‘The incognito,—and the surprise that comes after 
it,—and the deep abasement of the repentant or frightened 
utterer of innocent words, that almost pass for treason,—and 
all that inconceivably vulgar, unkingly imitation of Il 
Bondocane, or the Haroun Alraschid of the Arabian Nights, 
are here again presented to our wandering gaze, not without 
applause from the Anonymous. Oh! for the pen that did such 
justice on the servile herd of mimics, in the person of the 
Many-taled Pacha! But then our Anonymous praises every 
thing about Frederic! Not Wingrove Cooke lauded more 
loudly his Bolingbrokes, and other biographic heroes of a 
questionable sort, than our Anonymous lauds his Julian- 
Marcus-Aurelius-Solomon. And, that he may not be left 
alone in this, he takes very good care to represent his hero as 
the main prop of Protestantism! All the injustices to 
Catholicity, of which the dark policy of Frederic present so 
many instances, are viewed by our anonymous biographer,— 
not as belonging to a hatred of all religion, united to a 
jealousy of all vestiges of the old connexion between his 
humbled enemy Austria and his new subjects,—but as dictated 
by an enlightened zeal for protestantism. How much of a 
Christian there was in his majesty, our readers have already 
seen. As to his Protestantism, Voltaire thought it necessary 
to apologise to him for tolerating even Socinian Christians in 
their common war against general Christianity. He had to 
remind the king that “Julian” (the model of the adulated 
Frederic) “ would have favoured them, for they hate what he 
hated, and despise what he despised.” (8 Nov. 1773). If, 
after this, the Anonymous who writes, or Mr. Campbell who 
edits the “ The Life and Times of Frederic the Great,” con- 
tinue to insist that their hero was a Protestant,—and a great 
one too,—a Catholic reviewer has no right to object. The 
assertion may bring buyers out of Exeter Hall, and with trade 
editions that after all is the main point. 

But we deeply lament, for Mr. Campbell’s sake, that he 
should have consented to the bad practice now so prevalent, 
of lending a distinguished name to the title page of an other- 
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wise anonymous book. It is vain to deny it; these loans and 
transfers are priced and bargained for like any other market- 
able convenience. The thing is never done but for money. 
And no reader of this new book will think of giving credit to 
Mr. Campbell for more than the vapid and scanty preface (or 
“ Introduction” as the title page calls it), written in the 
eleventh hour, as we judge ‘ion the hurried —e 
nothingness of its style. But if his connexion with the wor 

he has thus edited extends farther than the preface, he has 
done more in this instance than editors who have preceded 
him have done, for works similarly brought out,—and our 
regret for his injured reputation will be on that account only 
the more sincere. Yet we cannot think it; and we therefore 
repeat our deliberate judgment, that, of the work before us, 
the preface is all for which its editor means to be answerable. 
A man, like the Bard of Hope, should scorn such ways and 
means as these. A contract, by which the publisher is bound 
to find a specific sum of money, and Mr. Campbell a specific 
sum of recommendation for the publisher’s new book, may be 
right enough as far as the former is concerned, but surely it 
is most lamentably wrong in the instance of Mr. Campbell. 
And why should Mr. Campbell descend to such a method of 
recommending this anonymous book and its deplorable sub- 
ject, as he has employed in the preface? That Brandenburg, 
after France would not, and Sweden could not intermeddle 
with the Germanic discords, took upon himself the mainte- 
nance of the evangelical states in their privileges and preten- 
tions is too true. But why play the bibliopole with this fact, 
and trumpet it forth in the ears of the groundlings, as a 
reason why a new book should be well received in Protestant 
England? Between the eighteenth century and the reforma- 
tion, between Frederic of Prussia and Thomas Cranmer, there 
seems but small connexion. Nevertheless the puff was not a 
bad one; but it ought not to have so appeared in our bard’s 
sight: he should have been the man to reject it at the 
moment, as unworthy of an imperishable genius. Alas! he 
was in another humour! He, too, praises every thing,—he 
praises the early electors of Brandenburg,—he praises their 
self-aggrandisement. He declares it to have been the result 
of wars righteously engaged in by them for the merest 
purposes of self-defence. He says nothing of their first 
accession to their power; nothing of the apostacy of the 
mailed monk-knight; nothing of the usurpation of the lands of 
his own order. He does not even reprehend the shameful 
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conquest of Silesia by his descendant. hee: should the 
anonymous biographer reprehend it any more than he? Nay, 
the poet who wept for the fall of his guiltless Sarmatia, is of 
opinion that, ore Frederic was blameable there, still 
something considerable has come out, which a the part 
he was over-persuaded to perform! Those who are of opinion 
that the Polish nation, by its wild and barbarous constitution, 
had come under the ban which Lord Bacon pronounced 
against outlaw nations, and therefore required to be put down 
for the safety of its neighbours, nen, right or wrong; but 
they are at least consistent. How Mr. Campbell, who says 
that he cannot think of the partition without indignation, can 
admit any palliation of the conduct of one of the sovereigns 
making the partition, we cannot imagine. Once more,—alas! 
for a contract wherein pudding is bartered for the praises of 
lauded men! 

Of the adaptation of this book to its object we have nothing 
to say. Our mind’s eye seeing no greatness in Frederic, we 
have no means of appreciating such as do perceive it. We 
cannot tell what are the points that ought to arrest an eye so 
constructed. We cannot imagine how to write a book about 
Frederic’s greatness; not knowing what kind of thing that is. 
Under these circumstances, we have no right to criticise the 
manner of our anonymous author’s performance of his duties. 
We trust that it has been quite satisfactory to his employer 
and publisher :—that the English public may not find it so, is 
much rather our prayer. The heaviest misfortune that could 
befall our country in this her crisis, would be to recover a 
taste for such works as these. Most fervently we hope that 
a better day has already dawned = her, and that this brood 
of recent darkness has come some hours too late. We do not 
mean to say that we fear very much from the book before us, 
whatever the public taste may be. We only mean to express 
our vows for the goodness of that taste,-—deprecating the pos- 
sibility of its ever relishing any books of the same class with 
this one, be they better or worse in style, method, and other 
secondary respects. But as to this particular work we do 
not see much cause for apprehension. It can scarcely bring 
king Fritz into fashion, although it may tend to keep him u 
if he be still in fashion,—which God forefend! Immethodical, 
ill-written, and replete with funninesses quite unbecoming the 
gravity of a chronicler,—it has not even the advantage of pos- 
sessing, in its anonymous author, one gifted withthatrequisite— 
proverbially indispensable in certain cases—a “long memory.” 
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A very careless reader indeed must he be who shall read our 
Anonymous from cover to cover, and yet shall not pronounce 
him frequently self-contradicted and self-convicted,—waving 
in fact an intestine war with himself,—and strewing his pages 
with many sad memorials of the unnatural conflict. Even 
Mr. Campbell, the editor, is remiss enough in this sense. At 
page vi. of his preface he appeals to the philanthropist to say, 
whether the successful warfare which pieced and patched 
together the present territories of Brandenburg did not, for 
the most part, intimately connect civil and religious liberty 
“with the growth and glory of Prussia.” And yet, in page 
xiii, we are told of the subjects and peasants being “ driven 
out” of Frederic’s country, by the cruel and un-Christian con- 
duct of the civil officers, who treated “ their persons and pro- 
perty as though they were their serfs.” And, on turning the 
page, we are also told that, only four years before this, his 
father by an edict forbade “the barbarous practice of beating 
the people, in a scandalous manner, with sticks and whips like 
brute beasts.” ‘The Anonymous reports the same facts, as 
showing the deplorable condition of the lower classes in free 
and Protestant Prussia down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. (vol. ii. p. 156.) And, again, his editor admits that 
the abolition of the “ hereditary subjection” of the peasantry 
to their native landlord did not take place until the battle of 
Jena brought into power Stein, the creature of the conqueror. 
And we are also told that a middle class barely existed at all 
in that very much emancipated country, until the disabling 
laws, by which its Protestant king and lords kept it down, 
were repealed by Hardenberg, who came after Stein. (xvi-xx.) 

The Silesian question affords an amusing instance of indis- 
criminating praise bestowed on Prussian policy. By the 
treaty of 1686, as qualified at a somewhat later period, the 
right of the imperial crown to the escheated Silesian duchies 
was reluctantly acknowledged by the all-grasping elector of 
Brandenburg ; a compensation having been secured to him in 
respect of his pretended claims on their succession. His son, 
by a separate treaty, agreed to waive a portion of this com- 
pensation, and was afterwards, on coming to the throne, 
compelled by Austria to abide by his agreement. By this 
waiver the compensation was reduced to a reversionary grant 
of the principality of East Friesland. In 1740, the emperor 
Charles VI died suddenly, leaving his daughter, Maria 
Theresa, to succeed him. What advantage the gallant Fred- 
eric II took of the disputed accession of a supposed weak 
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woman to empire is well known. His biographer endeavours 
to justify it. He therefore goes back to the treaty of 1686, 
and he pronounces it null and void; for these two reasons : 
first, because the original compensation agreed upon was very 
small; secondly, because the electoral prince was over-per- 
suaded by the adroit imperialists to abandon a portion of it, 
small as it originally was. (vol. ii. p. 94.) ‘Therefore, he 
argues, Frederic the Great was in 1740 quite justified in 
setting aside that treaty and proclaiming war! (page 93.) 
And yet, when he comes to another palpable usurpation of 
territory by the same Frederic,—occurring four years after- 
wards, also in a time of profound peace,—he forgets his own 
doctrine, that he may again justify his man. In 1744 the 
line of princes in East Friesland became extinct. The terri- 
tory thereby escheated to Austria, Silesia being now secured 
to the Prussian king, and the treaty of 1686 being conse- 
quently set aside. Yet, without even declaring war against 
the empress, Frederic sent his troops into East Friesland and 
occupied it. And his biographer applauds the act,—reverts to 
the treaty of 1686 for its apology,—reminds us that the rever- 
sion of East Friesland was a part of the “small compensa- 
tion” for Silesia,—and sees in this bold step nothing more 
than a proper employment of a new “ occasion afforded him 
to add that country to his dominions,” and a brave disregard, 
—not of common honesty but,—of “ the remonstrances and 
protests of the house of Hanover!” (vol. ii. p. 175.) 

The details which our Anonymous gives us of the private 
life of Frederic are manifestly selected with a sparing par- 
tiality. The real nature of his disgraceful league with Vol- 
taire is completely kept out of sight; and in its place Frederic 
is made to excuse his intimacy with such a man, by the 
trumpery pretext that he wanted Voltaire to set him French 
exercises! “One may learn useful things of a villain: I 
want to learn his French.” (vol. ii. pp. 89, 328.) A curious 
notion our biographer seems to have of the motives which 
should guide a hero in choosing his associates! Yet Frederic 
doubtless deceived Voltaire when he flattered him, and Vol- 
taire in like manner deceived Frederic, and both of them have 
done their endeavour to deceive the world at large: it is the 
way of all quackery. Thus while the king was writing so to 
quiet the reproving Algarotti, he wrote also to Voltaire, 
inviting him to Berlin, and likening him to the prize-elephant, 
- for whose illustrious carcass the eastern sovereigns went to 
war, hoping to add to their titles that of “the white ele- 
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phant.” So, too, he tells him, “ You shall be received here 
as the Virgil of this age!” (Foisset’s Corresp. de Voltaire.) 
So too he had, previously to all this, devoted to him the first 
fruits of the royal muse, regretting that he had no primitia, 
like the 8; no first-born, like the worshippers of the 
“ God of acob ;” no kingdom, like our Lady’s vassal, S. 
Louis; or he would have devoted them all to this “ villain” 
in their stead! And he adds, “were I a Pagan, I should 
address you by the name of Apollo; were I a Jew, I should 
perhaps have confounded you with the royal Prophet, or his 
son; and were I a Papist, I might have chosen you for my 
patron saint, and confessor.” So, too, condescending even to 
the worship of Voltaire’s companion, Du Chatelet, he calls her 
“ divine,” and classes her with “ Descartes, Leibnitz, and 
Newton.” And all the comment that biography sees good to 
make use of is—Flatteries, which were not the genuine 
effusions of the heart!” (page 20.) 

Voltaire, however, was his match. To the royal overtures 
inviting him to Berlin to fill the post of corrector-general of 
the pdeshies (as Voltaire called them) of the king, at an 
annual salary of seven hundred crowns, he replied, with emo- 
tion,—* But love me, and I fly to you!... bre, you are the 
man of all times, places, and talents: make me one of your 
worshippers... I count the hours: they are tedious on my 
road to you... I am prostrate before your sceptre, your lyre, 
your pen, your sword, your imagination, your universality !” 
(Foisset’s Corresp. de Voltaire.) Frederic was completely 
deceived. But Voltaire quarrelled with Maupertuis, and 
Maupertuis was also a worshipper of the great king; and 
through the officiousness of Maupertuis, the king began to 
hear that Voltaire was wicked often at the expense of the 
royal bard ;—that he had in fact compared himself to a man- 
laundress, and the piéeshiés to so many “linges sales & 
blanchir.” A pamphlet soon appeared in defence of Mau- 
pertuis. Voltaire attacked it;—cut it up;—why not? it 
was anonymous! A second edition appeared; but this time 
the Prussian eagles scowled upon its title-page! Voltaire 
was thunderstruck. ‘ How could I know that my harmless 
fun troubled the king’s pleasures... I am very sad and sick : 
and, above all, I have to sup with the king! It is Damocles’ 
feast.” Soon afterwards the cup of the king’s wrath was 
filled. Voltaire printed his Diatribe of Akakia against Mau- 
pertuis ;—Frederic had insisted on his suppressing it. Almost 
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frantic with rage, the king now wrote to him, “ Your impu- 
dence is astonishing ; your behaviour deserves chains; and I 
shall show you it.” Ah, mon Dieu, Sire! Dans Pétat od 
je suis! I swear by my life, which I am willing to sacrifice, 
that it is all a horrid calumny! I demand justice and 
death!” Somewhat appeased by his friend’s rhetoric, the 
king satisfied himself at present with burning the Diatribe at 
his own chimney-fire. nm, however, a reserved copy found 
its way into Holland; and, to the merriment of the north 
(for Horace-Julien-Marc-Aurele-Salomon had his share of 
the ridicule), the publication made its appearance there, 
The philosopher saw that it was time to quit Berlin, and 
humbly asked for leave to retire to Plombiéres to drink the 
waters. The king was anxious to retain the “villain.” “Il 
m’a fait écrire par son factotum qu'il y avait des eaux excel- 
lentes 4 Glatz vers la Moravie. Voila qui est horriblement 
vandale, et bien peu Salomon; c’est comme si l’on envoyait 
prendre les eaux en Sibérie.” The king sent him “ quin- 
quina” for his supposed fever. “Ce n’est pas cela qu'il me 
faut; c’est mon congé.” Yielding at length to Voltaire’s 
importunities, but determined to show that he did it with a bad 
grace, the courteous king wrote to him: “Vous pouvez 
quitter,mon service, quand vous voudrez;—but, before you go, 
give me back our contract, your key and cross of office, and 
the poems [ lent you.” The contract and cross were given 
up, but the Frenchman decamped with these poems in his 
portmanteau; intending doubtless to make his fortune by 
delivering them to Pompadour, so bitterly and licentiousl 

satirised in them. This led to his being pursued, stopped, 
and beaten at Frankfort, and to the restoration of that 
important book to its royal author. ‘The Prussian emissaries 
robbed Voltaire of more than half his effects. “Je perdis 
environ la somme qu'il avait dépénsée pour me faire venir 
chez lui, et pour prendre de mes lecons. Pourtant nous 
fiimes quittes.” (Foisset’s Corresp. de Voltaire.) Of all this 
episode a very meagre account is furnished by our Anony- 
mous. And he altogether omits the delicious letter which 
the patriarch of Ferney wrote from thence to his crowned 
brother in the anti-Christian conspiracy, immediately on 
arriving at the end of his journey from Berlin. It would 
never have done to alienate Frederic from the side of the 
enemies of Christ. So Voltaire took the pen and adulated 
the weak prince as follows: “I am the same as I was when 
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you allowed me to spend at supper delicious hours in listen- 
ing to the model of heroes. I shall die with regret at not 
having closed my life at the side of the greatest man in 
Europe, whom I presume to love as much as I admire. Je 
suis 4 vos pieds... Votre vieil idolatre!” The bait took: 
the king swallowed it: he resumed his philosophical corres- 
pondence with the sage. 

Thenceforth, in the king’s eyes, that sage is seen,—‘comblé, 
rassasié de gloire, et vainqueur de l’infame, monter l’Olympe, 
soutenu par les génies de Lucréce, de Sophocles, de Virgile, 
et de Locke; placé entre Newton et Epicure, sur un char 
brillant de clarté. (Lett. de Fred. & Volt. Nov. 25, 1766.) 
Meanwhile, however, the sage makes confidential mention of 
the king in another strain; and the king, too, discloses that 
there are still two sides to his opinion of the sage. Thus 
Voltaire writes : “Luc is always Luc. I don’t like Luc; I 
shall never forgive him ;—I desire much his deep disgrace,— 
the sinner’s chastisement ;—I am not sure that I do not desire 
his everlasting damnation!...Serait-il possible qu’on eit 
imaginé, que je m’intéresse au roi de Prusse? J’en suis, par- 
dieu, bien lom!” (Corresp. de Volt. par Foisset.) And the 
king, on his side, declares Voltaire and his encyclopedists to 
have all the “effrontery of cynics,” and all the “ impudence 
of paradoxical heads ;”’— presumptuous fellows,” who are 
always for enlightening the vulgar by writing interminably ; 
“un tas de polissons,” in fact,—who ought to be sent to the 
Bedlam, “ pour qu'il fussent législateurs des fous leurs seni- 
blables!” (Premier Dial. des Morts, par le Roi de Prusse.) 

So much for our Anonymous and his notions about Protestant 
heroes! We cannot spare time or space to elucidate his mis- 
apprehensions of Catholicity and the Middle Age. Suffice it 
that we do not think the latter “barbarous,” nor do we ima- 
gine Louis Quinze, Choiseul, and Pompadour exactly the 
representatives of the former. Nor can we imagine how our 
ministers, in praying for the success of such arms as these, 
could be brought to believe, with our Anonymous, that the 
triumph of popery would be ensured by the triumph of the 
infidel government of France over the “heretic prince” of 
Prussia! In the book before us, we have seen but one thing 
to commend—the prudent exclusion of all citations or autho- 
rities! Should the {public taste tolerate the word that has 
been uttered upon the side of the dead Prussian ruler, we 
doubt not that we shall soon hear of some other panegyric 
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from the same quarter. If so, our parting advice to our 
Anonymous will be,—choose next time some living and Bri- 
tish power: among those many “ powers that be,” some too 
there are needing puffery, and not unable to pay for it. The 
Honorable East india Company, for example ;—what says our 
Anonymous to that? 





Art. [X.—Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes 
Strickland. Vol. iv. London, 1842. 


W E have the greatest pleasure in welcoming the appear- 
ance of a fourth volume of Miss Strickland’s delight- 
ful work—fully equal to the preceding ones, in the impress 
of truth and originality which it bears, and in the rich colour- 
ing which it gives to general history. The present series is 
opened—gently, and with a growing interest—by Elizabeth 
of York; and, with her death closes a distinct epoch—the 
Catholic history of our country—a period which we feel to 
have been essentially one of peace, in spite of the occasional 
storms by which, from time to time, it was distracted. 
Henceforward the queens of England must be involved in 
strife, politics, and fierce controversies, marring their hitherto 
gracious and congenial career, and severely testing the im- 
partiality, as well as the good judgment, of their historian. 
From that time to the present period, four princesses have 
swayed the sceptre, under critical circumstances: to disengage 
their private life and feelings from amongst the political en- 
tanglements in which they were involved, will be a difficult 
task, and one requiring even stronger powers of discrimination 
than Miss Strickland has yet had occasion to display; but 
we have every confidence in her being equal to it, and shall 
look forward with impatience for the promised continuation 
of her work. With Katharine of Arragon these storms began; 
yet we linger over the history of her life with a feeling that in 
her we lose the last of the old Catholic type—the last of the old 
illustrious race of Catholic queens; nor could the series have 
closed with afitterrepresentative than Katharine. High-minded, 
pious, merciful, she was such a character as required not Shak- 
speare’s imagination to render her one of the loveliest even of 
his female characters. Every incident he has recorded of her 
was true; but, in the truth of history, there are incidents to 
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the height of which even Shakspeare did not attain. He 
makes her permit another to give praise to Wolsey ; but let 
us take Miss Strickland’s account of the feelings of that 
breaking heart towards even her rival. 


“ Her routine of life is most interestingly described in a curious 
manuscript of Dr. Nicholas Harpsfield, a contemporary, whose 
testimony is well worth attention, because it shows that the great 
and excellent Katharine continued to view her rival, Anne Boleyn, 
in the same Christian light as before, even in the last consummation 
of her bitterest trials, considering her as an object of deep pity 
rather than resentment. Katharine thus displays the highest 
power of talent bestowed on the human species, an exquisite and 
accurate judgment of character. Most correctly did she appreciate 
both Henry and his giddy partner. “I have credibly heard,” said 
Dr. Harpsfield, “ that at a time of her sorest troubles, one of her 
gentlewomen began to curse Anne Boleyn. The queen dried her 
streaming eyes, and said earnestly, “ Hold your peace! curse her 
not, curse her not, but rather pray for her, for even now is the time 
fast coming when you shall have reason to pity her, and lament her 
case.” —vol. iv. p. 141. 


And yet how great was the anguish which she controlled 
with so much holy self-governance ! 


“ At Bugden,” pursues Harpsfield, “queen Katharine spent her 
solitary life in much prayer, great alms, and abstinence, and when 
she was not this way occupied, then was she and her gentlewomen 
working with their own hands, something wrought in needlework, 
costly and artificially, which she intended to the honour of God to 
bestow on some of the churches. There was, in the said house of 
Bugden, a chamber with a window that had a prospect into the 
chapel, out of the which she might hear divine service. In this 
chamber she enclosed herself, sequestred from all other company, a 
great part of the night and day, and upon her knees used to pray 
at the same window, leaning upon the stones of the same. There 
was some of her gentlewomen, which curiously marked all her doings, 
who reported, that oftentimes they found the said stones where her 
head had reclined wet as though a shower had rained upon them. 
It was credibly thought that in the time of her prayer she removed 
the cushions that ordinarily lay in the same window, and that the 
said stones were embrued with the tears of her devout eyes, when 
she prayed for strength to subdue the agonies of wronged affec- 
tions.”—vol. iv. p. 141. 


In speaking of Henry’s determination to separate his king- 
dom from the see of Rome, Miss Strictland prettily ob- 
serves— 

VOL. XII,—NO. XXIV. 34 
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** The consequences of this stupendous step fill many vast folios, 
devoted to the mighty questions of contending creeds and differing 
interests ; the object of these unambitious pages is but to trace its 
effects on one faithful feminine heart, wrung with all the woes that 
pertain to a forsaken wife and bereaved mother.”—vol. iv. p. 137. 


She has faithfully and well performed her task, and given 
an additional charm even to the hallowed memory of Queen 
Katharine. 

We cannot equally admire her delineation of the character 
of Katharine’s successor. There is a want of vigour and de- 
cision in it, and some inclination to fritter away, amidst the 
romance of her fortunes, and the various prettinesses by 
which she was surrounded, the unquestionable wickedness of 
a bold, bad woman, than whom few, if any, of the personages 
of history have committed, according to their means, more 
crimes, or have had those crimes redeemed by fewer virtues. 
Anne had been educated a Catholic, and continued one, so far 
as belief in all the chief doctrines of the Church, until her 
death. Like most of the characters of that unhappy period, 
she had religion enough to add to the atrocity of her guilt. 
Can there be imagined, then, any thing more dreadful than 
the instigations by which she deliberately and incessantly 
urged Henry on to his defiance of, and ultimate separation 
from, the Holy See? It must appear so even to those who re- 
joice in the accomplishment of her purpose. In those early 
days of the reformation men’s minds were still aghast with 
perplexity and fear; divorces were as = held in horror, and 
schism looked upon as a portentous phenomenon ; yet upon 
such crimes as these did this young woman coolly urge 
her royal lover. Uninfluenced by religious doubts or convic- 
tions, she sought her own advancement with a recklessness 
that showed a corrupted and hard heart; and such it was 
proved to be when the end was gained she had so desperately 
struggled for. Boastful, presumptuous, and lavish, untrust- 
worthy even of her royal lover’s confidences, a vindictive 
enemy, no act of generous friendship or compassionate inter- 
cession is recorded of her. ‘The noble mistress whom she had 
supplanted, and whose personal kindness she had experienced, 
she treated with unfeeling insolence, extending her hatred 
even to the child whose ruin she had occasioned; fierce in her 
passions, unloved in her family, unsympathising to her sister, 
neglectful even of her own infant, in whom her pride had been 
mortified ; these particulars are all confirmed by Miss Strick- 
land’s own narrative, so that we cannot come with her to the 
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conclusion, that Anne was “a woman whose natural im- 
pulses were those of virtue.” (Vol. iv. p. 249.) And 
this we say, even while fully agreeing with Miss Strick- 
land, that pid was guiltless of the crimes for which she was 
condemned to death. It must ever be most gratifying to an 
author, when the result of patient and unwearied scrutiny of 
original evidence is to lighten the load of obloquy which has 
been heaped on certain devoted characters; and in this we 
think Miss Strickland has succeeded. It is impossible to read 
her history without a strengthened conviction that, as to 
these enormities, Anne was wholly innocent. Whatever 
were her faults, there is no evidence that she was stained 
by the base passions that could have led her into so infamous 
a career. She had preserved a fair reputation through a 
most dangerous youth. If she yielded to Henry, it was 
neither easily nor soon; and it is incredible, that when 
raised to so dangerous an elevation, she could plunge at once 
into excesses as repugnant to prudence as to decency. The 
only thing that seems proved against her is, in the words of 
Dr. Lingard, “that her conduct had been imprudent; that 
she had descended from her high station to make companions 
of her men-servants” (vol. vi. p. 242); but, in the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, this can scarcely constitute even a pre- 
sumptive proof of guilt. We are persuaded, that for graceful 
and habitual observance of king (or queen) craft, it requires 
that a person should be “to the manner born.” This was 
not Anne’s case. ‘Three years of royalty could hardly have 
taught her to forget that these men were (most of them) her 
equals in birth, her companions, and her friends ; and, for the 
subsequent part of the charge, “ that she had even been weak 
enough to listen to their declarations of love,” Miss Strick- 
land has acutely remarked, that the most revolting circum- 
stances of this nature which are brought against her, rest upon 
hear-say evidence, and speeches recorded by the women whom 
Henry had placed near her, in her most trying hour, expressly 
to exasperate and to criminate her. 

Nothing, certainly, was proved against Anne in the trial to 
which she was subjected. The monstrous charges were hud- 
dled on—as if with the determination to spread so wide a net 
that some one mesh might be found to entangle the victim;— 
justice, both in form and essentials, was recklessly violated, 
and the proceedings conducted with such malignant haste, 
that we can only consider it as an evidence of Henry’s deter- 
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mination to destroy her. Nor can we agree with Dr. Lingard 
in the inference he appears to draw from this determination. 
He says (vol. vi. p. 250): 


* In the absence of those documents, which alone could enable us 
to decide with truth, I will only observe that the king must have 
been impelled by some most powerful motive to exercise against her 
such extraordinary, and, in one supposition, such superfluous rigour. 
Had his object been (we are sometimes told that it was) to place 
Jane Seymour by his side on the throne, the divorce of Anne with- 
out her execution, or the execution without the divorce, would have 
effected his purpose. But he seems to have pursued her with in- 
satiable hatred. Not content with taking her life, he made her feel 
in every way in which a wife and a mother could feel. He stamped 
on her character the infamy of adultery and incest ; he deprived her 
of the name and the right of wife and queen; and he even bastard- 
ized her daughter, though he acknowledged that daughter to be his 
own. If then he were not assured of her guilt, he must have dis- 
covered in her conduct some most heinous cause of provocation, 
which he never disclosed.” 


It must be remembered that the king of England had found 
in Anne Boleyn a dearly-bought toy—she had occasioned him 
many crimes, and much disquietude; for her he had lowered 
himself in the eyes of all Europe; and, however hardened in 
heart, as to his future career, Henry was not the man to forget 
all this, when experiencing the two-fold disappointment of 
satiety, and loss of the male issue for which he married her. 
Katharine, the descendant of kings, protected by her virtues, 
and by the respectful sympathy of Europe, as well as by every 
feeling of his own better nature, had yet been subjected to 
penury and insult, her last days embittered, and her last re- 
quests refused ;—was he likely to keep any measures with 
the unworthy creature of his own caprice ? 

We turn with pleasure from this reign to a most amusing 
account of Jane Seymour’s short exaltation. This lady 
seems to have had little in her character to remark upon, 
except the exemplary prudence of living quietly, and dying 
soon; but none of these delightful memorials are fuller of 
those rich details which make these volumes a continual 
treat. It is hard to extract where all is amusing, but our 
fancy was so much tickled by the naiveté of the following 
reasons against mourning, that we must give them: the pas- 
sage is, moreover, an example of the curious information this 
authoress has brought together, from sources in general unat- 
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tainable. The question is, whether king Edward shall wear 
mourning for his grandmother. 


“ At the time of these occurrences, the duke of Somerset had 
been deprived of the protectorate, and was tottering to his fall; 
nevertheless, he proposed in the privy-council that a public 
mourning should be ordered for his mother, as being the king’s 
grandmother ; requiring his majesty to wear this doole, in order to 
testify his respect for the memory of queen Jane, ‘and the duty of 
love the child oweth to the parent.’ A curious discussion on court 
mournings followed in the council. The Dudley faction opposed 
Somerset’s proposal by three objections, strangely inconsistent in 
principle. The first was one of ultra-godliness, ‘because mourning 
worn at all, serveth to induce a diffidence of a better life won to 
the departed, yea, was cause and scruple of faith unto the weak.’ 
The second pleaded on the score of avarice ‘against the imperti- 
nent charges bestowed upon black cloth, and other instruments of 
funeral pomp and doole,’ meaning by this expressive old English 
word, the whole appurtenances of ‘inky cloaks and solemn black.’ 
The third argument was in the spirit of utter worldliness, and was 
probably sincere enough, urging the downright dislike ‘ that kings 
and courtiers have to look on any thing reminding them of death, 
for the late king Henry our sovereign lord oft times would not only 
dispense with all doole, but would be ready to pluck the black 
apparel from such men’s backs as presumed to wear it in his pre- 
sence ; for a king being the life and heart of a commonwealth such 


doleful tokens ought not to be seen in his presence.’”—vol. iv. p. 
320. 


Assuredly Henry VIII took little doole upon himself, 
whatever he may have occasioned to others; we are told that 
Jane Seymour had not been dead a month ere Henry made a 
bold attempt to obtain another wife; but so unsuccessfully, 
that it was upwards of two years ere he received the hand of 
Anne of Cleves. From this princess our historian has 
removed much of that personal obloquy which the tyrant had 
cast upon her for his own excuse. To have been handed 
down to posterity as stupid, coarse, and plain, Anne would 
probably have felt as a much greater misfortune than the 
loss of her husband or his crown,—which loss, indeed, she 
seems to have considered as great gain, and to have acquiesced 
in it, not with apathy, but with a lively satisfaction and 
delight, in which we cannot but sympathise. She seems to 
have been a very fine young woman, amiable, and happy- 
tempered, much too good in all respects for Henry ; and after 
her release from him she led a quiet sensible life, the details 
of which are a most pleasant relief to the stormy scenes by 
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which she was surrounded. One circumstance we do not 
remember to have seen in any history,—that Anne, who was 
educated a Lutheran, became a Catholic in England, and died 
in that religion. 

The unhappy life of Katharine Howard has been touched 
with exquisite delicacy and feeling by Miss Strickland; it is, 
indeed, a tragedy of which every circumstance is painful. Who 
can read without indignation and pity the situations in which 
the unhappy young victim was placed, even before she could 
well know her danger? Her mother died early in her child- 
hood, and Katharine was placed in the sole charge of her fa- 
ther’s step-mother. Of the manner in which this lady fulfilled 
her charge we will here quote one instance amongst many. 

“The duchess of Norfolk was so perfectly unmindful of her 
duties to her orphan charge, that Katharine was not only allowed 
to associate with her waiting-women, but compelled at night to 
occupy the same sleeping apartment that was common to them all; 
unhappily they were persons of the most abandoned description, and 
seem to have taken a fiendish delight in perverting the principles 
and debasing the mind of the nobly-born damsel who was thrown 
into the sphere of their polluting influence.”—vol. iv. p. 385. 


She was left without money, or the necessaries proper for 
her rank, to be tempted into receiving presents of girlish 
finery from her uncle’s man-at-arms; left to spend her time 
uncontrolled amongst the pernicious women who even ven- 
tured to admit Derham to their common sleeping-room: who 
can wonder that such a household, and such a life, should 
corrupt the innocence of this most beautiful and most neg- 
lected child? for she had not entered upon her teens ere she 
had fallen, as might have been expected, from these revolting 
temptations. A little older, when reason began to be deve- 
loped, it is affecting to read that “she even became remarkable 
for her modest and maidenly deportment;” but it was too 
late; the victim of others from first to last, her family now 
suffered their ambition to be awakened by the passion of the 
king ; and against all common sense and warning, they pro- 
moted her marriage with the jealous tyrant: short and 
troubled was her reign, haunted by the presence of her 
former associates, whom she durst neither offend nor shake 
off; and then the storm burst on her. Henry might have 
saved the life of the young creature, who was now so truly 
penitent, and whom he had seemed to love ;—for there was 
such strong evidence of her pre-contract with Derham, that, 
according to the ideas of the time, he might without blame 
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have set aside the marriage, more especially as it had brought 
no children. But love never softened Henry’s heart, sal at 
twenty the unfortunate girl was doomed to expiate the sins of 
her childhood upon the block. It is a sad story, and told 
with an affecting sweetness and pathos. With it concludes 
the volume from which we have derived so rich a treat of 
information and amusement; we sincerely hope that it may 
not be long before we can introduce another to the notice of 
our readers. 








Art. X.—1. A Sermon preached in the Chapel of Lambeth 
Palace, at the Consecration of the Lord Bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland in Jerusalem. By the Rev. 
A. M‘Caull, D.D. Published at the request of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

2. Statement of Proceedings relating to the Establishment of a 
Bishopric of the United Church of England and Ireland. 
Published by Authority. 

3. The Bishopric of the United Church of England and Ireland 
at Jerusalem, considered in a Letter to a Friend. By James 
R. Hope, B.C.L. 

4. Aids to Reflection on the seemingly Double Character of the 
Established Church with reference to the Foundation of a 
“ Protestant Bishopric” at Jerusalem. By W. Palmer, 
M.A. 

5. Tract 42 (of the Catholic Institute), Protestantism and the 
Churches in the East. 

6. Reasons for Contributing towards the Support of an English 
Bishop at Jerusalem. By Walter F. Hook, D.D. 

7. Three Letters to the Rev. W. Palmer. By F. D. Maurice, 
A.M. 

8. Three Sermons on the Church, preached in the Parish Church 
of St. James, during Lent, 1842. By Charles James, Lord 
Bishop of London. 

9. The Apostolical Succession, a Sermon preached in the Chapel 
of Lambeth Palace, on Sunday, Feb. 27, 1842, at the Con- 
secration of the Right Rev. Ashurst Turner, Lord Bishop of 
Chichester. By Edward Hawkins, D.D., Provost of Oriel 

‘College. Printed at the command of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

10. The Church. A Discourse deliverered in the first Congre- 
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gational Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. By W. E. 


Channing. 

'- the Anglican Church, by law established, a portion of 

the Church Catholic; or is it one of the Protestant com- 
munities which occupy parts of Europe; or, finally, is it 
neither one nor the other, but a middle state, detached from 
the latter yet not united to the former, floating and drifting 
between the two, now nearer the one and now the other; 
nay, by one salient angle approaching this, and, at the same 
time, by another well nigh touching that? Surely these are 
important queries: surely too they cannot be incapable of 
solution. And yet, though to the importance of the enquiry 
all will assent, on the facility of satisfying it many will differ. 
We hardly hope to succeed: but we think that the works 
before us will afford us many data for putting the true ques- 
tion somewhat tangibly before our readers. 

But first let us ask ourselves, whence arises this great 
difficulty of deciding? Entirely, we reply, from those whom 
the enquiry most concerns. Ask every one in communion 
with Rome, if he be or be not a Catholic? If he answer 
“ No,” he is none of ours; he virtually excommunicates him- 
self, he is an apostate at once. Ask each of the first hundred 
members of the Establishment whom you may meet coming 
out of a parish church, if he be a Protestant, and a hundred 
to one he answers “ Yes,” and glories in the name. Rise in 
the scale of your interrogated. Go into the universities or 
learned assemblies of the two communions :—to similar inter- 
rogatories put to ours, you receive the same unvarying answer. 
Every one that you ask confesses himself a Catholic. Try 
the other side, the chances have encreased in favour of variet 
of replies. Some at once reject the name of Protestant with 
scorn, and will bear only that of Catholic. Others still glory 
in the more common designation, and consider the title of 
“* Protestant” a watchword of their Church. A third class 
are willing to compound the matter; and hence the monstrous 
chimera of “ Protestant-Catholic,” to which, among other 
portents, the prolific energy of modern religion has given 
birth. Presume, if you please, to ascend higher; on the one 
side all is unanimity; every bishop enjoying the “grace and 
communion of the apostolic see” is Catholic in outward pro- 
fession and inward conviction ; poll the entire body, and you 
will not find one exception. Will our Anglican neighbours 
agree to do the same? Or will they abide by the result? 
The majority of the bishops of their ctehdidlemant would 
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avowedly accept the epithet Protestant; their charges and 
other demonstrations of opinion will justify this conclusion. 

At first sight, or under ordinary circumstances, we might 
appear to possess, in these facts, if correct, the elements ne- 
cessary for. answering our queries. The body of the members 
of the Church established consider themselves Protestants; the 
bench of its bishops is considered, without protest against the 
imputation, to be almost entirely such. Of the intermediate 
class, a certain portion are for rejecting the name; an equal, 
if not a larger number, willingly adopt it. Surely a Church so 
constituted can be justly considered and treated as Protestant. 
But against this mode of reasoning we know that a loud out- 
cry would be raised by some,—a calmer protest entered by 
others. Authentic acts alone are held by them to bind the 
Church: neither the voice of the multitude, nor the indivi- 
dual declaration of bishops, is held sufficient. When brought 
to this point, we naturally ask—what manner of acts shall be 
deemed the authentic expositors of the Church’s belief?” 
‘“‘ By what sort of declaration shall she be considered bound ? 
Shall we be answered, “ By a synodical decision?” If so, we 
assent; but ask still farther, “By nothing short of this?” 
Isit to be understood that a Church professing to be a “ branch 
of the Catholic,” and, if so, endued with apostolic vigour, 
with apostolic strength and boldness, may be so fettered, hand 
and foot, by the civil power, as to be absolutely deprived of 
every means of fulfilling her commission to teach all truth? 
Is her mouth closed, and is a seal set upon her lips, as well as 
a chain fastened round her limbs? If the Church is kept dis- 
persed, and no convocation permitted, does she cease to be 
the public instructor; has she forfeited, or may she dispense 
herself from, the duty of warning her subjects authoritatively, 
of condemning heretical or erroneous doctrines, of checking 
refractory or schismatical conduct? Surely not; the ‘* Heclesia 
dispersa,” even speaking of national or provincial churches, 
has essentially the privileges of the ‘‘ Ecclesia congregata.” 
It is not the place in which bishops meet that gives them their 
authority; this is inherent in the episcopate; and, if they 
unite in declaration of doctrine, even without coming toge- 
‘ther, there is the voice of the Church, authoritative and 
plenary. 

But is it necessary even to have thus much in order to 
secure the authoritative teaching of a Church? Those with 
whom we have principally to deal at least have taught us not. 
If one bishop of our Church—if St. Alphonsus Liguori writes 
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certain passages, and the rest of the Church makes no oppo- 
sition, and rejects and condemns them not, we are told we must 
allow such passages to be considered as the authoritative 
teaching of our Church. Be it so: at least we shall have a 
precedent not without its value for another case; but we are 
willing to have something more required. While, therefore, 
we will not allow that the active suffrages of all the bishops 
are requisite to give us the decision of a Church, we will be 
content that some authoritative form should invest such par- 
tial declarations as we would stamp with the weight of the 
entire hierarchy. Let us put a case. We wish to ascertain 
what the belief of a national Church is on a given point. 
Men’s minds are greatly agitated on the subject ; the people 
from many sides press for a decision. Some denounce one 
view as heretical; some the other. The Church is rent in 
twain, and its teachers proclaim contradictory doctrines. 
The bishops, as is the case in France and in Spain at this 
moment, cannot meet to deliberate and consult; but yet, 
whenever they have occasion to speak on the important sub- 
ject, they speak one way. They do not, perhaps, seek occa- 
sion to speak; but, when the occasion does come, their feel- 
ing, their teaching, their warnings, their denunciations, all go 
one way. Such, for instance, has been the conduct, during 
the last year, of the French bishops regarding education : 
every bishop that had a pastoral to issue, spoke on this subject, 
and the voices of all were in unison. Such is the conduct 
of the admirable episcopate of Spain at this moment, with 
respect to the dreadful measures of Espartero’s irreligious 
ge for destroying the authority of the Holy See. 
tach one raises his voice as best he may: one in a memo- 
rial to the Cortes like the bishop of Tuy; another cries 
out from his place of exile ; a third, perhaps, from his prison. 
But they are good shepherds; their sheep know their voice, 
and they follow them. No one doubts which side the Church 
of Spain holds in this matter: it is evidently that on which 
its bishops have declared themselves. The silence of the 
other bishops does not go against this decision; because we 
know that they would speak out and protest if they differed 
from their colleagues: it would be their duty to do so if they 
thought they were misleading the nation; and bishops are 
presumed to know and do their duty. 
However, let us not be content with even these demon- 
strations of sentiment. Let us farther suppose that the 
Primate of the country comes forward to ‘direct and conduct 
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a public act, necessarily involving certain religious views. 

e will add two conditions to our statement of the problem. 
First, it shall be an act in which he officially acts as Primate 
-—as the first bishop in the episcopate—as its hierarchical chief, 
representative, and procurator. Secondly, it shall be one in 
which he alone can act; that is, one in which individual 
bishops could not all take a part, so that he must here be 
their organ. Under these circumstances the Primate takes a 
certain course, which pledges him directly and entirely to 
a certain side of conflicting ideas. Upon this the rest of the 
bishops remain silent; not a remonstrance is made, not a caution 
is entered, not a thought of dissent is insinuated. We say 
that then the body has acquiesced in the decision of its head; the 
suffragans are with their Primate ; the national “ Ecclesia dis- 
persa” has chosen its side. If not, when can such a choice be 
verified? But, if this be not enough, let us add more. Let 
us, then, suppose a justification of these views to be published 
by that Primate, and by some very leading bishop in the 
Church, and yet no protest, no censure, no hint of difference 
of opinion from their episcopal brethren. If all this does not 
fix upon a Church its side, in a controverted case, we fairly 
give it up, and say that there are no means by which such a 
conclusion can be reached under ordinary circumstances. In 
other words, either a Church can have no means of teaching 
what it holds on a controverted point, when circumstances do 
not allow its bishops to assemble, or here we have the most 
obvious and probable means. 

Let us now come to the application. Our inquiry is, 
whether the Anglican Church can be considered Catholic or 
Protestant ? First, then, we must see what we are to under- 
stand by the two terms. By Catholic, we of course mean 
that Church which is in communion with the Holy and Apos- 
tolic See of St. Peter, and acknowledges his successor in it as 
the Head of the universal Church. But the High-church 
theology will not admit this definition; but considers the 
“ orthodox” (that is the separated or schismatical) Greek and 
Russian Churches, as well as other oriental Churches (though 
in truth all infested with Nestorianism or Eutychianism), as 
entering, with the Roman communion, into the composition 
of the Church Catholic. Of this Church they will maintain 
the Anglican to be a component part: as “ —— one 
with all other Churches of kindred origin, both Greek and 
Latin.”* Protestant Churches all agree in considering to be 


* Palmer’s Letter to Golightly, p. 7. 
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the Lutheran, Calvinist, and other Churches on the European 
continent, not in communion with the Holy See, nor belonging 
to the Greek rite. Now the question is, even taking the 
Oxford notion of the Church Catholic, is the Anglican 
established Church to be considered as belonging to it, and 
not rather to the Protestant family? ‘To this question we 
wish to apply the tests above given. 

And, first, how have the bishops, on occasion given, declared 
themselves? Let last year’s episcopal charges speak. Scarcely 
one, if one, who had occasion to issue such a document, failed 
to touch, to say no more, on the controversies which divide 
the Anglican world; and all to a man took the Protestant 
side. Here is a real case, similar to the one before proposed 
of the French or Spanish bishops. It is not necessary to 
quote them individually: we referred to them in our last 
number; we may content ourselves with the complaint of 
those on whom their censure fell. Dr. Pusey, in his letter to 
the archbishop of Canterbury, analyzes these charges; and, 
though he does not admit that the bishops have properly 
understood the doctrines of his school, yet he fully shows 
that they have all condemned them as far as they did. 
“ Thus I know,” he writes, “that the mildest charge which 
was delivered in the past year, and which does in a very kind 
way recognize services which we have rendered, yet because 
the bishop goes on to point out at greater length some, though 
fewer and subordinate, points which he considers erroneous, 
has appeared to be a condemnation.”* This alludes to the 
bishop of Ripon’s charge; and the learned writer then goes 
on to speak of those issued by the bishops of Chester, Win- 
chester, Gloucester, Durham, and Calcutta. The bishop of 
Durham’s charge was not published by himself, but was 
taken down in short-hand: the bishop of Lichfield did not at 
all publish his; but, if we are rightly informed, he, too, suf- 
ficiently declared his Protestant views upon existing contro- 
versies. Here, then, we have every bishop who had an 
opportunity fairly presented him of stating his opinions, 
taking one side. We could not expect the others to make 
for themselves occasions; but we must expect them, if they 
thought their brethren wrong, to throw the counterpoise of 
their solemn protest into the other scale, and so prevent Pro- 
testantism from preponderating in the councils of the esta- 
blishment. But not a tongue stirred, not a hand moved; the 
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silent consent of some was added to the expressed sentiments 
of the rest. Mr. Palmer allows that “the spirit of Pro- 
testantism seems undoubtedly to be dominant, both among 
dignitaries of the establishment and society at large ;” and 
that “ people abound who, though in full communion with 
the Church, nay, though priests, or rather ministers, or 
bishops, or even archbishops, yet publicly disclaim Catho- 
licism, and invite, and even urge their brethren to quit the 
“Protestant establishment,” on the ground that it is absolutely 
dishonest to hold Catholic principles within its pale.” “It is 
not unnatural,” he concludes, “ for persons to suppose that a 
Church can scarcely be Catholic whose rulers do not consis- 
tently and unequivocally assert to themselves that holy title, 
and which is viewed as a mere political establishment of 
Protestantism by the civil government.”* We think not 
indeed. It would rather be hard enough, on the con- 
trary, to find a process of reasoning whereby any one 
could convince himself that a Church, indifferent to the title, 
would be considered, justly, Catholic, still less a Church, 
in which dignitaries, ministers, bishops, and archbishops, 
publicly disclaim Catholicism, &c. “ But,” says Mr. Palmer, 
as long as I can reject Protestantism thus publicly, as I now 
do, as a member of the Church of England, and profess to be 
merely and simply a Catholic, so long will I continue to pray 
that I may have grace to continue stedfast in that way of 
salvation.” (p. 10). In other words, as long as one is allowed 
to call himself a Catholic, and yet not be rejected by that 
establishment, yea even at the same time condemning in the 
strongest terms Protestantism—the Church itself may be con- 
sidered as “ intrinsically Catholic.” In the sentences imme- 
diately preceding the one just quoted, this fervent deacon had 
written as follows: “Certainly I am for no middle ways, as 
- will understand when I tell you plainly, that for myself, 

utterly reject and anathematize the principle of Protest- 
antism as a heresy, with all its forms, sects, or denomina- 
tions. And if the Church of England should ever unhappily 
profess herself to be a form of Protestantism (which God of 
his infinite mercy forbid), then I would reject and anathema- 
tize the Church of England, and would separate myself from 
her immediately as from a human sect, without giving Pro- 
testants any unnecessary trouble to procure my expulsion.” 
(p. 9). But this reasoning will not do. The standard of a 
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Church’s orthodoxy must be rated by the minimum, not by the 
maximum of faith, which she will allow within her confession. 
The lowest scheme of opinions which she tolerates must 
determine her character, not the highest. Had, for instance, 
the body of the French bishops freely permitted any one that 
pleased to hold and teach Jansenism, had they proclaimed it 
in all their pastorals,—nay, had they refused ordination to 
none that professed it, but had to some who rejected it, the 
Church of France would have been Jansenist, even though 
individuals had continued to hold the truth and denounce 
error. It is as with a form of government—it may be demo- 
cratical, although it allows the noble to descend to the level 
of the people, and thus exclude them not from a share in the 
state: but a determined aristocracy will not admit the plebeians 
to sit with the princes and rulers. And so, a truly Catholic 
Church cannot brook the coexistence of Protestantism within 
its pale; but a Protestant establishment takes all in,—Soci- 
nians, like Hoadley, on one side, and Catholicly-inclined minds 
like Dr. Pusey, on the other. But this very circumstance 
See that it cannot be Catholic. Catholicism is homogeneous, 

rotestantism heterogeneous; the one compact and united, the 
other vague and loose: the one inflexible, the other pliable and 
elastic. The one is unvarying in standard of purity, the other 
admits into its circulation every degree of alloy, yea down to 
sheer dross. The presence of gold in the base mixture does 
not redeem its character; this it must draw from the inferior, 
not from the superior metal—it is a debased compound after 
all. And the same must be said of that Church in which it is 
admitted that Protestantism, with all its lowness of standard, 
its coldness of feeling, its selfishness of principle, is so 
thoroughly mixed, kneaded and incorporated, rises to its sur- 
face in episcopal manifestations, and penetrates its mass. The 
bright grains of Catholic truth or feeling which sparkle amidst 
the viler elements, only excite shame to see them so thrown 
away and disgraced ; they do not stamp upon the motley heap 
the note of standard purity. 

The conduct of the bishops*, in the Anglican Church, seems 





* We have lately noticed repeated censures, especially in some Catholic pe- 
riodicals, on the application of ecclesiastical terms, as “Church,” or “ Bishop,” 
to the Anglican establishment; as though their use implied a recognition of the 
rights usually attached to such things or persons. Such a view we deem quite 
exaggerated. The term “ Establishment ” does not comprehend as much as the 
word “Church,” namely the members as well as the rulers, And as the legal 
title of certain persons in the country is that of “ bishop,” it would be needlessly 
uncourteous, as well as extremely inconvenient, to use a periphrasis every time 
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therefore to offer us one very clear criterion for deciding on its 
actual Protestantism. But in ancient times, we fancy that 
there could have been very little difficulty in deciding such a 
question. There are Churehes existing which the Anglicans 
admit to form collectively the Church Catholic. There are on 
the other side certain congregations of Christians commonly 
known as the reformed or Protestant Churches. We wish to 
know to which the Anglican belongs. This question would, 
in olden times, have been put, “ with which are you in com- 
munion?” It is the Spanish and Italian proverb realized: 
“tell me with whom you go, and I will tell you who you are.” 
Yes, with which body of Christians is the Church of England 
in active communion? ‘This surely is the vital question. 
Now as to the best means of resolving it. 

The communion between Churches, does not imply that all 
their members are in active intercourse, nor that the commu- 
nion itself should be carried on by daily, nor by even frequent 
acts of recognition. Anciently, the chief pastor of each was 
charged with this duty; he was the organ, the instrument of 
such relationship. ‘The patriarchs communicated with each 
other; and so long as they did so, the whole of their provinces 
were considered as vasehing in the privilege. In like manner 
the archbishops were supposed to take charge of a similar dut 
for their jurisdictions. If Carthage kept communion with 
Rome, its suffragans were on the same terms. When there- 
fore a metropolitan acts in this matter, he virtually represents 





one wanted to designate the persons usually known by the title. The constant 
recurrence of such phrases would render a book or article unreadable, besides 
the certainty of its being flung down in disgust by many who otherwise would 
have been readers. Things get names, and persons get titles, and one gives 
them in social good-breeding without thereby pledging oneself to any judgment 
on their propriety. One may talk of king George I, or king William, and yet be 
a thorough Jacobite at heart; and one may speak of the “ Reformation,” and 
believe it to be exactly the contrary. Now if, from fear of appearing to 
acknowledge the truth and rightfulness of things belonging to Anglicanism, 
we refuse to employ terms applicable strictly only to the Catholic Church ; if, 
in other words, we banish every word indicative of ecclesiastical authority 
or rank (for rectors, curates, clergymen, deacons, all would go with bishops), we 
really must invent a new system of terminology for treating of such matters, 
and that at the risk of not being read. The same must be said of a hundred 
other terms, if we refuse to employ the word “ Church,” for doctrine, faith, com- 
munion, confirmation; and many other expressions in current use, must be 
rejected as well, when speaking of those to whom we do not allow the prero- 
gatives of a Church : or we must encumber them every time with the elegant 
qualification of “pseudo,” or “so-called,” which we wish to spare our readers 
and ourselves. But, in truth, we do not find in the writings of the fathers this 
difficulty in applying similar terms to those in whom they did not believe that 
they could be literally and properly fulfilled. We do not feel ourselves called 
on to refuse a courtesy which they granted. 
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the Church. And if that Church, that is its bishops, do not 
protest against his act, they virtually approve of it, and become 
parties to it. Now, within these few months, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, who in certain letters commendatory issued by 
him to Dr. Alexander, styles himself “ Primate of all England 
and Metropolitan,” has clearly entered into certain relations 
with the greatest Protestant power of the continent, upon a 
matter ecclesiastical, in the strictest sense of the word, 
namely, the appointment of a bishop at Jerusalem. 

Into this matter we must now go, though obviously with 
different feelings from those with which the appointment was 
viewed a few months ago. We must premise, therefore, that 
the impolicy, or indelicacy, or folly of the transaction has no- 
thing to do with our present investigation. It is nothing to 
us just now, whether the scheme of planting a slip from the 
supposed “ branch of the Catholic church,” called “the United 
Church of England and Ireland,” on Sion’s holy mount, 
was or was not most uncanonical, and a gross attempt at 
usurpation ; nor whether the idea of sending a bishop, to make 
up a Church of chance-travellers, prospective Jewish and 
Druse converts, and Anglicanised Confession-of-Augsburg- 
men, was not chimerical and unecclesiastical ; nor even whe- 
ther the most dignified and edifying way of exhibiting “the 
spectacle of a Church freed from errors and imperfections— 
holding a pure faith in the unity of the Spirit,”* was to send 
a married bishop, with an infant family prattling round his 
knee, among the mortified ascetics of the east. Furthermore, 
it interests us not at this moment to ascertain, which of two 
reports is true—whether he has been graciously and re- 
spectfully received, or welcomed with hangings in effigy and 
pelting of stones, except that we hope not the latter, both for 
the sake of humanity, and from personal charity towards a man 
who has let himself and his family be drawn into this miserable 
plot; and, still more, because we should be indeed sorry and 
mortified to see so unworthy a transaction reckon among its 
incidents even the semblance of a martyr’s crown, or the 
ground which Stephen watered with the first Christian blood, 
profaned by a mockery of his testimony —in favour, too, of 
Protestant intrusion. But our present purpose is to sift 
this affair with reference to our inquiry into the Protestantism 
or Catholicity of the Anglican Church. 

First, let us look at the conduct of Prussia. It has at- 
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tempted no concealment. The Prussian government has a 
rage for wnions. Whether it be a Zoll- Verein, or a Religions- 
Verein, a custom-house or a Church-union, a bringing together 
of financial or religious duties, all seems to be to its taste. 
Of the first and more worldly condensation we say nothing— 
we have no interest in or about it. It belongs to the news- 
papers, and they have sufficiently discussed it. ‘The second 
touches us most nearly. The late king began to try his hand 
upon the Protestantism of his own country. He had a mot- 
ley crew of Lutherans and Calvinists to deal with; and he 
determined to achieve—what the men who gave them those 
names never could manage,—to bring them into one commu- 
nity. ‘There were some obstacles and many facilities. One 
obstacle was difference of dogmatic opinions on the most im- 
portant points of religion, such, for instance, as the Eucharist. 
The counterbalancing facility was, that neither Lutherans 
nor Calvinists cared much about such things. ‘Terms, under 
such circumstances, are easily adjusted. ‘The Lutheran as- 
serted something—the Calvinist denied it—the plus and 
minus quantities were placed opposite to each other, and pro- 
duced = 0: and this was to be the dogma of the Luthero- 
Calvinist, or evangelical Church. The doctrine on this sub- 
ject was not to be decided or discussed, but left open: in other 
words there was No dogma on it. Such is the Prussian mode 
of adjusting creeds; sweep away dogma, and you will soon 
have uniformity. 

There were other facilities. ‘Two suppurated surfaces will 
easily unite: and so, perhaps, it might not be justly consi- 
dered difficult to bring together and join closely two religious 
systems, which rationalism and infidelity had eaten far into, 
and disposed for being moulded into any shape of what was 
considered merely an outward form, useful for political and 
social purposes. Where religious convictions have pretty 
nearly disappeared, and faith has been treated only as a philo- 
sophy, and the Bible as a classic, and symbols as dead formu- 
laries, and ecclesiastical discipline as a department of civil go- 
vernment, and canons as synonymous with the portfolio of a 
Ministre de Culte; a meeting of the state-council may well 
stand for a synod, and a cabinet-order for canon-law. Sects 
are brought into union as divisions of the army are brought 
under one commander, by a royal mandate ; and a new reli- 
gion is created about as easily as a fresh regiment is raised. In 
fact, by royal mandate, rather than by any spontaneous 
aggregation, the evangelical state-religion of Prussia was 
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organized, or, to speak its official language, received “a his- 
torical development ;” or, in other words, was instituted and 
made, out of the conflicting and jarring elements of Lutheran- 
ism and Calvinism. Having effected, with apparent success, 
this first amalgamation, the royal government of Prussia 
pushed its views still farther, and resolved to join this coali- 
tion of continental Protestantism in some sort of league or 
unity with the better organized establishment of this country. 
The project of erecting a joint bishopric at Jerusalem had 
evidently this in view. The agent employed about it was the 
same as had been mainly instrumental in managing the former 
union. 

But the Prussian government, as we have already remarked, 
sought no concealment. Its manifestoes officially announce 
this intention, as well as other important points. These we 
will classify. 

1. It makes no secret, that in treating with the authorities 
of the English Church, it treated as with a sister-Church, 
speaking as though on perfectly equal terms. “ Accord- 
ingly, an union with England, whose Church, by origin and 
doctrine, is most intimately akin to the German Evangelical 
Church, offered itself as the surest means of attaining so 
important anend. The proceedings to be instituted for this 
purpose depended upon the preliminary question, whether 
Great Britain was inclined to allow justice to be done to the 
independence and national honour of the German Evangelical 
Church, and to treat this affair in full harmony with Prussia, 
upon the firm basis, that Lvangelical Christianity should pre- 
sent itself wader the protection of England and Prussia to the 
Turkish government as an wnity.”"* One is rather inclined to 
smile at Dr. Hook’s tender way of looking at this clear and 
straightforward statement of the on/y basis on which Prussia 
condescended to treat with England. He finds a mistake in 
the statement of this document—* the mistake of supposing 
than an union does exist between ‘the Evangelical German 
Church’ and the Church of England.” 

Now the King of Prussia clearly states that he took this 
as the only firm ground of his negotiation, and, therefore we 
may take it for granted that, as the negotiation succeeded 
“sp the ground was admitted. In fact, we shall 

ave evidence of this. But Dr. Hook thus continues: “ Our 
view of the transaction, and the view taken by Englishmen, 





* Prussian State Paper; Hope, p. 74. 
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is this: that the Primate of England, regarding with paternal 
affection the Protestants of Germany! has planted an English 
bishop on neutral ground, there to enter into friendly relations 
with them; and the excellent King of Prussia has offered to 
co-operate with our archbishop, without being fully aware of 
some difficulties which certainly occur, but which are not, I 
hope, insurmountable.* All this may be a very charitable, a 
very amiable, and, moreover, extremely convenient view of 
an awkward business; but as it is not accurate and true, we 
trust it is not the view taken by Englishmen. What claim 
have the Protestants of Germany on the paternal affection of 
his Grace of Canterbury? Who has made him their father 
in the spirit, seeing that, according to Dr. Hook, “it is not 
true to state that the Church of England is by origin ‘ na- 
turally akin to the German Evangelical Church.”t Surely 
the archbishop does not regard all German Protestants as his 
children. Moreover, on what semblance of truth is the view 
founded which makes the “ excellent King of Prussia” offer 
to co-operate with the archbishop in a scheme which his ma- 
jesty expressly tells us he first thought of, first proposed, and 
was thoroughly prime mover in from the beginning? Surely 
this loose way of stating transactions, this twisting round of 
facts authentically stated to gratify theories, this inverting 
the order of things to squeeze out of a difficulty, can do little 
credit to Dr. Hook’s case, and must excite a suspicion that 
the archbishop’s part in the transaction must be very perplex- 
ing to require such an explanation. 

But the Prussian monarch has no idea of any such claims 
of Lambeth upon Berlin in the affair. He does indeed esta- 
blish an affectionate link of parental relationship, but he 
makes it lie all the other way. It is maternity, and not pa- 
ternity, that he allows; and it is England, not Germany, that 
is the child; Germany, not England, the mother. For, hav- 
ing insisted that English and German “ Evangelical Chris- 
tianity” should present to Paynim eyes the goodly spectacle 
of “a unity ;” in other words, that Anglicanism should be 
exhibited as one form of such “ Evangelical Christianity,”"—the 
royal theologian goes on to describe “ the Evangelical Church 
of the German nation as the mother of all Evangelical Confes- 
sions.”t And, in fact, if Dr. Hook would take pains to in- 
quire into the ideas and feelings of German divines upon the 
subject, we are pretty sure that he would find all idea of pa- 
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ternal solicitude on the side of Dr. Howley, in the transaction 
between him and their Protestant king, rejected with scornful 
indignation. For the Germans do and will consider the An- 
glican Church as neither more nor less than an offshoot of the 
German reformation; its fathers, like Cranmer, as the disciples 
of Luther; its perfecters, like Bucer and Peter Martyr, as 
thorough-going Germans; and its whole occasion, bearing, 
tendencies, and spirit, as copied from the Continent, with a 
two-fold modification, that they spared altars and churches, 
and we spared bishops; and that while they suppressed the 
latter, we plundered and demolished the former. ‘The very 
name implies a common origin: both the Anglican and the 
Lutheran Churches call themselves “reformed ;” and one re- 
formation brought on and guided the other. 

um. The Prussian government treated on this basis of kin- 
dred union and equality, not merely with the civil power in 
England, but with the ecclesiastical, and thatin the proper man- 
ner. We are told that “steps which have been taken in order to 
settle this preliminary question, (i. e. the presentation of ‘ Evan- 
gelical Christianity’ to the ‘Turks ‘as an unity,’) have had the 
most gratifying results.” Not only the government of Great 
Britain showed a decided readiness to approach the question 
upon the grounds proposed, but also the heads of the English 
Church entered with warm interest into the proposition.”* From 
the “statement of proceedings” we learn, that “ the appoint- 
ment of a Bishop for Jerusalem was proposed by his majesty 
the King of Prussia, who made it a subject of a special mis- 
sion to the Queen of England, and of a particular communi- 
cation to the Archbishop of Canterbury.”f If we are rightly 
informed, a correspondence was carried on upon the subject 
between the King and the Archbishop. And we may again 
remark, that this statement, “by authority,” completely con- 
tradicts Dr. Hook’s “ Englishmen’s views.” 

mi. “ The heads of the English Church” did not repel these 
overtures with Catholic indignation, nor startle at the notion 
of carrying on a joint measure on such a basis. For the offi- 
cial Prussian document, after the last sentence which we have 
quoted from it, thus proceeds: “ There was an agreement” 
(between the negotiating parties, the heads of the Church and 
the king) “in the conviction that the diversities of Christian 
worship, according to tongues and races, and according to the 
peculiarities and historical development of each nation, that is 
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to say, in the Evangelical Church, is upheld by a higher unity 
—the Lord of the Church himself. And that in this unity, 
to which ali diversities refer themselves as to their point of junc- 
tion, rests the ground of true Christian toleration... By means 
of a cordial co-operation, directed by this spirit, a distinct 
bishopric has now been established in Jerusalem, in which ai/ 
evangelical Christians may find a common support and point 
of union... therewith, however, the German Protestants in 
particular, vindicate the independence of their Church in 
reference to their peculiar confession and liturgy.” Now 
here we have some material points set forth. It is plain, for 
instance, that the English Church is here considered as an 
evangelical, i. e. a Protestant Church. For the object of the 
new bishopric is described as being to furnish a point of union 
to all such Christians, certain rights being reserved to the Ger- 
mans; yet the transaction was one common only to Germans 
and Anglicans. Secondly, it is to be a point of union to the 
two. It is assumed that there can be union between them ; 
and, in fact, provision is made for it in the arrangements 
about the new bishopric. Thirdly, in all these views, in this 
spirit, there was cordial co-operation between the spiritual 
heads of the English and the temporal, or rather the oe head 
of the German Protestant Church,—the authority which by 
cabinet-orders makes bishops in it. Mr. Maurice, in his letter 
to deacon Palmer, admits this view; and considers that, 
bating the thoroughly German phraseology of “ historical 
developments” and so forth, “the English Church” clearly 
admitted what we attribute to it,—that “the English bishops 
did acknowledge a common meeting-point with Protestants, 
as Protestants, in the confession of Christ, as the head and 
centre of the Church. This is the obvious meaning of that 
paragraph.* Finally, the king of Prussia asserts that, in his 
negotiations with the heads of the English Church, he did 
not yield any thing, but secured, as we have seen, the rights 
of the German Protestant communion, in regard to its con- 
fession and liturgy. But we think it proper to show the 
light in which these transactions were viewed by the German 
Protestants; and how completely they saw in them a clear 
recognition of equal rights, fraternity, communion, and the 
perfect espousals of the two Churches, to be the parents of a 
new “development” or form of evangelical Christianity. 
The document which will best explain this popular and 
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national view is a well-known article in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
which, if not official, bears sufficient marks of its being a 
popular explanation of the wishes and views of the ruling 
powers of Protestant Germany in the establishment of the 
Anglo-Prussian episcopate in Jerusalem. We quote the 
greater portion of the document as given by Mr. Palmer. 


“The establishment at Jerusalem of an evangelical congregation, 
with ecclesiastical endowments, and by the protection of England 
and Prussia, under the guardianship of the Porte, shielded against 
the oppressions to which evangelical Christians have hitherto been 
exposed in the east, is a germ of Christianity from which great 
future results may be anticipated ; but as at all times a true spirit 
of Christian activity without has served to quicken the fruits of 
faith within, so has this foundation in Jerusalem called into life one 
of the most momentous appearances ever witnessed by Europe. 
As two parents in their love towards their child enter into a more 
exalted union, even so the evangelical Churches of Prussia and 
England, hitherto divided, have, in this daughter Church of Jeru- 
salem, tendered to each other the true hand of union. It is not 
contemplated indeed that the English Church should abandon her 
institutions for those of Prussia, or the Prussian her’s for those of 
England; but the two Churches, by their recent act, have mutually 
recognized that, in their relations to each other, their constitutional 
forms are non-essential, the union in spirit the essential ;—their 
conviction of the existence of this true union they have practically 
manifested by the establishment of a daughter Church, in which the 
nomination of the ecclesiastics shall be vested alternately in Prussia 
and England, in which the Augsburg confession and the thirty-nine 
articles are recognized as founded in an intimate community of 
faith; in which the rights of the English and Prussian Churches 
are to be accepted as the simultaneous expression of one and the 
same evangelical Christianity. The conquest of Constantine, the 
fortifying of Paris, the expulsion of a queen from Spain, and a 
hundred other events that our time has witnessed, may wear a more 
pompous look, and may, at the first glance, appear of greater 
importance than this small commencement of an united evangelical 
congregation at Jerusalem ; but whoever is really acquainted with 
the affairs of the Levant, will recognize in this unostentatious com- 
mencement the germ of a great development. The grain of mustard- 
seed will be seen to grow up and to shoot forth its branches: nor 
can the present age show any thing more truly great than this 
intimate recognition and approach to each other of two brothers,— 
the English nation and the most important race of northern Ger- 
many,—nothing nobler than this association of two brothers in the 
most exalted aim of man. England and Prussia have here found a 
point of union on which the blessing of God may rest.” (page 15.) 
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Having thus gathered what information we may, from the 
German party to the transaction, we may see what light may 
be thrown upon it by domestic authorities. 

Two documents may justly claim to be considered as pos- 
sessing authoritative weight in this matter, the “ Statement of 
Proceedings by Authority,” and Dr. Alexander’s Consecration 
Sermon, preached by Dr. M‘Caul, and published at the re- 
quest of the archbishop of Canterbury.” Dr. Hook says, that 
he has “a right to assume that the archbishop has pointed out 
the mistake of the Prussian Government” above referred to.* 
But we must beg to deny this right for two reasons. First, 
the Prussian Government in that document does not make 
“ the mistake,” but only recounts it as having been made in 
treating with the archbishop on the basis of the two Churches 
being a unity, &c.; and it assures us that his grace agreed, and 
acted with cordial co-operation. Therefore he did not see any 
mistake, or he neglected to point it out. We cannot suppose 
the king of Prussia so shameless as to give this statement to 
the public, unless pretty secure of its accuracy. Secondly, the 
Prussian document was published November 14, 1841, the 
archiepiscopal statement on the 9th of December following. 
Yet this does not correct the error; although surely it was the 
Primate’s duty to contradict that account, if erroneous, as 
publicly as it had been stated. We therefore assume, with all 
deference to Dr. Hook, that the supposed mistake has not 
been corrected, and in fact that it was not considered a mis- 
take, but admitted as a fact by the English metropolitan. 

The statement gives us the following admissions: that the 
king of Prussia had mainly in view “ the spiritual superin- 
tendence and care of such of his own subjects as might be dis- 
posed to join themselves to the Church as formed atJ erusalem;” 
that it was reasonably hoped that the establishment of such a 
bishopric “might lead the way to an essential unity of discipline 
as well as of doctrine, between the Anglican and the less per- 
Sectly constituted of the Protestant Churches of Europe,” which 
of course signifies that the English Church is the more per- 
fectly constituted Protestant Church: that “the two great 
Protestant powers of Europe will have planted a Church in the 
midst of the Eastern Churches ;” and that “congregations, 
consisting of Protestants of the German tongue, willing to 
submit to the new bishop’s jurisdiction, will be under the care 
of German clergymen, ordained by him.”t Two conditions 
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are annexed, which deserve notice. The first is, that the 
Anglico-German congregations will use “ their national 
liturgy, compiled from the ancient liturgies.” Dr. Hook ex- 
presses himself highly gratified by the statement that the 
Germans have such a venerable liturgy.* It may therefore 
be as well to warn others that this liturgy, thus admitted (we 
may safely ask after what collation or revision?) by the 
English metropolitan, is the compilation chiefly of Mr. Bunsen, 
the envoy-extraordinary, sent over to negotiate the appoint- 
ment of the new bishop, forced on the united Luthero-Calvinist 
or Evangelical Church by the late king of Prussia—in other 
words, the composition of a layman, prescribed by none but 
the civil power! The second condition is, that the ministers 
of the new Churches should sign the thirty-nine Articles, and 
give proof of their having previously signed the confession of 
Augsburg. How far these two subscriptions are compatible 
one with another it is not our province to decide, nor our pre- 
sent object to discuss. Dr. Hook, whose commentary we 
are still willing to use, thus curiously escapes from the 
enquiry. ‘ How far bishop Alexander is himself bound to 
hold a confession of faith, which he agrees, under certain cir- 
cumstances to enforce; o7 by what explanations he is, in all 
points, to reconcile, without evasion, the thirty-nine articles and 
the Augsburg confession—these are questions to be resolved by his 
own conscience.t ‘To this we leave the matter; no strange one 
in a Protestant—a most inexplicable one in a Catholic view 
of the entire transaction. 

Dr. M‘Caul’s sermon contains some singular theories of 
apostolical: succession; on which we briefly touched in our 
last number. We have now to deal with his admissions and 
explanations. From him we gather as follows: 

* It is to be hoped that the bishopric at Jerusalem may become 
the bond of union between Christians of England and Germany. 
The Prussian monarch intends to send members of his own Church 
to Jerusalem, to receive orders at the hands of the new bishop, and 
then to assist in labouring amongst the Jews, or in ministering to 
those of their own countrymen who may settle in the Holy Land, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the new episcopate ; and thus in the 
city of peace, and over the tomb of the Saviour, the national 
Churches may join the right hand of fellowship, and commence a 
communion which, it is to be hoped, will speedily become universal. 
That such an union of Protestant Churches is as desirable as a re- 
union with the ancient branches of Christ’s Church, can be doubted 
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by none, whose desire for Catholic unity is sincere. The charity of 
him who would exclude, from the sphere of his sympathies, the Pro- 
testant, though sound in the faith, and court to his embrace those of 
whom his own Church teaches that they commit ‘idolatry to be ab- 
horred of all faithful Christians,’ is not the charity of the gospel. 
The religion of Christ carefully marks out the difference between 
the form, even though divinely appointed, and the substance, which 
is as unchangeable as God himself. And he is but slenderly read 
in the gospel who elevates the former to the rank of the first, or 
even the second great commandment, or maintains that sacrifice is 
more acceptable than mercy. If we truly desire the cessation of 
all schism, and the reunion of all Christ’s believing people, we must 
specially desire that all those, who have been delivered from the 
errors of Romanism, may be associated in apostolic discipline, 
as well as doctrine, and both be united to those churches of the 
East, who join in the same protest against papal usurpation. The 
bishop of the Church of Jerusalem appears as the first fruits of an 
unton so desirable, the emblem of the hearty co-operation of national 
Churches, in extending the kingdom of God.”—p. 15. 


We must content ourselves with one more document. In 
the “ Queen’s Licence” for Dr. Alexander’s consecration, we 
find the following declaration; that Dr. A. has assigned him 
Syria, Chaldea, Egypt and Abyssinia, as the limits within 
which he may “exercise spiritual jurisdiction over the 
ministers of British congregations of the united Church of 
England and Ireland, and over, such other Protestant congre- 
gations as may be desirous of placing themselves under his 
authority.”* 

Here is no concealment of the important fact, that the 
avowed object of Dr. Alexander’s singular nomination was the 
cementing together in unity members of the Continental Pro- 
testants and the Anglican Church. There is no question of 
reform or alteration to be insisted upon in the former, as Mr. ~ 
Palmer would have, but they are spoken of as “sound in the 
faith ;” and the entire difference between the two parties 
seems to be reducible to one of form or discipline. But 
Dr. M‘Caul has forewarned us, in his notes on his sermons, 
with extracts from another “‘ wonderful document,” (p. 16,) 
from “a communication which may be relied upon as au- 
thoritative.” (p. 7.) It is intimated to us (p. 17) that this 
is one of the documents connected with the nomination, part 
of the correspondence between the king (for the document 
is royal) and the ecclesiastical authorities here. If so, Dr. 
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M‘Caul may be presumed to have received full permission to 
publish his extracts from it, as likely to “ rejoice every Chris- 
tian heart.” (p.7.) The following are the passages given 
from this document, that have reference to our present pur- 
pose :— 

“‘ His majesty is resolved to do in the Holy Land whatever may 
be required of him as a Christian, in order there to render possible 
a community of action on behalf of the Gospel. The Church of 
England is, in that country, in possession of a foundation on Mount 
Zion, and his majesty considers it as the duty of all Protestant 
princes and communities to join the foundation, as the beginning 
and central point of union of Protestant life acting together. (p. 10.) 


‘“‘ Should not, in particular at the present moment, this be the 
loving thought of Him who governs His Church, that in the old 
Land of Promise, on the stage of his earthly life, not only Israel 
might be brought to the knowledge of salvation, but that, also, the 
different Protestant communities, built upon the eternal foundation 
of the gospel, and on the rock of faith in the Son of the living God, 
forgetting their separations, conscious of their unity, might tender 
to each other, over the tomb of the Saviour, the hand of peace and 
concord.” (page 16.) 


It is now time for us to draw a summary of this transac- 
tion, so as to condense the line of reasoning, which it has 
suggested to our minds. A Protestant sovereign, then, who 
expresses inviolable attachment to the Protestant religion of 
Germany, addresses the heads of the Anglican Church, and 
more especially its Primate, asking them to assist him in the 
promotion of an object purely ecclesiastical and _ religious, 
that is, the appointment and consecration of a new bishop. 
He makes no secret of the terms on which he treats; the 
equal rights of his own Church: he presents as the basis of 
all negotiations, the unity of the two Churches; and, as his 
object, the creation of a centre of Protestant unity and co- 
operation. In all his correspondence he considers the Church 
of England as an evangelical, or Protestant, Church. Into 
this scheme the Metropolitan fully and cordially enters; he 
agrees to consecrate a bishop proposed under such condition ; 
he allows, without contradiction, the official publication of 
documents which assert his assent to them, and his conviction 
that the two Churches, though outwardly differing, were yet 
united in the common higher headship of Christ; in other 
words, formed but parts of the same Church. And, more- 
over, he sends forth his new bishop with authority and per- 
mission to admit to orders members of the other Church, 
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who retain both their liturgy and their confession of faith ; 
that is, who remain the same both in practice and belief, on 
the sole condition of farther subscribing the Thirty-nine 
Articles. In other words, assuming with Dr. Hook that the 
Augsburg Confession is a “humanly-invented system of 
theology,” and “much to be censured ;” and the Articles 
“are not a system of theology,” (p. 26); the bishop is sent 
to govern a flock, one part of which will follow the Anglican, 
the other the Bunsen liturgy; the pastors of whick will 
partly be unencumbered by such lumber as an authoritative 
theological system, and bear no trammels save the light yoke of 
the Thirty-nine Articles; the other, farther entangled in the 
whole complication and definitiveness of the Augustan formu- 
lary, bound to teach Lutheranism under an Anglican bishop! 

Has not the Primate, the first bishop of the Anglican 
Church, fairly and completely committed himself to Pro- 
testantism; entered into fellowship with Protestants, for 
Protestant purposes, on Protestant grounds, hearing, without 
protest, Protestant language spoken to him,—answering in 
the same? Has he not put himself into active communion 
with German Protestantism? And what has his Church 
said? What have his brother bishops declared? Two of 
them joined in the ceremony of consecration; the rest were 
silent or approved. All have allowed collections for Dr. 
Alexander to be made through their diocese. Surely had 
the first bishop of any Church in communion with us so com- 
mitted himself, the very “stones from the walls would have 
cried out against it.” Can one conceive a Catholic bishop of 
any age acting so without forfeiting his title? Our enquiry, 
then, whether the Anglican Church be Catholic or Protes- 
tant, resolved into this form, with which class of Christians 
is she in actual and active communion, seems sufficiently 
solved. We see her indeed placed in social and religious 
position somewhat between the two. On the one side is the 
fair and noble form of her former sister, still sighing and 
mourning over the infatuation and estrangement in which 
she has run her latter course; but still serene of front, 
majestic of mien, sternly beautiful to the eyes of adversaries, 
tenderly lovely to the gaze of her many children. The rock 
on which she stands seems to grow every year more solid 
beneath her tread; the cross on which she leans seems to 
shine more brilliantly every day—a standard of faith and a 
beacon of hope; flowers daily fresh gathered of holiness are 
scattered round her feet; martyrs’ blood each year newly 
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shed waters to fertilize her sacred courts; and bright crowns, 
for penance and for chastity, for zeal and for devotion, are 
woven, as new links, into that chain of testimony which her 
saintly children have in every age and in every country 
stretched between her and themselves in heaven. And still 
she continues, as in olden times, to order the cords of her 
tabernacle to be enlarged, and its stakes strengthened, 
because new multitudes are crowding, with sounds of joy, 
into her precincts: and here she sees her spark, which had 
well nigh been trodden out by feet of foes, break out once 
more into cheering light; and there the islands that sat in 
darkness praise God because they have beheld her brightness. 
She has no need of others:—she would fain win them all, 
but she may court none; she will lean over them in motherly 
caress if they return, but she bends not down to humour 
their waywardness and caprice. On the other side, is the 
already decrepit rebel of only three centuries; bearing 
stamped upon her features the history of her career, offspring 
of the loose, coarse, and scoffing mind of Luther, and of the 
cold, harsh, and heartless fatalism of Calvin: stripped of all 
the glories of a Church, with preachers for priests, superin- 
tendants for bishops, consistories for synods. No nobleness 
of thought, no elevation of faith, no tenderness of devotion, 
is to be traced on her countenance ; no fervent beam of hope 
in the future destinies of God’s Church kindles up her eye. 
Coldly refining upon every word of doctrine, profanely 
sifting every miraculous evidence of love almighty, paring 
down every goodly fruit of divine revelation by the keen 
edge of reason to its hardest kernel, and then throwing that 
away because it 7s hard; till belief in her hands has withered 
into opinion, duty into expediency, Christianity into an 
esthetic system. Chilling, damping, love-killing rationalism 
broods over her, unless relieved by a scarcely less dangerous 
human enthusiasm. Now it is between these two that the 
Church of England has placed herself';—in the via media,— 
somewhat better than the one,—alas! sadly short of the other, 
—hesitating which she shall greet, to which she shall draw 
nigh; now weeping over what she has lost, that made her 
once like her fairer neighbour, now priding herself on what 
she has retained of ancient beauty and ornament beyond her 
more degraded companion; and trying how far she can 
adjust her few remnants and shreds of them, so as best to 
conceal her present destitution, and appear like her whom she 
fain would resemble. Now, on either side she seems inclined 
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to stretch forth her hand, first to the one, and then to the 
other; for she feels herself solitary and desolate. But on 
the right hand, however she may meet with kind looks of 
sympathy, of interest, and of hope; however she may see 
tears of regret shed, and hear prayers for her reconciliation 
fervently uttered; no sign of recognition is bestowed, no 
return of proffered fellowship made. She has something to 
do, which is indispensable, before she can be treated as a 
friend. But on the left, ne sooner is her hand but half held 
out, than it is caught in warm and hearty greeting, and 
grasped as if in recognition of ancient intimacy, by one who 
is proud of the connexion, and feels no shame at drawing 
away to herself, however unworthy, those nobler feelings 
which should have aspired to a holier and happier alliance. 
That greeting has been fully returned;—the two have 
pledged their mutual faith and love, as the King of Prussia 
desired (we shudder as we write it), over the tomb of our 
Redeemer; they have declared themselves one—* a unity,” 
“before the Turk,” chosen expressly as the witness of the 
union: the community of purpose and feeling has been 
openly proclaimed between the two sections of “ Evangelical 
Christianity ” in England and in Prussia; ecclesiastical com- 
munion has been asked and granted between them, and 
Bishop Alexander is the first “bishop” whose flock is to 
consist of Anglo-German Protestants. 

This is a sad, a miserable, an humiliating spectacle ; and 
yet we rejoice at it. We rejoice at it, not in a spirit of cruel 
triumph, but in the spirit of heavenly hope and charity. There 
surely are some in that Church who will not stand this new 
thwarting of their expectations that the Catholic elements 
yet remaining in it would overbalance the grosser parts of 
error and schism—its Protestant ingredients—and rise glo- 
riously above them. But in vain! ‘Their whole episcopate 
is Protestant to the core, bark and pith, root and bough—all 
eaten into, and hollowed, and hopelessly destroyed by this 
same canker-worm; and it is useless to hope for Catholicism 
from it. Mr. Palmer may plead his individual liberty of ana- 
thematising Protestantism as a heresy; Dr. Hook may warn 
us that the bishops without the presbyters do not represent 
the Church.* In this matter they are plainly mistaken. In 
convocation to vote moneys, or for legal purposes, the lower 
house may be necessary ; but, for ecclesiastical objects, they 
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are clearly not: not for a synod, nor for judgments on faith, 
nor for enacting of laws and canons. And still more in rela- 
tion to intercommunion between Churches, the bishops, and 
they alone, have power and authority.* The whole Church 
is there in communion when its bishops communicate. 

One point only now remains. May not the Archbishop and 
the Bishop of London (the heads of the Church of England) 
have been deceived, or unwarily drawn into this false step: 
or, in other words, were they not led to adopt it without sufti- 
ciently adverting to its doctrinal bearings? We might have, 
perhaps, thought so, but for subsequent manifestations of their 
sentiments. ‘They have both given proof,—that they do 
not consider, first, apostolical or episcopal succession as the 
essence of a Church; so that the Protestant Churches of Ger- 
many may be really Churches without it: secondly, that in 
their opinion most probably they are true Churches : thirdly, 
that persons ordained by simple presbyters, or not ordained at 
all, may, under some circumstances, validly administer sacra- 
ments. We take the archbishop’s views from a sermon on 
“the apostolical succession,” by Dr. Hawkins, at the conse- 
cration of the Bishop of Chichester, on February the 27th of 
this year. ‘This is stated on the title-page to be “ printed at 
command of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury.” To 
him it is likewise dedicated, for that very reason. We pre- 
sume, therefore, that the Primate considered its doctrine 
wholesome, and meet to be circulated among his flock. After 
having laid down some presumptive arguments against the 
necessity of the episcopacy or apostolical succession, the learned 
preacher thus proceeds:— 


| 
*‘ But with us a much stronger presumption against it, although 
still only a presumption, ought to be the silence of the Church of 
England. Declaring, in the clearest terms, what she judged right for 
herself, she carefully abstains from asserting that the apostolical 
order which she preserved is essential to the being of a Church. 
That her services of consecration and ordination are complete, and 
notungodly ;—that all her ministers ordained accordingly are rightly 
ordered and consecrated,—she maintains modestly, but without re- 
serve.— That none but those who are thus ordained, or who have 
- formerly had episcopal consecration or ordination, shall be accounted 





* “Episcopi sunt caput communionis suarum diceceseon, “quam cum aliis 
Ecclesiis conservant, Presbyterorum vero communio pendet ab Episcoporum suorum 
communione, Eam ob causam prohibitum olim erat Presbyteris ne literas forma- 
tas aut communicatorias darent.”—De Marca, De Concordia, col. 1134. 
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lawful ministers in the Church of England, she explicitly declares. 
She is distinct and precise as to the method to be pursued, both 
‘that these orders may be continued,’ and that they ‘may be re- 
verently used and esteemed in the Church of England.* And all 
this definite and unreserved declaration of what she accounted 
right for herself, renders the contrast so much the more marked, 
when her statements concerning ‘the Church,’ and concerning 
‘ministering in the congregation,” and ‘the unworthiness of 
ministers,’ are so framed and cautiously guarded, that, excluding 
indeed the ministry of self-appointed teachers’ (which would be 
destructive of all order, and overthrow the very nature of a Chris- 
tian society), they apply to any Church,—and the ministry of 
any Church,—nay, might even apply to congregations of sepa- 
ratists, who had conscientious grounds for their separation. And 
this we are wont to ascribe, perhaps, to the great charity and 
moderation of the Church of England. Yet, would it really 
deserve these excellent names, had the great and good men to 
whom we owe her Articles and her polity, been indeed con- 
vinced that her orders were essential to Christianity, and episco- 
pacy necessary to the very efficacy of the blessed sacraments ?— 
Rather let us say, that they did not declare this doctrine, because 
they did not believe it to be true; or, at the least, that they could 
not declare this doctrine, because they had no scriptural warrant 
for asserting its truth. ‘ Christ’s Gospel is not a ceremonial law ;” 
that was a position clearly before the minds of our reformers.t But 
even had the Gospel been a law of ceremonies, so far as it has any 
ritual or ceremonial, or any other positive institution, still, before 
we may assert that any positive institution is essential, we must 
have some clear warrant of revelation for our assertion. This ap- 
pears to be the true reason why the necessity of any apostolical suc- 
cession cannot be maintained. If it be admitted that the whole 
doctrine of the succession relates not to an eternal truth, but to a 
positive institution, in its own nature alterable, nothing less than 
the clearly declared will of its Founder can make it unalterable and 
essential. But we look in vain to holy writ for any clear warrant 
for this doctrine. ‘As my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you.” ‘Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’§ 
Were the doctrine clearly warranted by the inspired Scriptures, 
would divines rely upon texts like these to prove it ? As if, because 
our Lord undoubtedly sent forth His Apostles as the Father had sent 
Him, therefore He gave them a commission altogether like His own, 
and a similar transmission, and no other, of the same authority 
must be continued for ever ;—or as if, because it is justly argued 





* Preface to Ordination Services, ¢ Arts. xix. xxiii, xxvi. 

t Preface to the Liturgy (1548). “Of ceremonies, why some be abolished 
and some retained.” 

§ Matt. xxviii, 19, 20; John xx, 21, 
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that the abiding presence of Christ is not promised only to his 
Apostles, but to the Church through them, therefore it is promised 
only through those who should succeed in one, and one only way 
to a portion of the apostolic office. Until some authority from holy 
writ shall be produced, far more express and clear, not merely to 
prove the use or the need of a Christian ministry (which is not the 
present question), but declaring that an episcopal succession is 
essential to a true Christian ministry, and a ministry essential to 
the efficacy of the blessed sacraments, it is not tor us, I apprehend, 
to be more peremptory in our assertions than the Scriptures them- 
selves, nor must we call that essential or unalterable, which has 
not been declared to be so by our Lord or His apostles.” (pp. 16-21.) 














































This is pretty nearly the reasoning of Dr. Channing, in his 
Discourse on the Church (p.7). After remarking that a 
hierarchy was established by the apostles, Dr. Hawkins thus 
continues:— 

“‘ What was good and right under the apostles, nay, as all must 
admit, was Jest for the then condition of the Church, must be good 
and right still, unless altered circumstances demand a change. But 
this is widely different from denying the validity of their orders, 
or doubting the efficacy of their sacraments. Nay, as to the efficacy 
of the Christian sacraments, although no reasonable person questions 
the propriety, I had almost said the necessity, of restricting their 
administration to persons duly appointed ; yet we have no warrant 
to ascribe their efficacy in anyway to the office of the administrator. 
The Church of England has, indeed, been sometimes supposed to 
hold a different language. But whilst she has said, and reasonably 
said, that ‘we may use the ministry’ even of unworthy ministers, 
‘ both in hearing of the word of God, and in receiving of the sacra- 
ments,’ because they minister ‘not in their own name, but in 
Christ’s,’ and ‘ by his commission and authority ;) nevertheless she 
has not ascribed ‘the effect of Christ’s ordinance’ to their com- 
mission, but has stated expressly that the sacraments are ‘ effectual 
because of Christ’s institution and promise,’ though ministered by 
evil men.* 

“The Church of England, in a word, has not ruled a point of 
faith beyond the Scriptures ; and the Scriptures maintain upon the 
subject an expressive and instructive silence ; and chiefly, which is 
remarkable, upon the connexion of that sacrament with the office of 
the priest, which has been the most rigidly confined to his adminis- 
tration. ‘The cup of blessing which we bless.’—Suppose, what 
appears extremely probable, that the apostle, when he was present, 
blessed the cup, or the presiding presbyter in his absence ; we can- 
not infer from this that it might not be blessed by any other. ‘We 
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are stewards of the mysteries of God.’—Be it so that ‘mysteries ” 
here relate to the blessed sacraments—which is, however, most un- 
certain—and that none but the presbyter, subsequently at least to 
the disorders at Corinth, was accustomed to dispense the Eucharist, 
which is most probable, this does not prove that its efficacy is made 
to depend upon his administration, and that it may not be dispensed 
by others. ‘Do this’ in remembrance of me.’—Still less does it 
follow that a sentence like this addressed by our Lord to His apostles 
concerning that commemoration of His sacrifice, which should be as 
dear to every Christian as to them, affects the administration of the 
rite by themselves, or by those alone who derive a commission from 
their successors.* What, therefore, if some of our own, or of much 
earlier divines, if Hilary or Jerome, or even early Councils,f have 
dropped incautious expressions, or held uncompromising theories 
upon the point ; or what if Ignatius may appear to have laid it 
down that there is no valid Eucharist without the administration of 
the bishop, or of one to whom the bishop has committed the charge; 
nevertheless, this is not sufficient authority. Even assuming, what 
I apprehend is extremely doubtful, that they always intended to 
declare a doctrine, and not merely to establish a point of order, still 
neither their authority, nor any other inferior to that of the in- 
spired Scriptures, is of force to raise a point of order into an article 
of Faith.”—p. 22-24. 

Such sentiments and doctrines are all that could have pos- 
sibly been demanded or desired by the king of Prussia in the 
English Church. And, if it be not rash or presumptuous to 
suppose that the archbishop approved of the principles which 
he commanded to be printed, we can have no hesitation in 
admitting, or supposing, that he found no difficulty in treat- 
ing with the Protestants of Germany, as with a Church, in 
which was true administration of sacraments without a priest- 
hood, and lawful ministers without episcopacy. In fact, the 
presumption is greatly in favour of this view. 

The bishop of London’s testimony is still more valuable ; 
both because he speaks for himself, and because he applies 
his reasoning to the very case of the foreign Protestants. 
His lordship’s three sermons on the Church were delivered 
during last Lent, and therefore since the establishment of the 
Jerusalem bishopric. In the first, he gives his general view 
of the Church, with which we have not at present to deal. 





* 1 Cor. x. 16, &c.; iv. i. (ef. 1 Pet. iv. 10, 11.) Luke xxii. 19, 1 Cor. xi. 24: 

+ See Bingham’s Antigq. b. ii. c. xx. s, viii.; Ignatius, Epistle to the Smyr- 
neans, s. viii.; and the notes in Mr. Jacobson’s edition, pp. 414, 415. Ignatius 
probably was not speaking of the validity of the Sacrament, but of Christian unity 
under the bishop. 
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The second sermon treats of the government of the Church, 
and is directed to prove that the episcopal form is apostolical, 
and ought therefore to be preserved. The third approaches 
our subject. After some preliminary matter, the learned 
bishop propounds the question,—whether their episcopal form 
of Church-government, “having possessed for 1500 years 
that characteristic of truth, the being held of divine authority 
always, every where, and by all men, is so obligatory upon 
Christians, that no congregation of believers, not being under 
this form of government, can be a true branch of Christ’s 
Holy Catholic Church? This is a question,” he continues, 
“of some difficulty.”* We own we do not see it, if viewed 
Catholicly. Quod semper, quod ab omnibus, quod ubique,” 
being supposed, or admitted, there can only be one solution: 
such a congregation is not a true branch of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church. None but a Protestant could hesitate. 
After making a distinction between Dissenters in England 
and foreign Protestants, of course to the disadvantage of the 
former, the bishop thus proceeds:— 


‘But the members of any one of the other reformed non-episco- 
pal Churches to which I have alluded, do not separate themselves 
from any Church ; nor, if they quitted their own Church, is there 
any episcopal Church in their country to which they could unite 
themselves ; and, therefore, as long as their own Church holds the es- 
sentials of doctrine, they may continue therein, and are in no sense 
schismatics. Their own Church may not be in that perfect com- 
munion with the Catholic Church, which would subsist, if there 
were a unity of discipline as well as of doctrine: it may be the duty 
of their Church to desire that unity, and to take steps for its restora- 
tion; and it may be the duty of individual members of that Church 
to promote that happy consummation by all prudent and peaceable 
methods: but in the mean time... I dare not pronounce that Church 
to be cut off altogether from the mystical body of Christ; and Iam 
sure that none of its members are chargeable with the guilt of 
schism, who do not thwart and impede the efforts of the Church 
itself to assimilate its government and discipline to the apostolical 
model. 

“That the apostolical model ought to be followed by every local 
Church I have no manner of doubt; but if I find entire branches of 
the great Christian family living under a different form of govern- 
ment, deprived of the advantages of episcopacy, in the first instance 
not by their own fault, but through the tyranny and obstinacy of 
the Church of Rome refusing them those advantages(!); being also 
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in that state of dependence upon the secular power, I cannot con- 
sent to speak of those communities as being altogether aliens from 
the Church of Christ, nor to deal with them as though they were 
entirely destitute of the privileges which belong to it. I pity and 
lament their want of some of those privileges; and I pray that they 
too may feel that want, and that the great Head of the Church may 
bring them into the full perception and enjoyment of those privi- 
leges ; but I dare not think of them, still less speak of them, as here- 
tics, or schismatics; I dare not pronounce them, as such, excom- 
municate ; and I tremble at the arrogance and uncharitableness 
which presume to deal out anathemas against those who deny no 
one fundamental point of faith, but who are defective (it may be 
questioned whether by their own fault) in the form of their govern- 
ment, and, as connected therewith, in the clear and indisputable 
succession of their ministry.”—page 54. 


The bishop then goes on to quote the testimony of learned 
authorities in his Church, to prove that the essentials, though 
not the perfection, of a Church, may be possessed without 
episcopal government ; and gives instances of her bishops 
being satisfied with ordination conferred by inferior clergy. 
For this part of the argument we must refer to the sermon 
itself. In the course of the argument, “the interdicts and 
anathemas of hasty and ill-judging men,” (Mr. Palmer, we 
presume,) are again reproved, and the bishop concludes his 
reasoning by the following indulgent, comprehensive, and 
truly Protestant declaration. 

* Yet, although none of the excuses which have been urged for 
the want of apostolical government in some national Churches can 
be pleaded in justification of those who separate from our own epis- 
copal Church, I would not pronounce, even upon them, the sentence 
of absolute exclusion from the Church of Christ, nor declare that 
they are beyond the pale of salvation.”—page 73. 


We think enough has been said to show how thoroughly 
congenial to the spirit which prompted the Prussian monarch 
to ask for co-operation from the heads of the English Church 
in an ecclesiastical matter, was the spirit in which he was 
met: how fully justified he was in treating _ a footing of 
equality with such bishops, and how reasonably we may con- 
cludethat the English Church, through them, not inadvertently, 
but with eyes wide open, entered into religious communion 
with foreign Protestants, and thus virtually pronounced her- 
self Protestant. Here indeed we ought to close; but, like 
the Jews of old, we love not to conclude with unpleasant 
topics, nor in condemnaiory phrase. Hope springs up, 
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pheenix-like, from the ashes of deep humiliation, and we 
cannot but fondly trust that these low alliances of their 
supposed ecclesiastical leaders, will make many turn their 
thoughts towards that true Mother Church which looks 
indeed upon them with parental affection, and beckons them 
to her bosom. There they may depend upon no man’s pre- 
suming to brand them with the opprobrious name of “ Pro- 
testant ;” and there they will find the charms and sympathies 
of an extended communion unequivocal in its principles, 
as sweet and glowing in its exercise. As proof that 
yearnings after such a blessing do exist, we will quote two 
passages from a recent publication, which we gladly take this 
opportunity of recommending to our readers; entitled, 
* Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches, and among 
Foreign People.” By F. W. Faber, M.A. It abounds in 
fervent and highly-wrought passages, full of good feclings, 
though of course not free from many usual prejudices and 
misunderstandings of Catholic practice. The speaker, in the 
following extract, is an imaginary and somewhat fanciful 
person, called “The Man of the Middle Ages.” We need 
not say that we mean not to agree in all the sentiments of 
the passage: we are content to accept it as an expression of 
ripening feelings, and as an augury of brighter times. 


*¢ Behold !’ continued he, raising his voice, while his face kindled 
with solemn enthusiasm, ‘ behold, all hearts are turned towards 
Rome, all eyes fixed upon her in love, hope, fear and enquiry. 
Long has her mysterious character been seen, in that men could not 
feel indifference towards her as towards a common city, but either 
fond love or bitter hatred has been her portion from every one who 
cared for the cross at all. The contracted limits and narrow sym- 
pathies of national Churches are again being destroyed. Gallicanism, 
that vile, unworthy and disloyal child of the selfish Sorbonne, is 
now scattered for ever to the four winds of heaven; and the fresh 
waters imprisoned by the salt sea in your own island are bursting 
down their barriers, with a sound to which all Europe listens. Oh, 
by the beauty of old Catholic England! Oh, by the memory of 
the old Saxon saints! I implore you, as a priest consecrating in the 
shrines of Augustine and of Anselm, to seek daily to feel, and 
realize, and lean upon the Church Catholic, through and beyond 
your own national branch; throw yourself, with a bold meekness, 
into the capacious sympathies and magnificent affections of the 
Church universal ; hide yourself in the mighty beating of her uni- 
versal heart. Are there none to set you an example, none whose 
meek humility and love of discipline can correct the vehement and 
untutored zeal which tempts those who walk in a new path.’ ‘0, 
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yes,’ I replied, ‘there are lowly-minded men even in proud Eng- 
land, whose leaning on the Church Catholic is as bold and trustful 
as your own; we have men still, who walk in our cloisters, singing 
of the king’s daughter, and extolling her golden vesture.’—p. 623. 

“1 trust such sweetness may win many among you from a 
narrow-hearted idolatry of a national Church; for most deep and 
true, most solemn and most tender, is their love for their own 
Church, who gaze from the steeples of her beloved street upon the 
mighty city of squares, domes, abbeys, palaces, and glistening 
pinnacles, which is outspread beyond her and around her; and in 
the centre of that city, like to a most gorgeous citadel, stands the 
form of old Rome. See, after long neglect, how all the children of 
the earth, one after another, even those who are not called by her 
name, rise up and uncover themselves in her princely presence. O, 
ye sons of Rome! ye children of august forefathers! O ye towns- 
men of the immortal city! wherefore have ye blocked up the 
avenues to the city of peace, with your new unsightly portalice ? 
Why have ye impeded the highways, and broken up the pavements, 
and left undrained the marshes, that the provincials cannot come ? 
See the whole world burns to fling itself, in one spontaneous wave 
of pilgrimage, upon the capital.”—p. 624. 








Note to the Article on “ Southern Africa in 1840.” Vol. xi. p.14. 


Our attention has been drawn to the following observations con- 
tained in the Cape Town Mail of the 29th of January, 1842. In 
giving insertion to this extract, we do no more than what is fair 
towards Chief Justice Wilde ; but, in expressing regret that we 
should have given circulation to what we (in common we are 
quite sure with the able writer of the article) rejoice to find to be 
an erroneous representation, we trust we may add that the ex- 
planation suggested in the report carries upon the face of it an 
acquittal of the writer of our article of any intention to mistate or 
misrepresent.—Ed. Dub. Rev. 

“ William Cassiday called.— 

“‘ When the oath had been administered to this witness in the 
usual way, the Chief Justice asked, Are you not a Catholic ? 

“ The witness replied, Yes. 

“ The Chief Justice observed,—I take this opportunity of saying 
that I have been given to understand under very good authority, 
that it is not necessary to swear Catholics upon the cross in order to 
bind the conscience of the witness. ‘This mode of swearing Catho- 
lic witnesses in court, has been pursued in conformity with general 
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practice, as, for many years of my professional life, I saw it adopted 
towards such witnesses in the courts at home, and as it has long 
obtained in this colony. I was much concerned to find, however, 
that this practice had been considered in certain quarters, if not 
generally, as wanting something in due delicacy of feeling towards 
parties of the Catholic persuasion. I now eagerly, therefore, take 
this opportunity, in my place here, of abjuring the most remote in- 
tention of imputing any distinction as to conscientious obligation 
between one or the other class of witnesses. The form did not 
originate here; but as the rules of proceeding in this court are, 
under the Charter, to be framed with reference to the corresponding 
rules and forms in use in her Majesty’s courts of record in West- 
minster, the form of administering the oath to Catholics as there used 
was adopted. Under the explanation I have already alluded to, the 
witness in the box has not taken his oath on the cross, and no dis- 
tinction whatever will be, in this respect, hereafter, most probably, 
made by the court. 

“ The point just alluded to, in its connexion, leads me also to 
remark upon another circumstance on which have been founded 
certain observations circulated in a no less public form than in the 
first article, being a critique on the state of the colony, in the last 
number received here of the Dublin Review, and where I am 
charged with having expressed in a certain cause then before the 
Court, in which the interests of a certain Catholic congregation 
were involved, a desire and hope on my own part to see the chapel 
belonging to it shut up, and the congregation no longer frequenting 
it. I take this public opportunity, as the most fitting place, where 
I am charged with the utterance of them, most determinately, abso- 
lutely, and conscientiously, to deny the alleged fact, as to any words 
of such import, in the most remote degree, ever having escaped my 
lips. I should not venture to make this affirmation upon any mere 
strength of memory within my power, but I firmly and boldly repeat 
the asseveration, because, as I know myself, such sentiments as the 
words in question import, are alien to my nature, could never have 
entered into my conception, and are inconsistent with every prin- 
ciple and feeling which I entertain in respect to the conscientious 
and religious convictions of others. Whoever the writer of the 
article may be,—though I cannot believe that any one found in the 
colony would entertain such an opinion of me,—I may have little 
hope of this renunciation reaching him, nor perhaps of his doing me 
the justice, if it should do so, of giving it the same publicity as the 
cruel, unfounded, and slanderous imputations thus cast upon me. 
But I do persuade myself that the circumstances connected with the 
trial in question may so far remain in remembrance with those who 
were at the time in court, as to confirm me in the declaration I have 
made, even if my own principles and general conduct in court did 
not avail me as a protection from such calumniatory opinion and 
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aspersions. I must at least content myself with again declaring that 
I never gave utterance to the words in question, or ever enter- 
tained or expressed any such sentiment as they import. 

“ Mr. Cloete.—I must solicit permission to state in reference to 
the subject of the remark which just fell from your lordship, that, 
having heard that some strictures in the case of the Roman Catholic 
Chapel had appeared in the Dublin Review, I was induced to exa- 
mine that work at the Public Library; more particularly as I felt 
that, as the then Counsel for the Pastor and Elders of the Chapel, 
I was in some measure mixed up with these proceedings. It struck 
me, however, on looking at the paragraph, that something that had 
occurred during the trial, must have led to a misapprehension of the 
statements then made; and on ransacking both my memory and my 
notes to find what part of the proceedings could have been so mis- 
construed, I have called to mind the circumstance that, on an ap- 
plication being made for a removal of the interdict on the ground 
that this was a place of worship ; and when it was put to the bench, 
—‘ supposing the interdict was continued until the chapel crumbled 
away and became a heap of ruins?”—your lordship replied, as 
nearly as I can recollect, that, in a case of interdict it was not for 
the court to consider to what purpose the building was applied ; 
that it was for the trustees to look to the interests of the chapel ; 
and that your lordship could not treat it otherwise than as an 
ordinary building under interdict. In the Review, your lordship is 
reported to have said, “I should be happy to see it soon crumble 
down.” I take it upon me to assert that no such expression was 
uttered. 

“ Chief Justice.—But as to my having presumed to express the 
wish that a public place of worship should be shut up for ever, and 
thus to desire that my fellow Christians should be excluded from 
what might best guide them through life, or best prepare them for 
death,—God forbid that such savage and unchristian feelings should 
ever be mine! No one has been more devoutly impressed, I trust, 
than myself, that every man should be left to worship his Creator 
according to his conscience,—no one would tremble more at any 
undue interference with this sacred right. Nay, bind man, if you 
will, hand and foot,—shut him out from the light of heaven,—take 
from him every comfort he can enjoy on earth,—but still, in mercy 
as in justice,—leave his soul’s service free. 

“ Mr. Barker.— As one of the attornies engaged in the case 
referred to, I beg permission of the Court to say, in addition to what 
has fallen from Mr. Cloete, that, my attention having been drawn, a 
day or two ago, to the article in question, I have endeavoured to 
charge my memory as to what occurred on the occasion ; and I can 
say that I have not the slightest recollection, nor do I believe, that 
rv d such sentiment was expressed as that attributed to your lord- 
ship. 
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“ The Attorney-General said,—The circumstance referred to 
occurred before my arrival in the Colony, and I can consequently 
have no personal knowledge of it,—but it certainly appears to me 
that somebody has mistaken what was simply a legal position, for a 
theological sentiment.” 


Note to the Article on“ The Anglican System.” —V ol. xii. p. 239. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


Sir,—The bishop of Ripon has had his attention called to a 
passage in the last number of the Dublin Review, in which he is 
represented as dispensing, under certain circumstances, with the 
separate imposition of hands on each individual, in administering 
the rite of confirmation. 

The statement is founded on the following note to one of his 
lordship’s episcopal charges. ‘ Under this-head (of cases, in which 
literal obedience to the rubric may be dispensed with on the ground 
of necessity,) may be classed the rubric in the order for confirma- 
tion, requiring the bishop to ‘lay his hand upon the head of every 
one severally,’ saying, ‘Defend, O Lord,’ &c. The growth of 
population, in some quarters especially, since this rubric was framed, 
has rendered the compliance with it almost, if not altogether, a 
physical impossibility. For my own part I would say that nothing 
but this vast numerical increase would reconcile me to a deviation 
from the prescribed order.” 

Undoubtedly the words are fairly capable of the construction 
thus put upon them: but it is one so entirely at variance with the 
views and practice of the bishop, that it had never before occurred 
to him. 

Not wishing however that such a misapprehension of his meaning 
should remain unnoticed, his lordship has authorized me, as his 
chaplain, to state that what he has said of “a deviation from the 
prescribed order” referred exclusively to that portion of the rubric, 
which prescribes the repetition, in each case, of the words ‘ Defend, 
O Lord,” &c., and not, as the reviewer supposes, to the deviation 
to “lay his hand upon the head of every one severally.” 

The bishop feels assured that you will do him the justice of 
inserting this letter in your next number. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cuares Dopeson. 
April 14, 1842. 


Note on the Article “ Lingard’s History of England,” vol. xii. 
p- 348. 
The Dublin Review has experienced so much kindness and sup- 
port from all classes of Catholics, that to return especial thanks to 
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any individual might seem invidious. But when, in correct- 
ing the press of this article, we were required to insert “the late” 
before the name of Mr. Howard of Corby, we felt that the loss 
common to all the Catholic body was so peculiarly a loss to Catholic 
literature, as to justify us (however unusual such a course may be), 
in recording our veneration and respect for that much-respected gen- 
tleman, by inserting the following short memorial :— 

The late Henry Howard, Esq. of Corby Castle, was a distin- 
guished member of a branch of the ducal house of Norfolk, pre- 
eminently ennobled by a long line of illustrious ancestors, who 
occupy proud places in the history of this nation. 

Mr. Howard was born July 2, 1757, at his paternal mansion. 
He was the son of Philip Howard, Esq. of Corby Castle, by his 
wife Ann, daughter of Henry W itham, Esq. of Cliffe, in the county 
of York. This branch of the Howards derives from Sir Francis, 
second son of the Lord William Howard, of Naworth Castle, well 
known in border history and ballads as Belted Will, the terror of 
the moss-troopers, and “ the civilizer of our borders ;” but not less 
distinguished as a man of letters and accomplishments. Lord Wil- 
liam was the third son of Thomas, fourth duke of Norfolk (son of 
the brilliant Henry, Earl of Surrey), who was beheaded for his un- 
fortunate attachment to Mary, Queen of Scots ; but Lord William 
was restored in blood, by act of parliament, a.p. 1603. Having 
married the lady Elizabeth Dacre, he subsequently settled at Na- 
worth Castle, a seat of the Earls of Carlisle, who derive from Sir 
Philip Howard, the eldest son of Lord William. 

Mr. Howard married, firstly, in 1788, Maria, third daughter and 
co-heiress of Andrew, the last Baron Archer, of Umberslade, who 
died, in giving birth to her first child, in the following year. This 
is the lady to whose memor y the splendid monument, ‘by Nollekins, 
was erected in the church of Wethnal—one of the finest works of 
that celebrated sculptor. Five years afterwards, Mr. Howard mar- 
ried, secondly, in 1793, Catharine Mary, second daughter of the late 
Sir Richard Neave, bart., of Dagnam Park, in the county of Essex. 
By this much-esteemed lady (who survives him), he has had issue, 
Philip Henry, M.P. for Carlisle ; Henry Francis, married, firstly, 
to the hon. Sevilla Erskine, fourth daughter of David, second Lord 
Erskine ; secondly, in 1841, to Marie Ernestine, fourth daughter 
of the late Baron Von der Schulenberg, of Primeru ; Catharine, 
married to the hon. Philip Stourton ; Emma, married to Lord Petre ; 
Adeliza Maria, married to Henry Petre, Esq., of Dunkenhalgh, 
since deceased. 

Mr. Howard was educated at the establishment of the English 
Benedictines, at Douay, and afterwards spent some time at the 
university of Paris. Intending to embrace the profession of arms, 
he was sent to the Theresian Academy, at Vienna, at that time 
affording the most comprehensive course of studies of any collegiate 
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institution in Europe. He returned to England in 1784, but the 
penal laws, then in full force, proved an insurmountable bar to his 
obtaining a commission in the English army. On the relaxation of 
the penal laws, Mr. Howard served, for some years, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, in the 1st West York militia. 

About the commencement of the present century, when the coun- 
try was menaced by a threatened invasion, Mr. Howard, assisted by 
the leading gentlemen of the county, raised a volunteer corps, 
known as the Cumberland Rangers, which he commanded until it 
was disbanded in 1814. He published “ A Drill of Light Infantry 
and Riflemen, as arranged for the Cumberland Rangers,” 8vo. 1805. 
Numerous and varied were his contributions to works of historical 
and antiquarian lore ; and the ancient faith found in him a learned 
vindicator. But the production on which Mr. Howard’s literary 
fame will principally rest, is his elaborate “ Memorials of the Howard 
Family,” a folio volume, illustrated with portraits, &c., and printed 
for private circulation. 

Soon after Christmas, Mr. Howard caught cold, from imprudently 
neglecting to change his clothes, after exposure to the wet ; and, at 
his advanced age, it soon become a cause of the most serious ap- 
prehension, that medical skill could avail only for temporary relief. 
He bore his illness with exemplary and Christian patience, and to 
all in attendance his unmurmuring resignation was a source of the 
highest admiration. Mr. Howard gradually sank, and he departed 
this life at Corby Castle, on Tuesday morning, March Ist, in his 
eighty-fifth year. 

Mr. Howard was a munificent contributor, in the good old Eng- 
lish style of church-building, towards the erection of the new Ca- 
tholic church of St. Mary’s, Warwick-bridge. The erection of this 
elegant and correct ecclesiastical structure was a source of great 
pleasure to Mr. Howard, and he was present when it was opened 
for divine service, in November 1841. Thelast time he was seen 
by the writer of this notice was in the autumn of the last year, in 
the same church (while unfinished), examining the progress of the 
work, then fast approaching to completion. 

Descended from one of the most illustrious families of the 
English nobility, Mr. Howard was not less distinguished by his 
courtesy and kindness, than by his literary attainments, correct 
taste, and his unassuming yet dignified deportment. He was a 
liberal contributor to the public charities of the county of Cumber- 
land ; and his memory will be long and gratefully cherished by the 
numerous poor and infirm persons to whose necessities he ministered 
in works of kindness and alms-deeds. Mr. Howard is the only 
Catholic who has filled the office of high sheriff of the county of 
Cumberland since the repeal of the test and corporation act. 
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Note on the Article “ River Fisheries in Ireland.” Vol. xi. 
p- 356. 

A Bill to regulate the Irish Fisheries (prepared and brought in 
by Lord Eliot and Mr. Solicitor-General for Ireland.) Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, 6th April, 1842. 

The general object of this bill seems to be, to consolidate the 
laws with regard to the fisheries of Ireland, and to introduce several 
new provisions against the abuses that have hitherto existed, and a 
cheaper and easier mode of punishing transgressors. ‘The greater 
part of the measure is not only unobjectionable, but extremely 
useful. There are, however, afew provisions in it, the mischievous 
effects of which would counterbalance, beyond any degree of com- 
parison, the good derivable from all the others. To these we would 
direct the attention of all those Irish members who are sincerely 
anxious to promote the material comforts of their countrymen, and 
would beg of them to abandon for a while the more ambitious pas- 
. time of squaring the circle of some political theorem, until they 
save the Irish people from the evils which these objectionable 
provisions would inflict on them. 

We have, in the article above referred to, dwelt upon the grievous 
injury inflicted upon the mass of the nation, by the illegal monopolies 
of almost all the valuable fisheries in the kingdom. In pointing out 
the remedies for that wrong, we were careful to allude to no remedy 
that was not within the reach of the people themselves. We did 
not wish to divert their attention from the means of redress in their 
own hands, to those which might be afforded by a government that 
desired to right and serve them. We expected no great favours 
for them from any government, Whig or Tory—and never fancied 
that any such government would put itself to any inconvenience in 
restoring their natural rights to them out of the hands of “a miser- 
able monopolising minority.” Our thoughts tended entirely to- 
wards practical results, and therefore we directed attention only to 
what the people could do for themselves. We wished them to rely 
on the strict letter of the law, as it was, and to beg no favour from 
the government or the legislature. Otherwise, we would have 
urged that the government ought to order the Attorney-General 
to repeal all the patents of monopoly by scire facias, and to abate 
all the illegal weirs and other fisheries by indictment, or that parlia- 
ment ought to annul all those illegal patents by a declaratory statute, 
as all similar monopolies of the same date in England had been de- 
clared null and void, to all intents and purposes, by several well- 
known statutes. These patents of exclusive fishery were exactly 
the same as all those other patents of monopoly, granted by Eliza- 
beth, James, and Charles I, which were always looked upon as 
direct violations of the birth-rights of Englishmen, and were, con- 
sequently, speedily suppressed. But in this country this monopoly 
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was connived at, as being directed principally against the mere Irish ; 
and now it assumes the character of a right ; or, at least a vested in- 
terest. If we had a parliament resolved to follow only the dictates of 
common law, common sense and justice, it would at once declare 
these patents illegal upon the mere notoriety of the fact ; for there is 
not a lawyer in either house who could assert that they were, in the 
eye of the law, better than so much waste paper. For the interfer- 
ence of parliament, or the government, we were by no means 
anxious ; but if they were to interfere, we never fancied that they 
would, at this day, have done so only to extend the monopolies under 
which the people have been suffering so long. 

Whatever notions might be entertained as to the legality of the 
original grants of exclusive fishery in tidal navigable rivers, no per- 
son could fancy that the royal patent could authorise the grantees to 
exercise the privilege in a manner forbidden by act of parliament. 
The present bill comes, therefore, to the relief of the monopolist, and 
declares, that, ‘‘ Whereas, doubts exist with respect to the right to 
catch salmon in the sea and tideways along the coast of Ireland, and 
to the use of weirs and stake-nets, bag-nets, and other fixed nets, 
for that purpose”—“ it shall and may belawful for any person legally 
possessed of, or entitled to, any several fishery in or along any 
estuary or part of the sea-coast of Ireland, under or by virtue of 
a grant from the crown, or otherwise, to fix or erect,” &c., “ any 
Scotch weir, or stake-weir, stake-net, bag-net, or other fixed net, 
for the taking of salmon.” 

Not content with adding to the powers of the existing monopo- 
lists, the framers of this measure seek to create an additional body 
of monopolists, and to deprive the mass of the people of the few 
public fishings which have been hitherto saved from the rapacity of 
their masters. ‘The seventeenth clause enacts, that it shall “be 
lawful for the occupier of any land adjoining the sea-shore, or any 
estuary, and not being within the limits of any such several fishery, 
to fix or erect such stake-net or other fixed nets as aforesaid, 
attached to that part of the shore adjoining such land,” saving to all 
subjects “ the free and full exercise and enjoyment of all other rights 
of fishing or other rights whatsoever in or along the said sea-shore 
or coast.” 

This clause plainly transfers to the proprietors of lands along the 
coast of Ireland the exclusive right of fishing thereon. The saving 
to the subjects of all their rights is a mere hollow show of attention 
to their interests. If a landlord has a right to erect Scotch weirs 
on the shores bounding his own land, he will have virtually the ex- 
clusive fishery thereof : the occupiers will be as they are, merely 
his servants, for this and all other purposes. Why should the land- 
lords receive this addition to their property at the expense of the 
community ? Are they such amiable creatures, so kind, so chari- 
table, so merciful, that they ought to be enriched by the legalized 
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plunder of the rest of the people ? Do they deserve such 
attention ? Are they such worthy stewards of the land that 
their authority ought to be extended over the sea? What have 
they done for the sea and the fishes thereof that they should 
be made exclusive proprietors of them ? Ought not these to be left 
to the poor who have no other means of procuring a subsist- 
ence ? What earthly pretension can the landed proprietors have 
to them ? But it is useless to pursue this subject: those who look 
to it with a view to the claims of justice, and the best means of 
benefiting the Irish poor, will agree with us in saying that all weirs 
and other illegal contrivances for giving a monopoly of the fisheries 
to a few rapacious individuals, at the expense of the rest of the 
nation, ought to be left to the operation of the present laws, and 
that no government or parliament should come forward to shield 
practices so nefarious from the penalties by which the benevolent, 
charitable, and politic statesmen of former times sought to check 
them ; and that, if they will not put the people in a better condition 
with respect to the existing monopolies, they ought not to put them 
in a worse. ; 

To the mode in which all offences under the act are to be tried 
and punished we have the strongest objections. The penalties are 
all pecuniary, in the first instance ; but, if they are not paid, and 
cannot be levied off the offender’s goods and chattels, he is to be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding two months where the fine 
is less than five pounds, and not exceeding six months where the 
fine exceeds that sum. Pecuniary penalties are always unjust and 
ineffective, as they press with ten-fold severity on the poor, and 
allow the rich, for a certain given sum, to set the law at defiance. 
In Ireland they are peculiarly inappropriate (where it is most desirable 
to infuse into the people some confidence in the administration of 
justice), and therefore we should recommend that imprisonments, 
with or without hard labour, and proportioned to the amount of the 
fines in the present bill, should be substituted. 

One or more Justices in petty sessions shall have authority to 
hear and determine all offences in the first instance, and to impose 
any fine, from a few shillings to fifty pounds; and his or their 
adjudication shall not be liable to be removed into any of the supe- 
rior courts at Dublin. Where the penalty imposed shall not exceed 
five pounds, the first adjudication shall be final and conclusive ; but 
where it shall exceed that sum, an appeal to the quarter-sessions is 
allowed: from the decision of the justices there assembled, no 
further appeal is permitted. By these contrivances the justices in 
each county can administer the act as they think best for their own 
interests, without the fear of being checked or controlled by better 
informed and more impartial tribunals; and a Dogberry in petty 
sessions who takes care not to impose a greater fine than five 
pounds, will be as despotic and irresponsible as the autocrat of all the 
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Russias. Can the Irish Orange justices—can Irish justices, Orange 
or Whig—can the men who, as in the Limerick case, were, for half 
a century, fining and imprisoning hundreds of people under the 
pretence of a statute which never existed, be worthy to be entrusted 
with these extraordinary powers? Ought all the people of Ireland 
to be thus placed at the mercy of a few justices? It is clear, upon 
every principle of policy, equity, and justice, that no man ought to 
suffer without having the right of appealing to a jury on questions 
of fact, and to the highest courts in the kingdom on questions of 
law. It is monstrous to allow one or more justices to ruin a man 
in health, or purse, or character, without allowing him means 
of redress. If these provisions become law, they will transfer to 
the landed and justice-dispensing gentry, all the remaining unap- 
propriated fisheries of the kingdom, and make every honest man 
liable to be robbed of his liberty, property, and character, by the 
irresponsible rescript of a petty sessions despot. In the article to 
which we have already referred, we mentioned this very iniquity, 
that, “ from the justices’ justice there should be no appeal,” as to 
the climax to the heads of the fishery Coercion Bill demanded and 
suggested by the monopolists; “the Quixotic extravagance of 
which,” we said, “ would only render them ludicrous, did we not 
know that Ireland was the object of legislation,” and which we 
added were not now likely to be ever enrolled on the statute book, 
“‘as the ‘ancient and constitutional’ system of ruling for, and by 
a few factionists has been exploded, and the gratuitous infliction of 
the greatest possible amount of injustice and misery on the Irish 
people is no longer deemed by British statesmen the clearest evi- 
dence of political wisdom.” Such were our fond fancies. But our 
masters think differently: and perhaps after all they are right. 
Perhaps it is not worth their while to change their system now, and 
as they have treated our unfortunate countrymen like dogs from 
the beginning, they may as well treat them like dogs to the end, of 
the chapter. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Laudate Pueri Dominum. By T.H., Esq. Published by Jones 
and Dolman, 1842. 
Tuts collection of from three to four hundred hymns, is dedicated 
by a father to his children, for whom they were written. The 
author tells us that he “ has sought to convey in rhythmical language, 
some of the elemental truths which are taught to our children, when 
the opening of their minds first permits them to rank in the num- 
ber of the Catechumens of Christ’s Holy Spouse.” But this ac- 
count of his own plan is too modest to give any idea of the value 
of the addition he has made to Catholic literature; these hymns 
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embrace in fact a wide range of subjects in the Christian life,—its 
beatitudes, warnings and precepts, meditations upon the most 
solemn subjects, and fervent prayerful aspirations. It is a manual 
of devotions which should be found in every Catholic library; for 
there is scarcely a truth or a precept which a parent would wish to 
impress upon his child, which he will not find here, embodied in 
that clear and pleasing form which childhood always most readily 
retains. We have not space for any quotations, but we can sincerely 
recommend the book to our readers: it is not to children alone that 
it will be acceptable,—there are many grown up people who love to 
have a Christian thought, a fervent resolve, a prayer, rendered 
so accessible to the memory, that it may mingle with, and seem to 
echo the passing emotions of their own hearts : such Christians will 
find much pleasure in these short pieces. Although most of them 
are of an admonitory character, there is in them an earnestness of 
devotion, and a short and strong method of expression, which pre- 
vent their hanging heavily; many of them rise higher than this, 
and have considerable poetical merit. It must be acknowledged 
also, that there are occasionally faults of carelessness in the metre, 
and in the way in which the thought is carried out,—but these 
blemishes are not considerable ; and we feel sure that the work will 
be a favourite in most Catholic families. It is, we understand, 
written by a convert ;—happy, if it be so, was the hour which 
brought into the Church so fervent and devout a spirit. 


A Guide to the Laws of England respecting Roman Catholics.— 
By T. C. Anstey, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 


WE very much regret that this important work has reached us 
far too late to enable us to publish more than an announcement of 
its appearance, and to glance our eye over its table of contents. 
But that glance is enough to suggest the importance of its exten- 
sive perusal and consideration, as very few of our readers, we are 
sure, are aware of the extent and magnitude of the disabilities which 
still continue to affect the Catholic body. We trust to give a very 
early and anxious consideration to this publication. 


END OF THE TWELFTH VOLUME. 
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from her, 342. 
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227, 

Cabool, reasons given by the Governor of India 
for replacing the dethroned Shah, 389. 

Camden Society, good doing by it, 81—extract 
from its journal, ibid,—their first tract con- 
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Frederic's biography, 510—he praises every- 
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Catholicity, its progress in France, 439, 
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present Anglican controversy, 242—of Ar- 
gau, 447—their insurrection, 449—awakened 
from their indifference, 461. 

Catherine of Arragon, 518, 
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under Henry, 147—parish accounts for the 
destruction of, 154-156, 171-175. 
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of, 1183—of St. Bede's, 137—building at Is- 
lington, 139—compared with the ancient 
church there, 140, * 

Church, Catholic, the former patroness of art, 
39—exemplified by present cases, 528, 
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proving that she had lost the doctrine of 
Eucharistic sacrifice, 157—her present ser- 
vice very Genevan, 180— present state of the 
controversy of the Catholic Church with 
her, 228—branch, an applicable term to her, 
225—her want of sympathy with other 
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distinct from the Church, 233—what is the 
rule of faith in the Anglican Church, 238— 
her present mournful state, 243—imperfect 
ordination service, 245—what means of de- 
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perfect, 180. 
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advocating decimal coinage; 483—more easy 
for government to decimalize coinage than 
weights and measures, 484. 
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Convent of Sisters of Mercy, 133. 
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Corn laws, Sir R. Peel’s conduct concerning, 
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malizing the coinage, 470—~recommended by 
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480—reasons why astronomers have not in- 
troduced it, 480—its relative importance, 482. 
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306. 
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of them, 283—hymn to the true Shepherd 
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—to Christ our light, 286—the dying Chris. 
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hymns, 293 
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description of them, 193. 
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406—progress of the Bombay army, 411— 
reach Canduhar, 414—progress of the Bengal 
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Indus, valley of, 409, 

Ireland, its government the chief difficulty of 
the tories, 259—remedial measures proposed 
for her by Sir Robt. Peel's friends, 263—by 
Lord Alvanley, 265, 

Jesus’ chapel, description of, 126, 

Jesuits, insolent language used to them by a 
Mr. Lord, 269—Ld. Alvanley's testimony to 
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ibid. 
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Katherine Howard, 524, 

Kennedy, Dr., his account of the Indian war, 
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marks on the storming of Ghuzni, 418, 
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against him, 165, 

Lewis, king of Bavaria, his ode on the Mechita- 
rist monastery, 364, 
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law—landed from the Duff as missionary, 31. 
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Luther, his hymn, 280, 
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Measures, what is the best system of? 467, 
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More, Sir Thomas, instrument by which he 
suffered death, 343. 
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461. 
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Nudity, inadmissible in Christian art, 59, 
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O'Connell, Daniel, his wonderful influence and 
present station, 259—reference to his “ Meek 
and modest reply," 277. 
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ture, 58—of the Egyptians, 62—of the Gre- 
cians, ibid—of the Romans, 64—owes its 
origin to the Christian religion, 65—its decay 
and revival, 66—too close a study of natural 
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Palenque, its ruins explored by Del Rio, 186— 
cave supposed to lead to it, 202—remains of 
the palace, 205— curious cross found there, 
209—monument similar to the Egyptian an- 
tiquities, 210. 

Palmer, Mr., his views respecting the future 
course of his church, 241—his protest against 
the protestantism of the church of England, 
581. 

Pantheistic philosophy, how completely mis- 
taken, 439. 

Paris, possesses more historical recollections 
than any other city in Europe, 421—glory of 
her ancient university, 423—destruction of 
its ancient edifices, 424—reparations she is 
now making to religion, 436. 

Pavement of glazed tiles for churches, 98. 

Peel, Sir Robert, his parliamentary demeanour, 
262—his character in Ireland, ibid.—extra- 
vagant advice of his friends, 263. 

Persia, our relations with her, 393. 

Poole, Rev, G. A. his remarks concerning fonts, 
§2. 
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Protestants, derive their name from protesting 
against toleration, 344, 

Pugin, Mr., claims no merit for originality, 188, 

Quarterly Review, its attack on Dr, Lingard, 
357. 

Queens of England, their career, 518, 

Quiché, Santa Cruz del, ruined city of Ameri- 
ca, 199, 

Quiriga, city of, as described by Mr. Stephens, 
188,—its antiquities, 199. 

Raphael, Mr., his interference with his father's 
will, 377. 

Rastel, John, his account of the clergy intro- 
duced into the church after the reformation, 
161, 

Ravignan, Pére, his conferences in Lent, how 
well attended, 440. 

Residences, ecclesiastical, great defects of at 
present, 128—should be in harmony with 
the buildings they are attached to, 129—so- 
lemnity of those built anciently, 129—reasons 
for this, 130—modern ridiculous desecration 
of the ancient buildings, 131. 

Reubens, founder of the Flemish school of paint- 
ing, 74. 

Reverence, the innate and noble property of 
man, 495—bestowed now-a-days upon the 
utilitarian and the conqueror, 496. 

Revue des deux mondes, condemns the suppres. 
sion of Swiss convents, 456. 

Richard IL., Tytler's theory concerning him, 
$30. 

Rood, of Boxley, what were the reasons for its 
destruction, 169. 

Roods, description of them, 169—accounts fur 
their destruction, 171—first rood set up in 
England since the revival of religion, 172. 

Rood lofts, 99—not to be considered as raised 
for mere effect, ibid.—thcir various uses, 100 
—universal in England, 101—suited to the 
buildings, ibid. —churches where they exist, 
102. 

Roofs, of churches, remarks concerning their 
elevation, 82 

Russia, English jealousy of her interference with 
India, 392—insults we have received from 
her, 393—our fear of her influence the ground 
for the invasion of Cabool, 396. 

Saints, patrons for churches, 87. 

St. Bartholomew, massacre of, Dr. Lingard’s 
opinion of, 350. 

St. Bede's church, description of, 137. 

St. Lazarus, convent of, 362—its object, 364— 
translation of it, 365—its superiors since 
Mechitar, 372—p t establishment, ibid. 
—literary pursuits of the fathers, 373—its 
eminent men, ibid.—its success, 374. 

St. Paul's, dean and chapter of, require an allow- 
ance for destruction of the altar, 154. 

St. Saviour’s church, its desecration and ruin, 
112. 

Sisters of Mercy, their convent, 133. 
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- Salviati, his papers discovered in the Vatican on 
the subject of the St. Bartholomew massacre, 
352. 

Sculpture, patronised by government in Brus- 
sels, 43—its different styles, 52—Hindoo 
style, 53—Grecian style, 54—cbmparatively 
little influenced by Christianity, 57. 

Seymour, Jane, 522. ° 

Shooja, his unpopularity with the Affghans, 388 
his conduct sifce re-instated, 389—mistake to 
espouse his cause, 397. 

Shrewsbury, Ld, his second pamphlet,- 250— 
political opinions, 251—altogether too san- 
guine and mistaken in his expectations from 
the tory government of Ireland, 258, 

Sind, tributary province to Afighanistan, 404— 
called upon to aid the restoration of Shah 
Shooja, 404—yvesult of the dispute, 405. 

South Sea Islands, inviting description given of 
them to tempt protestant missionaries, 10— 
means to be used for their conversion, 23. 

Stephens, Mr., his travels in central America, 
184—cities explored by him, ibid —descrip- 
tion of a holy curate, ibid—describes Santa 
Cruz del Quiché, 199—visits Quequetenango, 
202—and Palenque, 204—visits Uxmal, 211. 

Tables, communion, ordered to be brought down 
into the church, 161—placed altarwise after 
the restoration, 167—purposes to which they 
are often applied, 168. 

Tattershall, cathedral of, its beauty, 101. 

Terminology, inaccurate, the besetting sin of 
public language, 224—most dangerous in 
theology, 225—examples of this in the term 
branch as applied to churches, ibid —aposto- 
lical succession a second example, 234—a 
third example, the words, Rule of faith, 328. 

Theodosius, Father, accused falsely by the ru- 
lers of Argau, 458. 

Thorpe, Lingard concerning his imprisonment, 
315. 


Todd, Rev. Mr., his attack upon Lingard, 338. 

Tytler, Mr., his attack on Dr. Lingard, 327— 
refuted, 328—second attack and refutation, 
ibid.—his theory respecting Richard IT, 330. 

Ulric, Antony, his hymn, 287. 

Uri, deputy of, his life threatened, 461. 

Urns, funereal, to be avoided, 84. 
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Uxmal, ruined city of America, its autiquities, 
211. ; 

Vestments, ancient, a list of, 105-6—their beauty 
and significance, 106—England celebrated 
for them, ibid.—observations of the writer in 
Christian Remembrancer concerning them 
corrected, 144. 

Vienna, treaty of, 447. 

Voltaire, his speech concerning Frederic of 
Prussia, 501—his regret that his disciples 
would not follow him to Cleves, 505—wishes 
Frederic to get his books sold, 505—reply of 
the latter, ibid.—his remiarks upon the Aus- 
trians, 506—his opinion of Frederic, 507— 
a match for the king’s flatteries, 515—their 

’ quarrel, ibid.—and reconciliation, 516—mu- 
tual abuse, 517. 

Wallace, his execution, 328. 

Weights and measutes, a change recommended 
in our present system, 467— the question 
concerning them unsettled since 1815, 482— 
alteration of the grain measure, 487—measure 
of the chain, ibid.—stone and hundred. weight, 
490. 

Westphalia, treaty of, lamentable in a religious 
point of view, 506, 

Wettingen, monastery of, whether the monks 
took any partin disturbance, 459. 

Whigs and tories, in what consist the differences 
of their politics, 251—whether in the Corn 
laws, ibid.—in church questions, 253—in fo- 
reign policy, ibid.—IJndian affairs, ibid — 
affairs of Turkey and Egypt, 254—American 
affairs, 256—Irish affairs, 257. 

Whittingham, Dean, his plunders of Durham‘ 
cathedral, 179. 

Wilde, Chief Justice, note on as to article on 
Southern Africa, 555. 

Wilson, Captain, address to him of the soviety 
for sending protestant missionaries, 12—the 
fare at his cud table, 14—directions to him 
to make the mission profitable, 16—his ac- 
count of the success of the missions, 28. 

Windows, painted, fine ones in parochial 
churches at York falling to decay, 109. 

Wulffer, Daniel, his hymn, 28%. 

Zurich, deputy of, protests against the eonduct 
of the Vorort, 460—proposes to summon Ar- 
gau to submission, 461. 





